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By  John  J.  Thomas. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  IN  NINE  VOLUMES. 

Price,  $1.50  Each,  Sold  Separately  or  Together. 

Being  a  reprint  on  larger,  finer  and  heavier  paper,  of  the  very  valuable  articles  in  every 
department  of  Rural  Economy,  which  appeared  in  annual  numbers,  from  1855  to  1881, 
inclusive,  under  the  title  of  the  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  These  volumes 
contain  about  340  pages  each,  or  over  Three  Thousand  Pages  in  all,  of  reading  matter, 
and  are  illustrated  with  almost 

FOUR  THOUSAND  ENGRAVINGS, 

A  large  part  of  them  from  drawings  and  designs  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  A  brief 
Abstract  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Volumes  is  subjoined,  although  necessarily  so 
compressed  as  to  convey  but  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
topics  embraced,  and  the  concise  and  practical  manner  in  which  they  are  treated : 

VOLUME  ONE. 


Four  Hundred  and  Forty  Illustrations. 


Country  Dwellings. — Fifteen  Designs , 
accompanied  with  Plans,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  of  several  floors — also  estimates 
of  Cost — together  with  General  Rules  for 
Building,  and  remarks  on  the  Art  of  Plan¬ 
ning  a  House. 

Laying  Out  Grounds. — Four  Articles 
on  Laying  out  Farms — two  on  Grounds 
around  Houses  and  Flower  Gardens — 
eight  on  Modes  of  Planting  and  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  to  be  employed, 

What  Fruits  to  Choose.— Sixty-07ie 
Varieties  of  Apples;  Fifty-four  of  Pears; 
Twenty-eight  of  Peaches;  Ten  of  Necta¬ 
rines  and  Apricots;  Thirty-four  of  Plums; 
Twenty-eight  of  Cherries ;  Thirteen  of 
Strawberries,  and  a  dozen  of  Native  and 
F oreign  Grapes  are  described— With  Ap¬ 
proved  Lists  at  greater  length,  and  Select 
Assortments  recommended. 

Domestic  Animals. — Improved  Breeds , 
illustrated  by  Portraits.  A  valuable  arti¬ 
cle  on  Doctoring  Sick  Animals,  with  Sim¬ 
ple  Rules  and  Remedies,  embracing  the 
most  common  Diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Swine. 

Fruit  Culture. — Twenty-two  Articles — 
Treatment  of  Orchards,  Large  and  Small 
Fruits,  with  a.  large  number  of  brief 
Notes,  presenting  many  valuable  Hints 
and  Suggestions. 


Farm  Buildings — Barns,  Carriage  Houses, 
Stables,  the  Piggery,  Smoke  House,  Poul¬ 
try  House — Mode  of  Cistern  Building,  of 
Erecting  Lightning  Rods,  &c. 

Farm  Implements. —  Twe7ity-three  Arti¬ 
cles.  amply  illustrated,  embracing  nearly 
all  the  principal  Implements  in  which  the 
Farmer  is  concerned — also  the  Wind  Mill, 
Steam  Engine,  &c. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — The  best 
modes  and  means  treated  at  considerable 
length,  accompanied  by  Designs  for  Dairy 
Houses. 

Rural  Economy.  —  Many  Articles  and 
Notes,  the  Fruits  of  the  Author’s  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  on  Farm  Man¬ 
agement,  Rotation,  Packing  Trees  and 
Plants,  Satisfactory  Farming,  &c.,  &c. 

Rustic  Seats  and  Structures. — Illus- 
taated  Designs  for  Summer  Houses, 
Flower  Stands,  Rock  Work,  and  other 
similar  Rural  Ornaments. 

School  Houses.— A  Chapter  embracing 
several  neat  and  tasteful  Designs. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  Tables  for 
Reference,  including  Length,  Distances, 
Specific  Gravities,  &c. 

Domestic  Economy. — Numerous  valuable 
and  well  tested  Recipes  for  Household 
use. 


VOLUME  TWO 
Four  Hundred  and.  Fifty  Illustrations. 


A  Complete  Country  Residence. — The 
Dwelling,  Ornamental  Grounds, Orchard, 
Gardens, Out-Houses,  described  and  illus 
trated — concluding  with  an  article  on  the 
Apiary,  embracing  the  management  of 
Bees,  by  M.  Quinby. 

Country  Houses.  —  Twenty-seven  De¬ 
signs including  some  of  great  merit  for 
Workingmen’s  Cottages,  and  an  illustra- 
trated  Chapter  on  Ventilation. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture. — Further 
Notes  and  Lists — a  full  Article  on  Pear 
Culture — Hardy  Fruits  at  the  West — 
Apples  and  Apple  Orchards — Grafting 
and  Grafting  Knives,  with  upwards  of 
Fifty  Illustrations. 

Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. — Annual 
Flowers — Vegetable  Management  —  the 
Vinery  and  Green-House—  the  Verbena — 
alsoa  full  Article  on  Hedging  and  Hedges , 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 

Farm  Buildings. — EightDesigns  of  Barns 
and  Stables;  Stalls  for  Horses  and  Cattle 
— Cattle  and  Sheep  Racks — also  a  full 
Chapter  on  Iron  for  Furniture  and  Rural 
Structures. 

Farm  Management. — Mr.  Thomas’  Prize 
Essay,  with  new  illustrations — also  a 
Chapter  on  Uiider  draining,  pronounced 
by  all,  the  most  concise  and  complete  of 
its  kind  that  has  yet  appeared. 


Farm  Fences  and  Gates. — Cheap  Fences 
—a  full  Article  on  Wire  Fences— Modes 
of  Construction— Hurdles— useful  Hints 
about  Gates,  with  Fifteen  Engravings  on 
the  latter  subject  alone. 

Domestic  Animals.— Feeding—  Steaming- 
Food-Veterinary  Receipts-Wimering 
and  Stabling— Wool  lable,  &c.,  &c. 

Nursery  Lists.— A  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  List  of  the  Principal  Nurseries  in 
the  United  States — Supplement  to  the 
above— Principal  Nurseries  in  Europe. 

Ornamental  Planting.  —  Beautifying 
Country  Houses— Modes  of  Grouping- 
Lawns,  Walks  and  Rustic  Objects— with 
Nine  Flans  of  Grounds  and  nearly  Forty 
Engravings. 

Implements  of  Tillage.— Tillage— the 
Gang  Plow — Improvements  in  Plows 
and  Harrows— Plowing  and  Subsoiling— 
Ditching  Plows— Implements  for  Surface 
Tillage. 

Other  New  Implements,  &c.— Farm 
Workshops— A  Horse-Power— Hay  Fork 
— Mill — Stalk  Cutter — Potato  Digger — 
Painting  Tools — with  numerous  hints. 

Rural  and  Domestic  Economy.— Root 
Crops —  Good  and  Bad  Management — 
Dairy  Economy— Rules  for  Business- 
Early  Melons— Cleaning  Seed  Wheat- 
Packing  Trees  for  Transportation,  &c. 


VOLUME  THREE. 

Four  Hundred.  and.  Forty  Illustrations. 


Workingmen’s  Cottages. — Six  Designs 
and  Seventeen  Engravings— the  Cottages 
costing  from  $250  up  to  $8ou. 

Grounds  and  Green  Houses. — The  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  small  and  large  Gardens — 
Structures  for  Green-House  Plants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Cold  Pit,  Ward  Cases,  &c. 

Farm  Buildings — General  Considerations 
involved  in  their  construction— Four  De¬ 
signs  for  Barns— Thirty  Engravings. 

Architecture.— Complete  directions  for 
One,  Two  or  Three  Story  Buildings  on 
the  Balloon  Frame  System — 24  Engrav¬ 
ings  -D*rect'0!ls  as  to  Carpenter  and 
Mason’s  Specifications,  and  a  Glossary  of 
Architectural  Terms — 48  Engravings. 

Farm  Husbandry.- — How  to  render  Farm- 
r'u  Pr°fitable,  is  treated  in  one  or  more 
Chapters,  and  a  very  great  variety  of  Hints 
and  Suggestions  are  given  in  Practical 
Matters  and  General  Rural  Economy. 

Weeds  and  Grasses. — The  chief  varieties 
of  Annual  and  Perennial  Weeds,  and  of 
Useful  Grasses,  are  described  very  fully, 
the  former  accompanied  with  21  Engrav¬ 
ings,  and  the  latter  with  13. 

Practical  Entomology.  —  Dr.  Fitch’s 
Chapter  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit 
Trees,  Grain  Crops  and  Gardens,  with  34 
Engravings,  and  full  Definitions  and  De¬ 
scriptions. 


Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture.— The  Newer 
Plums  —  Strawberries  —  Dwarf  Pears — • 
Management,  of  the  Grape  — Summer 
Pears— Training  Pyramids— Dwarf  and 
other  Apples — Cherries  and  Gooseberries 
—  A  Cheap  Grapery,  &c.,  &c.— more  than 
50  Engravings. 

Flowers. — Pruning  and  Training  Roses — 
Notes  on  New  and  Desirable  Flowering 
Plants— 20  Engravings. 

Vegetable  Physiology— Tracing  Growth 
of  the  Plant  from  the  Embryo  throughout 
—  the  Principles  of  Grafting  and  Budding, 
&c. — 61  Engravings. 

Domestic  Animals. — A  large  variety  of 
Hints  as  to  Breeds  and  Management — 
The  Apiary  ;  different  Hives  and  the 
Mode  of  Caring  Properly  for  Bees. 

The  Dairy.  — A  full  Chapter  on  Butter 
and  Cheese  Making  and  Management  of 
Cows,  with  numerous  Hints. 

The  Poultry  Yard.- — A  Complete  Chap¬ 
ter.  by  C.  N.  Bement,  with  33  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  Fowls,  Poultry  Houses,  &c. 

Also — Filters,  and  Filtering  Cisterns,  5 
Engravings — Lightning  Rods,  13—  Use¬ 
ful  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  &c. 
—Maple  Sugar  Making.  To  these  and 
many  other  subjects  more  or  less  space  is 
devoted. 


VOLUME  FOUR. 

Three  IIviiicLjfeti  aiuL  Eighty  Illustrations. 


Farm  Work.— A  Calendar  of  Suggestions 
for  each  month  in  the  Year,  with  Fifty- 
Six  Engravings— including  Ice-Houses 
and  storing  ice— making  Stone  Wall  and 
many  other  incidental  points  often  omitted 
—a  very  valuable  article. 

Orchard  and  N ursery.  — Calendar  forthe 
Year,  with  many  useful  hints  and  Twenty- 
Two  Engravings. 

Kitchen  &  Flower  Garden  and  Green- 
House.— The  labors  of  each  successive 
month  reviewed,  with  notes  on  varieties 
of  different  Vegetables,  &c. ,  &c. ,  and 
Fifty  Engravings. 

Road  Making. — With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  complete  directions. 

Cheese  Dairying.— A  description  of  the 
Cheese  Factories  and  System  of  Manu¬ 
facture — also  Design  for  Private  Dairy- 
House,  and  Miscellaneous  Hints  for 
Dairy  Farmers. 

Entomology — A  full  Chapter  on  Collecting 
and  Preserving  Insects,  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  beginners  in  this  important 
science. 

Country  Homes. — An  article  with  Eight 
Designs,  accompanied  by  Ground  Plans, 
&c.,  &c. 


Pruning. —The  Principles  and  Practice 
fully  described,  with  over  Thirty  Illus¬ 
trations. 

Poultry. — Treatise  on  the  Turkey — Poul¬ 
try  Houses  and  their  arrangement,  with 
Designs. 

Fruits  and  Flowers.— Training  Grapes— 
The  leading  new  Pears — New  and  De¬ 
sirable  Flowers — with  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  condensed  hints,  and  select  lists 
according  to  the  latest  authorities — fully 
illustrated. 

Domestic  Economy. — Full  Directions  for 
Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables — a  large 
number  of  Useful  Recipes,  &c.,  &c. 

Domestic  Animals. — A  full  article  on 
Mutton  Sheep  —  The  Management  of 
Swine— also  Hints  for  the  Bee-Keeper, 
&c ,  &c.  < 

Implements  and  Inventions.— Mechani¬ 
cal  Contrivances  for  various  purposes — 
the  Implements  of  Horticulture — New 
Machines — largely  illustrated. 

W oodlands— Planting  Timber  for  Screens 
— the  Care  and  Culture  of  the  Timber 
Crop. 


VOLUME  FIVE. 

Four  Hundred  Illustrations. 


Grape  Culture. — Varieties,  Propagation, 
Grafting,  Training,  Transplanting,  Trel¬ 
lises;  Soil  for  Vineyards ;  Marketing,  &c. 
— Very  Complete  and  Piactical — Thirty- 
Nine  Engravings. 

Milk  Farming,  by  the  Author  of  “My 
Farm  of  Edgewood.”  Winterand  Sum¬ 
mer  Feeding,  Soiling,  &c.  With  plans 
of  Milk  Barn— Six  Engravings. 

The  Duck. — Its  Management  and  Varie¬ 
ties,  by  C.  N.  Bement —Fifteen  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

Turnips  and  their  Culture. — An  ad¬ 
mirable  article  on  the  Ruta  Baga,  with 
Practical  directions  —  Fifteeii  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

Garden  Insects,  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch— two 
papers,  with  about  Forty  Engravings. 

Reapers  and  Mowers.— The  leading  Ma¬ 
chines  at  the  Auburn  Trial — Nine  En¬ 
gravings. 

Rotation  of  Crops.— Principles  involved 
and  Rotations  suggested — illustrated. 

Small  Fruits— their  Culture  on  the  Hud¬ 
son,  by  Prof.  Burgess — Thirty  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

Shrubs— a  Practical  and  Descriptive  Article 
on  Shrubberies  and  the  Selection  of  the 
Leading  Varieties  —  about  Thirty  En¬ 
gravings. 

,  Labor  Saving  Contrivances. — Simple 
a  and  Handy  Things  about  the  Farm  and 
I  House — about  Thirty  Engravings. 


Vermin  about  the  House,  and  How  to 
Drive  them  Away — illustrated. 

Wheat — an  Essay  on  the  Crop  and  its  Cul¬ 
ture,  quite  complete  and  practical — Four¬ 
teen  Engravings. 

Hedges — and  their  Management, Causes  of 
Failure,  &c.  —  Ten  Engravings. 

Potatoes— Culture,  Varieties,  &c.,  with 
Twelve  Engravings. 

Rural  Improvements— by  RobertMorris 
Copeland — with  Plans  and  Modes  of 
Planting — illustrated. 

Fruits. — Practical  Hints  in  Fruit  Culture, 
with  numerous  Short  Articles,  and  over 
Thirty  Engravings. 

Strawberries.— Marketing  the  Crop  in 
New  Jersey,  by  the  Author  of  “  Ten 
Acres  Enough  ” — illustrated. 

Flowering  Plants. — Select  Varieties,  with 
Descriptions  and  Twenty-Two  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

And  among  Numerous  Shorter  Articles: 

Hints  in  Rural  Economy,  by  S.  E.  Todd— 
Nine  Engravings. 

South-Down  Sheep — illustrated. 

Items  in  Domestic  Economy. 

Hay  Barracks  and  Corn-House— illustrated. 

Rain-Guage — Protecting  Melons,  do. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces,  do. 

Implements  for  Farm  and  Garden, _  do. 

Improved  Bee  Culture,  by  M.  Quinby. 

Three-Story  Barn, Grape  Houses, illustrated  y 
&c  ,  &c  ,  &c  ,  &c. 
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VOLUME  SIX. 

Four  Hundred  and  Forty  Illustrations. 


Culture  of  Indian  Corn.— A  Compre¬ 
hensive  and  Practical  Essay,  though  Con¬ 
cise,  illustrated  with  Ten  Engravings. 

Draining,  Fencing  and  Wall  Making. 
—  Full  and  Explicit  Directions,  with  Maps, 
Diagrams  and  Perspective  Views,  num¬ 
bering,  in  all,  Thirty-six  Engravings. 

Measuring  and  Mapping  Farms — By 
Methods  easily  adopted  by  any  Farmer— 
Eleven  Engravings 

Town  and  Country  Roads— How  to 
Make  them  and  How  to  Keep  them  in 
Repair,  by  Robert  Morris  Copeland — 
Four  Engravings. 

Farm  Buildings  — Two  Articles,  with  nu¬ 
merous  Designs  for  Barns  of  Various 
Sorts,  Stables,  Corn  Houses,  Poultry- 
Houses,  &c  — Forty-two  Engravings. 

Culture  of  the  Carrot  —Soil— Planting 
— Cultivating  —  Harvesting —  Keeping — 
Best  Varieties — Eleven  Engravings. 

Destructive  Insects  —Colorado  Potato 
Bug — Joint  Worm — Grasshopper — Ene¬ 
mies  to  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits, 
including  all  the  most  important  of  the 
Farmer’s  Insect  Foes,  with  Directions  for 
Baffling  them —  Thirty-four  Engravings. 

Plowing  without  Dead  Furrows— Why 
to  do  it,  and  How —  Ten  Engravings 

Weed  Hooks  and  Chains  in  Plowing. — 
Six  Engravings. 


Plowing  with  Three  Horses. — Advan¬ 
tages  and  Directions — Fourteen  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

Fruit  Culture. — General  Articles,  con¬ 
taining  many  I  terns  of  Interest  and  Value- 
also  a  Paper  on  Raspberry  Culture,  by  A 
M.  Purdy.  Fully  illustrated  by  about 
J.  wenty  Engravings 

Cheese  Making. — All  the  Modern  Im¬ 
provements,  with  Apparatus  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  minutely  described  —  Seventeen 
Engravings. 

Hay  Making  by  Machinery,  and  its  Cost 
— F'ourteen  Engravings. 

Implements  and  Machines.— Steam  En¬ 
gines— Horse-Hoes-  Harrows—  Drills— 
Plows— Cultivators— All  the  New  Ideas 
—  Thirty  Engravings 

Ornamental  Planting.  —  Laying  Out 
Lots— Favorite  Annual  and  Perennial 
Flowers  and  _  their  Cultivation  —  about 
F'orty  Engravings 

Ladders  and  Ladder  Stands  —  For 
Picking  Fruit,  and  Various  Domestic 
Purposes — Thirteen  Engravings. 

Domestic  Economy— With  Numerous  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  Cooking— Profusely  illustrated. 

Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Various  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Interest  to  all  Country  Residents, 
too  numerous  to  mention— Profusely  Il¬ 
lustrated. 


VOLUME  SEVEN. 

Bour  JEIxindred.  and  Seventy  Illnstratlons 


Laying  Out  Home  Grounds — With  Plans 
for  Lots  of  Different  Sizes  and  characters, 
and  Perspective  Views,  making  Twenty  - 
one  Engravings 

Cooking  Food  for  Animals — Crops  and 
Barn  Arrangements.— A  very  Practical 
and  Valuable  Paper,  illustrated  with  Six¬ 
teen  Engravings 

The  Great  Sale  of  the  Century — At 
New-York  Mills,  Sept,  io,  1873,  *381,000 
for  109  Short-Horn  Cattle.— A  Full  Ac¬ 
count. 

Phe  Circle  of  Fruits — Fresh  Fruit  on 
the  Table  Every  Day  of  the  Year— How 
to  Secure  it  —A  Complete  Manual— 
Fifty  Engravings. 

Houses  of  Moderate  Cost— How  to  Plan 
and  Build  them — Ten  Designs,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  with  Twenty-five 
Engravings. 

Construction  of  Greenhouses  —  Loca¬ 
tion,  Arrangement,  Heating,  and  all  about 
them — Twenty  four  Engravings 

Barns  for  Different  Purposes— Seven 
Designs,  fully  elaborated,  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  details — Thirty-two  Engravings 

Piggeries  and  Pig  Raising — An  Indis¬ 
pensable  Essay  for  Everybody  who  Keeps 
Swine — Twelve  Engravings. 

Cranberry  Culture  in  New-Jersey  — 
A  Complete  Description,  with  Twelve 
Engravings. 


Small  Fruit  Culture  for  Profit. — 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Cranberries— Fully  illustrated. 

Ornamental  Plants  —Two  General  Ar¬ 
ticles,  with  Separate  Papers  on  Roses  and 
Bulbs — Eighty-seven  Engravings. 

Pigeons,  Management  and  Varieties. — 
A  very  Complete  and  Concise  Treatise, 
illustrated  with  Thirty-one  Engravings. 

Tying  Knots. — A  Practical  and  Useful 
Chapter,  Giving  Directions  that  if  follow¬ 
ed  will  save  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble — ’Twenty-two  Engravings. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.— Burns — 
Conflagrations — Breaking  through  Ice — 
Runaway  Horses — Wounds  of  all  Kinds 
— Sprains — Railway  Accidents — Choking 
—Stings  and  Bites— Fits— Poisons— Ap¬ 
parent  Drowning,  &c.  Fully  illustrated. 

Market  Gardening  for  Profit. — Direc¬ 
tions  derived  fron  the  Actual  Experience 
of  Many  Years— Fully  illustrated. 

The  Culture  of  Native  Plants — He- 
patica,  Claytonia,  Pulsatilla,  Trailing  Ar¬ 
butus,  Erythronium,  Sanguinaria,  Moss 
Pink,  &c. — Fully  illustrated.  • 

Suggestions  in.  Rural  Economy.— Three 
Articles,  dealing  with  Fifty  Every-Day 
Topics — Fully  illustrated. 

Miscellaneous  Papers. — Fruit  Culture — 
A  finished  Country  Residence — Minor 
Buildings  and  Structures — Celery—  Orna¬ 
mental  Plants,  &c. — Fully  illustrated. 
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VOLUME  EIGHT. 

Four  Hundred  and.  Forty  Illustrations. 


Ice  Gathering  and  Ice-Houses. — Cheap 
and  Elaborate — Arrangement  of  Milk  and 
Fruit  Rooms— all  Necessary  Details— 
Twenty-three  Engravings. 

Ornamental  Planting.— How  to  Plan, 
Lay  Out  and  Decorate  Large  or  Small 
Grounds,  Arrange  Gardens,  &c.,  &c; — 
Practical  Directions — Twenty-three  En¬ 
gravings. 

Barn  Building. — Calculating  Size  and 
Arranging  Space,  withNumerous  Designs, 
very  fully  described,  including  all  Essen¬ 
tial"  Particulars— an  exceedingly  valuable 
Article,  with  Forty-two  Engravings. 

Sketches  and  Portraits  of  Fruit. — 
All  the  Leading  Varieties — Pears,  Apples, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Currants  and 
Grapes — Thirty  Accurate  Engravings. 
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COUNTRY  DWELLINGS. 


HERE  are  several  reasons  why  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  best  modes  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  dwellings.  In  the  first  place,  more  time 
of  our  lives  is  often  spent  in  them  than  in  all  oth¬ 
er  places  put  together.  Secondly,  our  comfort 
depends  greatly  on  having  them  well  fitted  to  our 
wants.  Thirdly,  a  great  deal  of  labor,  especially 
of  women,  is  saved  by  an  economical  arrangement 
of  the  more  common  rooms,  and  hundreds  of 
miles  in  walking,  in  the  aggregate,  prevented  an¬ 
nually,  by  a  few  feet  of  lessened  distance  between  the  principal  points. 
Fourthly,  the  associations  connected  with  Home  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  character,,  and  those  associations  should  therefore  be 
such  as  to  inspire  domestic  feeling  and  a  taste  for  the  graceful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  and  to  young  people  especially,  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance 
that  every  impression  of  this  kind  should  be  strongly  made  and  care¬ 
fully  cherished,  by  importing  something  of  grace  and  loveliness  to  their 
homes,  where  the  social  sympathies  may  exclude  all  attraction  for  the 
bitterness  and  strife,  the  danger  and  dissipation  of  a  turbulent  and  im¬ 
moral  world. 

We. purpose,  therefore,  to  occupy  a  few  pages  with  plans  of  improved 
dwellings,  connected  with  some  brief  suggestions  on  the  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  the  surrounding  grounds,  by  planting  and  culti¬ 
vation. 


The  first  plan  we  present  to  our  readers,  is  that  of  a  country  or  farm 
house,  of  a  neat,  regular, and  symmetrical  form,  with  enough  of  a  shade 
or  cast  towards  the  Italian  style  of  architecture  to  remove  all  stiffness 
in  its.  external  appearance.  (For  perspective  view  see  next  page.) 
It  is  intended  for  a  family  of  rather  a  cultivated  or  intellectual  charac¬ 
ter,  whose  circumstances  are  sucli  as  to  enable  them  to  spend  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  or  more,  in  its  erection.  Without  any  attempt  at  costly 
ornament,  it  aims  to  give  a  tasteful  exterior.  A  profusion  of  decora¬ 
tion,  or  “  gingerbread  work,”  so  often  seen,  more  commonly  shows  a 
want  of  true  architectural  taste  than  its  presence.  The  simple  ele- 

4gance  of  a  statue,  with  the  plainest  drapery,  is  infinitely  more  pleasing 
than  if  covered  with  flashy  ornaments,  ribbons,  poppies,  and  peacock’s 
feathers;  and  more  taste  has  been  exhibited  in  the  form  and  proportions 
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FIRST  FLOOR. 


of  a  log  dwelling,  than  Horace  Walpole  evinced  in  his  showy  palace  at 
strawberry  Hill,  which  was  in  fact  but  a  glittering  iumble  of  incongru¬ 
ous  parts. 

The  plan  needs  but  little  explanation.  The  library  may  be  devoted 

to  books, papers, 
objects  of  natu¬ 
ral  history,  opti¬ 
cal  instruments, 
&c.,  and  would 
form  an  interest¬ 
ing  resort  for  the 
younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  or  for  the 
pursuit  of  their 
home  studies ;  or 
it  might,  under 
other  circum- 

.  j  „„  ,  .  „  ,  stances,  be occu- 

pied  as  a  business  office.  The  parlor  and  nursery  both  open  on  the  ve¬ 
randa,  through  a  small  entry  for  the  exclusion  of  the  direct  cold  air  in 
winter.  If  desired,  the  veranda  may  be  replaced  with  two  small  bed- 
rooms,  for  a  larger  or  increasing  family,  and  a  small  veranda  be  substi- 
tuted  in  front  of  the  hall,  parlor,  and  library,  extending  about  two-thirds 
tne  length  ot  the  three. 

.  The  Peaces  for  the  chimneys  are  not  shown  in  the  plan.  If  a  furnace 
is  not  used,  stoves  or  fire-places  may  warm  the  nursery  and  parlor,  by 
placing  the  chimney  at  the  inner  end  of  the  closet  between  them  -  and 
the  dining-room  and  library  similarly  warmed  by  means  of  a  chimney 
in  the  paitition  which  separates  them.  The  kitchen  may  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  chimney,  surmounted  with  one  of  Emerson’s  or  Mott’s  ventilators 
which  will  prevent  smoking  at  all  times,  even  if  much  lower  than  the 
root  adjoining. 

The  plan  of  the  second  floor  is  not  given,  as  it  nearly  resembles  the 
plan  below,  affording  five  or  six  bed-rooms.  Those  who  lodo-e  hired 
men  may  prefer  a  separate  stairway,  which  may  be  entered  from  the 
kitchen,  passing  in  a  case  up  one  side  of  the  dining  room,  the  space  over 
which  may  be  separately  partitioned  off  for  their  use. 


AN  ITALIAN  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

.Jwtl1?'-11  StylG  ”fbuildinS>  characterized  by  its  verandas,  balconies, 
and  projecting  roofs,  possesses  several  valuable  qualities  for  country 
houses.  It  has  more  of  an  air  of  utility  and  adaptedness  to  the  ordi- 
American  builders  than  the  steep  roofs  and  many  angles 

^ltimaGi  +hn  y1’-1Whllejt,has  a  freedom  f™m  stiffness  and  a  grace  of 
outline  totally  unlike  the  formal  Grecian.  The  irregularity  of  form 

which  it  admits  enaWes  the  owner  of  an  Italian  dwelling  at  any  time  to 

!r  ltaStfU  ,y  dT°.n®’  without  at  a11  injuring  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  whole.  It  is  attended  with  none  of  the  distortions  of 
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ceilings,  so  common  in  the  steep-roofed  Gothic,  nor  none  of  the  uncom¬ 
fortably  heated  apartments  so  often  found  connected  with  those  in  close 
proximity  to  a  roof,  unless  rafter  ventilation  has  been  carefully  attended 
to. 

We  furnish  above,  an  engraved  view  of  a  very  convenient  and  mode¬ 
rate  country  house,  possessing  an  Italian  cast,  perfectly  simple  in  its 
structure,  and  entirely  free  from  the  campanile  and  other  unnecessary 

decorations.  The  fur¬ 
ther  roof  seen  in  the 
view,  only  covers,  by 
its  double  sides,  the 
parlor ;  while  the  nur¬ 
sery  has  a  lower  and 
separate  roof,  hipped 
like  that  of  the  ve¬ 
randa.  The  annexed 
plan  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plains  itself,  c.  c.  be¬ 
ing  the  places  for  the 
chimneys,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  pipes  of 
such  stoves  as  may  be 
needed — for  these  with 
prooer  ventilation,  are 
quite  as  healthy  as  any 
other  mode  of  heating,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  remarks  of  those 
who  possess  more  poetry  and  imagination,  than  science  and  fact. 

In  this  plan,  there  are  no  receding  angles,  so  subject  to  leakages  when 
not  made  in  the  most  careful  manner.  More  architectural  beauty,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  imparted  to  the  interior,  if  the  roof  over  the  parlor  were 
made  like  that  of  the  higher  part  of  the  building,  or  with  a  gable  front. 
But  this  would  leave  a  trough  next  to  the  wall,  which  would  require 
great  care  in  rendering  permanently  water-tight 
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In  estimating  the  cost  of  such  a  house,  very  much  will  depend  on  the 
style  of  finish,  and  the  size  and  height  of  the  rooms,  causing  a  variation 
from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  If  built  as  a  plain  and  simple  farm-house,  de¬ 
pending  mainly  on  neat  and  tasteful  planting  for  its  decoration,  and  with 
rooms  only  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  it  would  scarcely  exceed  the  former 
sum;  but  if  the  rooms  are  built  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  in  a  more 
finished  and  substantial  manner,  it  could  not  be  done  for  less  than  $3,000, 
and  the  cost  might  easily  be  run  up  to  four  or  five  thousand. 

Nothing  has  been  more  generally  neglected  by  builders  of  dwellings, 
than  ample  provision  for  ventilation.  Every  part  of  the  house  should 
admit  of  a  circulation  of  fresh  air.  The  health  of  the  inmates  depends 
very  greatly  upon  this  precaution.  The  building  itself  will  likewise  last 
longer.  For  this  purpose  separate  air  flues  should  be  placed  in  the 
walls  when  the  house  is  built,  for  effecting  the  perfect  ventilation  of 
every  cellar,  room  and  closet.  A  register  connected  with  each,  would 
perfectly  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  and  passing  out.  This 
provision  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  healthiness  of  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  comfort  of  rooms  under  a  garret  roof. 


WORKING-MEN’S  COTTAGES 


While  a  great  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  improvement  of  the  better 
class  of  country  dwellings,  the  cheaper  farm  houses  and  working-men’s 
cottages,  have  been  much  neglected.  Yet  we  venture  the  assertion,  that 
more  of  the  comfort  and  success  of  country  living,  and  more  of  the 
prosperity  of  farming  generally,  depends  on  the  erection  of  laborers’ 
cottages,  than  on  all  other  dwellings  put  together.  This  we  propose  to 
show. 


In  the  first  place,  farming  has  been  regarded  to  a  great  extent  by 
those  who  judge  merely  from  the  outside  appearance,  as  an  inseparable 
bar  to  respectability.  Foolish  as  this  notion  may  seem,  it  has  not  been 
without  its  cause ;  and  farmers  themselves  are  in  some  measure  to  blame 
for  it.  They  have  not  attended  sufficiently  to  the  cultivation  of  rural 
taste.  They  have  not  studied  to  make  their  homes  pleasant  and  attractive 
by  ornamental  planting,  gardening,  fruit  raising;  by  neat,  well-furnished 
dwellings,  amply  provided  with  literary  and  scientific  food — and  too  many 
who  have  aimed  a  notch  higher  than  the  rest,  have  rather  sought  for 
splendid  emptiness,  than  compact  and  rural  comfort.  No  wonder  then, 
that  farmers’  sons  so  often  turn  away  from  what  seems  so  dull  and  repul¬ 
sive,  and  throng  the  “  learned  professions.” 

Another^  great  drawback  on  the  comforts  and  attractions  of  country 
life,  is  the  incessant  drudgery  to  which  farmers’  wives  are  generally  sub¬ 
jected.  The  owner  and  occupant  of  a  large  farm  must  hire  several  men, 
and  the  farmer  thinks  it  cheapest  to  board  and  lodge  them  in  his  family. 
There  are  a  few  “  hired  men”  that  are  neat,  respectable  and  intelligent; 
but  the  great  mass  care  little  for  either  cleanliness  or  mental  culture! 
They  throng  the  farm-house  at  noon  and  in  the  evenings,  and  often 
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in  an  ordinary  farm-house  a  pretty  thorough  intermixture  of  individu¬ 
als  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  In  addition  to  the  inconvenience  of  this 
unwelcome  occupance,  there  is  still  another  of  serious  magnitude,— in 
the  amount  of  drudgery  they  are  compelled  to  perform  in  feeding  so 
large  and  hungry  a  family,  there  are  many  farmers’  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  although  amply  provided  with  property,  whose  time  is  closely  oc¬ 
cupied  from  earliest  dawn  till  long  after  dark,  with  a  constant  and  labo¬ 
rious  round  of  baking,  boiling,  stewing  and  roasting — and  roasting, 
stewing,  boiling  and  baking;— of  washing,  scrubbing,  ironing,  and  an 
endless  routine  of  other  labors.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  we  so  often 
see  country  women  bent  down  and  furrowed  with  premature  old  age, 
while  the  merchants’  and  mechanics’  wives,  and  the  city  resident,  who 
are  free  from  this  grinding  burden,  remain  at  the  same  period  of  life, 
straight,  vigorous,  blooming  and  active.  We  have  heard  a  most  worthy 
and  intelligent  woman,  who  at  fifty  looked  old  enough  for  seventy,  re¬ 
mark,  that  at  a  fair  estimate  she  had  cooked  at  least  fifty  tons  of  food 
for  laboring  men.  This  fully  explains  the  reason  that  town  ladies  regard 
it  as  a  sort  of  state  prison  punishment  to  marry  young  farmers. 

Now,  remove  these  two  great  evils, — the  slavery  of  country  women, 
—and  the  repulsive  aspect  of  farming  to  young  men,  resulting  mainly 
from  this  slavery, — and  a  striking  revolution  would  be  instantly  made  in 
th  comfort,  respectability,  and  success  of  farming.  But  how  is  this  to  ho 
done?  The  mode  is  cheap  obvious  and  simple, — merely  by  the  erection 
of  good  laborers’  cottages.  We  have  tried  this  system  for  many  years, 
and  “  we  know  whereof  we  affirm.”  Hire  married  men,  who  can  board 
at  home,  and  give  the  farmer’s  family  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  their 
own  house  and  table.  Such  men  can  board  themselves  more  cheaply 
than  another  can  do  it,  by  purchasing  just  such  articles  as  suits  theii 
wants  and  rules  of  economy,  which  are  prepared  at  home -at  no  cost. 
The  farmer,  by  agreement,  may  furnish  these  supplies  from  his  farm. 
“  We  cannot  get  such  men  as  are  worth  a  straw!”  exclaims  some  one 
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who  has  only  provided  comfortless  shanties  for  them,  into  which  no 
smart  decent  man  would  thrust  his  family ;  but  let  neat,  commodious 
and  tasteful  cottages  be  built,  ornamented  with  a  little  door-yard  shrub¬ 
bery,  or  mantled  with  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and  no  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  getting  men  of  the  right  stamp.  Houses  of  this  char¬ 
acter  may  be  built  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  each, 
and  will  be  worth  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  man  who  places 
any  proper  estimate  on  the  life  and  health  of  his  wife. 

Accompanying  this  article,  we  furnish  a  plan  and  view  (for  view  see 
page  26)  of  a  cottage  that  may  be  built  for  two  hundred  dollars ;  and 
with  small  rooms  and  cheap  materials,  for  considerably  less.  It  is  made 


simple,  and  with  as  few  corners 
or  angles  as  posssible,  so  as  to 


i 


wood  house.  make  it  cheap  as  well  as  good 


HI  KITCHEN 


and  free  from  leakages.  Its  cov¬ 


ering  is  unplaned  or  rough  plank. 


-ii^  id  u up i a ucu.  ui  i  u  u^n  piclliiv  j 

which  is  to  receive  two  or  three 
coats  of  lime-wash,  softened  or 
tinted  with  a  little  brown  ochre. 
This  if  repeated  every  three  or 
four  years,  will  look  nearly  as 
well,  and  prove  nearly  as  useful 
to  the  wood  as  oil  paint.  This 
we  have  proved  by  experience. 
The  plan  of  the  house  explains 
itself.  The  size  of  the  rooms 
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may  be  suited  to  circumstances.  A  simple  frame  is  erected,  and  vertical 
plank  siding  nailed  upon  it,  each  plank  being  of  nearly  equal  width. 
An  inch  board  or  batten  three  inches  wide,  is  closely  nailed  on  each  joint 
or  crack,  both  outside  and  inside.  The  inner  batten  receives  the  lathing. 
This  forms  a  good  and  close  wall.  An  architectural  appearance  is  given 
to  the  whole  by  brackets  under  the  eaves,  and  by  door  caps  and  window 
hoods, — the  whole  not  costing  five  dollars.  To  avoid  a  flimsy  appearance, 
and  give  the  house  a  substantial  air,  these  brackets  and  caps  should  be 
made  of  p’ank  at  least  two  inches  in  thickness.  By  observing  a  tasteful 
exterior  of  this  kind,  a  washed,  unplaned  house  will  look  incomparably 
better  than  an  awkwardly  constructed  building,  plained  and  painted  in 
the  most  costly  manner.  In  addition  to  the  living-room,  kitchen,  and 
bed-room  below,  there  is  in  this  plan  space  for  two  good  bedrooms  above. 
Such  a  house,  with  large  rooms,  and  better  finish,  might  be  built  for 
three  hundred  dollars,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  owner  of  a  small, 
cheap  farm.  Laborers’  cottages  of  more  limited  dimensions,  suitable  for 
very  small  families,  might  be  erected  in  the  manner  described  for  a  sum 
scarcely  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and  still  be  more  comfortable 
than  three -fourths  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  for  similar  purposes. 
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A  CHEAP  FARM-HOUSE. 
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U  KITCHEN 
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The  accompanying  design  was  first  published  in  the  Horticulturist 
It  has  a  more  ornamental  appearance  than  the  preceding,  the  style  of  its 
lg  architecture  being  decidedly  of 

an  Italian  cast.  It  is  built  like 
that,  with  vertical  boarding,  and 
is  intended  to  be  painted  and 
sanded  on  the  rough  surface. 

The  plan  is  good  and  compact. 
The  chimney  being  in  the  middle , 
less  heat  is  lost  in  winter.  For 
a  large  family  some  would  prefer 
making  two  bedrooms  of  the  one 
below,  although  there  are  now 
four  good  ones  above.  Such  a 
i  house  of  similar  material,  would 
cost  about  double  the  preceding. 
Painted  and  with  substantial  fin¬ 
ish,  it  might  be  built  for  about 
Jive  hundred  dollars.  Its  only 
defect  is  the  angle  in  the  roof, 
rendering  leakage  more  liable 
35  than  with  a  straight  surface. 

first  floor.  Vertical  boarding  has  several 

advantages.  It  is  cheap — affords  tight  walls — is  free  from  decay  by  the 
lodgment  of  water — and  accords  well  with  the  simple  bracketed  eaves. 
Many  do  not  like  it  simply  because  they  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  a 
certain  agricultural  editor  has  uttered  his  strong  dislike  by  the  character¬ 
istic  expression,  “  It  is  very  mean  looking,” — by  which  he  evidently  meant 
that  he  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  it,  without  any  definite  reason. 
True  taste  depends  very  much  on  utility  with  neatness  combined — both 
of  which  this  mode  of  building  eminently  possesses 
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IMPROVING  OLD  HOUSES. 

“There  is  certainly  nothing,”  observes  a  late  writer,  “that  more 
powerfully  affects  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  family — especially  the 
younger  members  —  than  the  house  in  which  it  lives.  An  uncouth, 
squallid  habitation,  is  little  likely  to  awaken  that  attachment  to  home, 
that  love  of  good  order,  and  that  sense  of  propriety  and  elegance  in 
social  deportment,  which  are  so  much  promoted,  so  much  developed,  by 
that  home  where  a  certain  proportion,  a  certain  fitness  and  a  sense  of 
beauty,  is  every  where  visible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  these  conditions 
that  wealth  should  always  be  present ; — a  log  hut  may,  in  its  way,  be 
made  as  tasteful  as  a  palace.  Only  it  is  needful  that  the  mind  should 
be  alive  to  the  superiority  of  a  good  form  over  a  bad  one — that  we  should 
be  susceptible  of  the  enjoyment  of  beauty,  whether  in  the  rainbow,  the 
sunshine,  smiling  fields,  or  rural  cottages  and  gardens,  at  least  as  con¬ 
stantly  and  strongly  as  we  feel  the  mere  animal  pleasures  of  eating  and 
drinking,  sleeping  and  walking.” 

We  have  already  shown  the  importance  of  good,  convenient  and 
pleasant  homes,  and  their  influence  on  the  character  of  a  rising  family ; 
but  it  very  often  happens  that  the  country  resident  already  possesses  a 
house,  which  he  has  bought,  inherited  or  thoughtlessly  built,  which  has 
no  pleasing  expression  to  recommend  it.  Such  a  house  may  often  be 
altered,  with  one  fourth  of  the  expense  of  erecting  a  new  one,  so  as  to 
exhibit  nearly  all  that  is  desired.  Some  times  a  very  little  change  in 
external  form  will  greatly  alter  the  architectural  expression. 

A  good  deal  of  taste  and  reflection,  and  some  of  architectural  know¬ 
ledge,  are  required  in  planning  these  alterations.  We  often  see  houses 
repaired  and  remoddled,  that  are  made  to  appear  worse  than  before, — 
and  here  we  allude  more  particularly  to  the  alteration  of  simple,  plain 
houses,  into  heavy,  awkward  attempts  at  Grecian  imitations — a  style  of 
architecture  extremely  difficult  to  introduce  into  rural  dwellings,  with¬ 
out  wholly  destroying  that  cheerful,  hospitable  expression  which  they 
should  always  possess.  We  would  advise  that  such  alterations  should  in 
all  cases  aim  to  give  an  Italian  or  Gothic  cast  to  the  appearance — or 
their  intermediate,  the  Bracketed  manner,  which  has  been  sometimes 
termed  the  American  style,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  European 
origin.  The  Italian  is  marked  more  particularly  by  its  flatter  roofs  and 
broad  eaves,  its  verandas  and  balconies,  the  latter  to  be  very  sparingly 
introduced  into  all  unpretending  erections.  Buildings  whose  roofs  are 
more  nearly  horizontal,  and  whose  forms  are  irregular,  may  with  most 
propriety,  be  altered  to  aproach  this  style  in  character.  The  Gothic  is 
more  particularly  characterized  by  its  steep  roofs  and  pointed  gables; 
and  consequently  is  fitted  to  alterations  of  more  steep-roofed  dwellings. 
The  very  common  errors  should  however  be  avoided,  of  covering  Gothic 
houses  with  a  profusion  of  attempted  ornament,  or  “carved  paste¬ 
board”  work,  destroying  the  simple,  neat  and  substantial  expression 
which  should  always  be  conspicuous :  and  the  not  less  common  error  of 
giving  to  them  too  many  gables,  or  of  making  the  roofs  too  steep  and 
the  eaves  too  low,  reminding  one  at  once  of  nothing  else  but  a  very  long 
extinguisher  on  a  very  short  candle. 

As  an  example  of  a  successful  attempt,  of  the  kind  we  speak  of,  we 
'  give  the  two  accompanying  figures,  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Horti-  ‘ 
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culturist,  the  first  representing  a  plain,  common-place  dwelling;  and  the 
second  the  same  with  the  proposed  improvements.  We  quote  at  length 
the  description  of  the  details: 

“  In  the  first  place,  to  give  spirit  and  character  to  it,  we  have  boldly 
projected  the  roof,  and  ornamented  the  eaves.  To  give  expression  to 
the  tame  line  of  roof  we  have  added  a  small  gable  in  front.  The 
window  pierced  in  this  gable,  will  serve  to  light  and  render  useful 
an  additional  room  in  the  garret.  For  the  meagre  and  insufficient 
porch,  we  have  substituted  a  veranda  ten  feet  wide,  along  the  whole 
front;  the  shade  and  comfort  of  which  in  summer,  makes  it  at  least 
equal  in  value  to  any  room  in  the  house. 

A  part  of  the  roof  of  this  veranda,  viz:  that  portion  under  the 
shadow  of  the  gable,  is  finished  with  a  tight  sealed  floor,  so  as  to  form 
an  agreeable  balcony  to  the  central  window  of  the  front.  The  windows 
themselves,  (though  this  is  not  so  important,)  we  should  prefer  to 
change  from  the  common  form,  to  that  of  the  more  expressive  and  cot¬ 
tage-like  latticed  sash,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

We  think  no  one  can  compare  these  two  buildings  without  confessing 
that  the  alteration  confers  a  character  of  taste  and  picturesqueness  on 
what  was  before  a  very  ordinary  and  insipid  building.  The  improve¬ 
ment  does  not  involve  any  material  change  in  the  body  of  the  house 
A  itself,  but  merely  in  those  external  parts  easily  altered  and  added  to. 
jm  Let  us  add  a  few  words  on  the  details  themselves,  that  we  may  be  the 
(  )  better  understood.  The  roof  should  project  two  and  a  half  feet  all 
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round  the  house.  This  projection  is  easily  made  by  taking  off  the  siding 
directly  under  the  eaves  of  the  old  roof — introducing  pieces  of  joists  as 
rafters ;  upon  which  carry  out  the  rafter  boarding,  and  piece  out  the 
roof  to  the  necessary  breadth. 

The  verge  boards,  or  eave  boards,  (i.  e.  the  ornamental  piece  running 
round  below  the  outer  edge  of  the  roof,)  must  be  cut  out  of  sound  two 
inch  plank.  It  is  the  besetting  architectural  sin  of  half  the  carpenters 
in  the  country,  (and  more  especially  those  in  New-England,)  to  make 
these  portions  of  a  rural  cottage  of  thin  boards.  Nothing  gives  a  cottage, 
otherwise  good,  such  a  rickety,  paste-board-ish  air.  The  spirit  of  the 
carvings  and  ornaments  of  the  Gothic  villa,  of  which  these  cotages  are 
modified  forms,  is  that  of  elegant  solidity — not  11  ginger -bread”  flimsi¬ 
ness. 


_  The  supports  of  the  veranda  are  simple  solid  posts  or  columns,  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  left  square  for  base  and  capital,  and  hewn  to 
an  octagon  in  the  shaft.  The  arch  which  runs  at  the  top,  from  one  to 
the  other,  is  cut  from  two  inch  plank. 

Nothing  is  heavier  and  less  agreeable  than  the  common  square  chimney. 
We  would  therefore  advise  the  owner  to  complete  the  alteration  by 
adopting  the  simple  form  of  carrying  up  distinct  flues,  standing  on  a 
common  base,  and  connected  at  the  top,  as  we  have  shown.  The  ex¬ 
pense  is  but  little  more  than  in  the  common  mode,  and  the  effect  far 
,  lighter  and  more  agreeable.” 
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IMPROVING  AND  PLANTING  GROUNDS. 


No  dwelling,  however  tastefully  built,  can  ever  give  a  complete  expres¬ 
sion  of  comfort,  without  the  presence  of  Trees.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  a  house  even  positively  defective  and  uncouth,  may  be  astonish¬ 
ingly  improved  in  general  appearance  by  the  right  kind  of  planting.  Its 
disproportions  may  be  partly  hid  by  foliage,  and  an  air  of  seclusion,  and 
of  positive  beauty  imparted  to  the  surroundings  by  neatly  kept  grounds 
and  well  disposed  groupings  of  trees.  And  what  renders  this  kind  of 
natural  ornament  of  more  general  usefulness,  is  its  cheapness.  Highly 
wrought  architectural  decorations  can  be  only  had  by  the  rich ;  the  infi¬ 
nitely  more  pleasing  decoration  of  foliage,  furnished  by  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  rustic  structures  covered  with  the  drapery  of  climbers, 
is  perfectly  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  cottager. 

A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  built  a  fine  house  costing  three 
thousand  dollars.  When  he  was  subsequently  occupied  in  laying  out 
and  planting  the  grounds,  we  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety 
of  setting  out  fifty  or  a  hundred  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, properly  dis¬ 
posed  around  his  dwelling.  “  0,  he  could  not  afford  it!”  His  grounds  must 
be  wholly  planted  with  fruit  trees,  all  in  rows,  and  his  front  yard  occupied 
with  beds  of  beets  and  onions  and  of  garden  vegetables  generally.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  more  pleasant  than  an  abundant  supply  of  fine  fruit, 
and  of  the  best  vegetables ;  but  the  glaring  inconsistency  was  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  give  an  ostentatious  finish  to  the  house, 
and  then  refusing  to  expend  fifty  in  planting  the  immediate  environs  in 
a  manner  according  somewhat  with  the  architectural  display.  A  re¬ 
trenchment  of  one-sixth  of  the  cost  (or  $500,)  would  scarcely  have 
affected  the  appearance  or  comfort  of  the  dwelling ;  while  one-tenth  (or 
$50,)  in  judicious  planting  would  almost  have  made  a  little  paradise 
around  it,  and  contributed  more  to  an  air  of  respectability,  beauty  and 
comfort,  than  any  amount  of  architecture  alone.  This  is  not  a  solitary 
case — nothing  is  more  common  than  profuse  expenditure  in  building,  and 
the  most  meager  outlay,  or  no  outlay  at  all,  for  beautifying  the  grounds. 
Nothing  could  be  more  completely  wrong-end-foremost  than  this  course; 
for  the  simplest  cottage  tastefully  furnished  with  the  drapery  of  foliage, 
is  incomparably  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  than  a  stately  and  costly 
mansion  with  only  a  cornfield  at  one  door,  'and  a  potato  patch  at  the 
other. 

In  giving  a  few  plans  for  laying  out  door-yards  and  ornamental  grounds 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  country  or  village  residence,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  soil  has  been  amply  prepared  by  subsoiling  or 
trenching,  and  by  a  copious  application  and  intermixture  of  manure — 
for  without  such  preparation,  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  grow  slowly,  will 
be  long  in  affording  the  desired  shade,  and  will  never  exhibit  half  the 
beauty  of  appearance  that  is  imparted  by  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth. 

The  simplest  grounds  for  the  exercise  of  taste  in  planting,  are  those  of 
the  village  residence  where  a  space  of  only  a  few  yards  intervene  between 
the  dwelling  and  the  boundaries.  But  here  one  great  advantage  exists — 
the  narrow  dimensions  enable  the  occupant  to  preserve  the  most  finished 
appearance,  as  he  has  but  little  space  over  which  to  extend  his  labors. 
The  turf  may  be  kept  shaven,  like  velvet — trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
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carefully  trained  in  the  most  graceful  or  symmetrical  forms — and  gravel 
walks  may  rival  in  smoothness  a  plank  floor.  In  laying  out  the  walks 

much  care  and 
judgment  are  re¬ 
quisite.  A  strai’t 
walk  from  the  en- 
trancegate  to  the 
first  door  always 
has  an  air  of  stiff¬ 
ness,  unless  the 
yard  is  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  this 
stiffness  is  reliev¬ 
ed  by  side  walks, 
Fig.  i.  curved  and  ar¬ 

ranged  as  in  plan,  fig.  1 ,  which  is  a  very  good  one  for  grounds  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  one  of  the  side  walks  leading  to  the  kitchen  entrance,  and  the 

other  to  the  gar¬ 
den  in  the  rear — 
the  former  may 
have  a  separate 
gate  -  entrance, 
closely  planted  so 
as  to  be  inconspicu¬ 
ous,  as  shown  on 
the  right  corner  of 
the  figure.  A  mo¬ 
dification  of  this 
plan  (fig.  2)  redu¬ 
ces  what  little  stiff¬ 
ness  there  may  be 
in  the  straight 
walk  by  introduc¬ 
ing  curved  outlines 
thro’out.  Where  a 
greater  breadth  of 
ground  exists,  it 
maybe  laid  out  as  in 
the  annexed  plan, 
(fig.  3,)  in  which 
the  principal  e  n- 
trance  walk,  with¬ 
out  the  inconveni¬ 
ent  and  unnatural 
curve  so  often  seen, 
deviates  enough 
from  the  right  line 
to  destroy  all  un¬ 
pleasant  appear¬ 
ance  of  formality. 
The  smaller  curved 
walko  n  the  right  affords  a  convenient  entrance  to  the  kitchen. 
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In  these  plans,  the  ornamental  effect  of  the  grounds  is  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  flower  beds,  nearest  the  walk  and  dwelling,  cut 
into  the  turf  as  shown  in  the  two  last  figures.  These  beds  if  neatly 
kept,  and  furnished  with  the  most  brilliant,  successively-flowering  plants, 
and  surrounded  with  a  velvet  turf,  will  wholly  avoid  the  bad  appearance 
so  often  given  to  front  grounds,  by  cutting  up  the  whole  surface  into 
beds  for  flowers.  At  the  same  time  the  labor  of  keeping  a  given  surface 
in  the  best  order  is  much  diminished,  for  the  turf  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface  in  the  third  plan,  is  quickly  passed  over 
once  a  week  with  a  lawn-scythe. 

In  selecting  the  plants  for  these  beds,  we  can  only  say  in  general  terms 
that  those  should  be  chosen  which  appear  well  the  whole  summer, 
whether  in  blossom  or  not ;  but  that  if  possible  a  constant  succession  of 
flowers  should  be  furnished  throughout  the  season.  By  commencing 
with  the  early-flowering  bulbs,  following  these  with  the  best  herbaceous 
perennials,  and  closing  with  the  finest  annuals,  a  good  succession  may  be 
kept  up;  and  if  in  addition  to  these,  some  of  the  most  brilliant  green¬ 
house  plants  can  be  had,  with  gladioluses, tiger-flowers,  and  other  summer 
and  autumn-flowering  bulbs,  the  result  will  be  highly  satisfactory 


Fig.  4. 

Where  an  acre  or  more  may  be  devoted  to  ornamental  planting  in  tlie 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  dwelling,  the  carriage  drive  takes  the  place  of 
the  foot-walk,  as  in  the  above  design,  (fig.  4,)  where  an  elliptical 
form  is  given  to  it  in  front  of  the  house,  for  turning,  after  which  it  passes 
to  the  carriage-house  which  is  densely  flanked  and  nearly  concealed  with 
'  evergreen  trees.  This  plan  is  also  intended  to  exhibit  the  protection 
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which  a  proper  disposition  of  evergreens  may  afford  in  winter,  from  the 
cold  prevailing  winds,  which  in  this  instance  are  supposed  to  blow  from 
the  north-east,  north  -  west  and  south,  the  groupings  on  these  three 
points  being  most  dense. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  plan  and  in  those  already  given,  the  mod¬ 
ern,  graceful  and  irregular  mode  of  planting  is  adopted,  equally  avoid¬ 
ing  any  thing  like  the  stiffness  of  rows,  the  formality  of  distinct  clumps, 
or  the  confused  appearance  of  indiscriminately  scattered  trees.  This 
mode  of  arranging  trees  will  he  more  fully  explained  on  a  subsequent 
page. 


FLOWER  GARDENS. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  economy  of  labor,  where  flower 
beds  are  cut  into  smooth  turf,  instead  of  occupying  the  whole  surface. 
This  gives  a  great  advantage  to  all  gardens  arranged  in  the  natural  and 
graceful  style,  instead  of  the  more  common  mode  of  stiff,  regular  geo¬ 
metric  figures.  The  accompanying  plan  (tig.  l)represents  a  garden  of 
this  sort,  which  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  a , 


i  on  a  nearly  level,  smooth,  closely-shaven  lawn — the  parallel  lines  indi¬ 
cating  the  walk,  which  passes  round  the  whole,  and  the  circles  and  ir- 
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regular  figures  within  represent  the  flower-beds.  It  will  be  observed  here 
that  the  trees  are  so  disposed  as  to  surround  the  whole  and  form  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre,  the  view  from  the  house  across  the  flower  garden,  and 
to  the  summer  house  b,  being  nearly  unobstructed,  and  rendering  most  of 
it  visible  at  one  view  At  the  same  time,  the  outline  should  be  some¬ 
what  broken,  in  order  that  a  portion  may  appear  to  be  hidden,  which 
adds  both  to  the  variety  and  apparent  extent  of  the  grounds. 

It  will  be  observed  in  this  plan,  that  wherever  there  are  any  abrupt 
curves,  beds  of  flowers  or  shrubbery  are  placed  at  those  points,  so  as  to 
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bery  should  also  be  sufficient  to  conceal  such  portions  of  the  walk  as  are 
remote  from  the  spectator,  who  should  see  only  that  portion  immedi¬ 
ately  before  him.  The  continued  curve  to  the  right  or  left  as  he  advan¬ 
ces,  affords  a  constantly  varying  scene  and  a  pleasing  succession  of 
views. 

A  more  irregular  and  picturesque  plan  is  exhibited  by  fig.  2,  (see  pre¬ 
ceding  page)  the  boundary  trees  constituting  irregularly  disposed  masses. 
A,  is  the  dwelling  house ;  B  the  green  house  or  conservatory ;  C  the  lawn; 
D,  flower-beds;  and  E  a  sun  dial,  fountain,  or  rustic  basket  of  flowers. 


GEOMETRIC  AND  NATURAL  PLANTING. 

Two  very  distinct  styles  of  arranging  and  planting  ornamental  grounds 
have  been  adopted.  In  the  old-fashioned  or  geometric  style,  every 
thing  was  arranged  in  straight  lines  or  occasional  circles.  Every  care 
was  taken,  in  this  style,  to  avoid  any  thing  like  irregularity.  A  tree  on 
one  side  of  the  house  was  opposed  by  another  vis  a  vis ;  a  row  on  the 
right  had  an  accompanying  row  on  the  left  ;  or  as  Pope  satiricallv 
expressed  it. 

Grove  nods  to  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother, 

And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  oilier 

and  the  old  gardener  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was  very  strongly  imbued 
with  this  mania,  when  he  shut  up  the  tlrief  in  the  summer  house  for 
stealing  the  fruit,  was  compelled  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  to  confine 
his  own  son  in  the  summer  house  opposite.  How  exceedingly  more 


pleasing,  is  the  simple  imitation  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  nature, 
which  constitutes  essentially  the  modern  or  natural  style. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  error  to  suppose  that  the  modern  style  consists 
'  merely  in  irregularity .  But  irregularity  without  arrangement,  is  not 
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taste — confusion  is  not  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  perfection  of  art 
consists  in  producing  a  pleasing  effect,  while  the  art  which  produced  it, 
is  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  scenery  which  artificial 
planting  produces,  may  appear  to  be  the  accidental  arrangement  of  agree¬ 
able  parts  or  objects;  hut  it  must  really  be  the  result  of  close  study  and  a 
careful  eye, — in  the  same  way  that  the  roughly  dashed  work  of  a  skillful 
painter,  where  every  touch,  rude  and  accidental  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
glance,  is  found  on  taking  the  whole  together,  to  produce  a  most  perfect 
and  complete  combination  of  different  parts.  And  one  great  excellence 
of  the  modern  style  consists  in  its  complete  adaptation  to  all  grades  of 
residences — it  does  not  require  costly  embellishments,  nor  a  profuse 
outlay — the  cottage  resident  may  show  as  much  skill  in  a  tasteful  sim¬ 
plicity,  as  the  owner  of  the  magnificent  park  in  the  disposition  of  his 
broad  lawns  and  majestic  forest  trees. 

In  order  to  produce  the  best  effect  in  grouping  trees,  these  requisites 
are  essential, — unity,  harmony  and  variety.  As  an  example  in  illustra¬ 
tion, — the  scene  represented  in  the  preceding  engraving,  representing  a 
natural  group  of  elms,  possesses  everything  agreeable  but  variety — and 
it  possesses  much  of  this  quality  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  trees 
is  concerned,  but  it  lacks  variety  from  the  trees  being  all  of  one  kind. 
For  this  reason  the  following  example  is  free  from  objection.  We  can 


give  no  better  practical  rules  on  this  subject  than  the  following  from  A. 
J.  Downing: 

“  The  only  rules  which  we  can  suggest  to  govern  the  planter  are  these: 
First,  if  a  certain  leading  expression  is  desired  in  a  group  of  trees,  to¬ 
gether  with  as  great  a  variety  as  possible,  such  species  must  be  chosen 
as  harmonize  with  each  other  in  certain  leading  points.  And,  secondly, 
in  occasionally  intermingling  trees  of  opposite  characters,  discordance 
may  be  prevented,  and  harmonious  expression  promoted,  by  interposing 
other  trees  of  an  intermediate  character. 

“  In  the  first  case,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  form  a  group  of  trees,  in 
which  gracefulness  must  be  the  leading  expression.  The  willow  alone 
would  have  the  effect;  but  in  groups,  willows  alone  produce  sameness; 
in  order,  therefore,  to  give  variety,  we  must  choose  other  trees  which, 
while  they  differ  from  the  willow  in  some  particulars,  agree  in  others. 
The  elm  has  much  larger  and  darker  foliage,  while  it  has  also  a  drooping 
spray;  the  weeping  birch  differs  in  its  leaves,  but  agrees  in  the  pensile 
flow  of  its  branches;  the  common  birch  has  few  pendant  boughs,  but 
resembles  in  the  airy  lightness  of  its  leaves ;  and  the  three-thorned  aca¬ 
cia,  though  its  branches  are  horizontal,  has  delicate  foliage  of  nearly  the 
same  hue  and  floating  lightness  as  the  willow.  Here  we  have  a  group 
of  five  trees,  which  is,  in  the  whole  full  of  gracefulness  and  variety, 
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while  there  is  nothing  in  the  composition  inharmonious  to  the  practi¬ 
ced  eye. 

“  To  illustrate  the  second  case,  let  us  suppose  a  long  sweeping  outline' 
of  maples,  birches,  and  other  light,  mellow-colored  trees,  which  the 
improver  wishes  to  vary,  and  break  into  groups,  by  spiry -topped,  ever¬ 
green  trees.  It  is  evident,  that  if  these  trees  were  planted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  peer  abruptly  out  of  the  light  colored  foliage  of  the  former 
trees,  in  dark,  or  almost  black  masses  of  tapering  verdure,  the  effect 
would  be  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  and  pleasing,  as  if  there  were  a 
partial  transition  from  the  mellow,  pale  green  of  the  maples,  etc.,  to  the 
dark  hues  of  the  oak,  ash,  or  beech,  and  finally  the  sombre  tint  of  the 
evergreens.  Thus  much  for  the  coloring;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this, 
oblong  headed  trees,  or  pyramidal  trees,  were  also  placed  near  and 
partly  intermingled  with  the  spiry -topped  ones,  the  unity  of  the  whole 
composition  would  be  still  more  complete. 

<•  Contrasts,  again,  are  often  admissible  in  woody  scenery,  and  we 
would  not  wish  to  lose  many  of  our  most  superb  trees,  because  they 
could  not  be  introduced  in  particular  portions  of  landscape.  Contrasts 
in  trees  may  be  so  violent  as  to  be  displeasing ;  as  in  the  example  of  the 
groups  of  the  three  trees,  the  willow,  poplar  and  oak;  or  they  may  be 
such  as  to  produce  spirited  and  pleasing  effects.  This  must  be  effected 
by  planting  the  different  divisions  of  trees,  first,  in  small,  leading  groups, 
and  then  by  effecting  a  union  between  the  groups  of  different  character, 
by  intermingling  those  of  the  nearest  similarity  into  and  near  the  groups: 
in  this  way,  by  easy  transitions  from  the  drooping  to  the  round-headed, 
and  from  these  to  the  tapering  trees,  the  whole  of  the  foliage  and  forms, 
harmonize  well.” 


FORM  OF  TREES. 

What  an  endless  intermixture  of  beauty,  and  intricacy,  and  richness, 
and  gracefulness,  every  where  exists  in  the  form  and  foliage  of  luxuriant 
trees  !  Prof.  Wilson,  who  was  their  enthusiastic  admirer,  exclaimed, 
“  In  what  one  imaginable  attribute,  that  it  ought  to  possess,  is  a 
tree,  pray,  deficient?  Light,  shade,  shelter,  coolness,  freshness,  music 
— all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  dew  and  dreams  dropping  through  their 
umbrageous  twilight  at  eve  and  morn — the  grove,  the  coppice,  the  wood, 
the  forest — dearly,  and  after  a  different  fashion,  do  we  love  you  all ! 
And  love  you  all  we  shall,  while  our  dim  eyes  can  catch  the  glimmer, 
our  dull  ears  the  murmur  of  the  leaves — or  our  imagination  hear  at 
midnight  the  far-off  swaying  of  old  branches  groaning  in  the  tempest.” 
Trees  are  nature’s  universal  drapery,  more  beautiful  in  form  and  color, 
than  the  imagination  of  all  the  poets  that  ever  lived  could  have  pictured, 
had  they  a  world  without  them, — an  African  desert,  “a  wild  expanse 
of  lifeless  sand  and  sky,” — to  clothe  with  refreshment  and  verdure 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  boy  who  “  could  not  see  the  town  there 
were  so  many  houses,”  and  it  is  only  in  a  similar  way  that  we  can 
account  for  the  total  want  of  appreciation  for  these  most  beautiful 
objects  of  nature,  so  commonly  prevalent.  Blessings  may  be  so  pro¬ 
fusely  showered  down,  as  not  to  be  at  all  felt;  and  hence  perhaps  the 
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reason  of  the  animosity  with  which  every  fragment  of  our  wild,  rich, 
natural  plantations  are  assailed  by  the  new  settler ;  till  nothing  is  left  to 
shelter  the  newly  erected  dwelling  from  the  burning,  bleaching  sun;— 
and  hence  also  the  reason  that  many  of  our  older  homes,  which  ought 
now  to  be  richly  embellished  with  these  delightful  and  perfect  rural 
adornments,  are  repulsive  from  their  bleakness,  exposed  as  they 

are  t0  the  torrid 
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reflection  of  dog- 
days,  and  the  drif¬ 
ting  snows  and 
whistling  winds  of 
mid -winter.  W  e 
hope  a  portion  of 
the  world  is  learn¬ 
ing  better — and  we 
are  sure  that  no 

one  has  to  do  more  than  to  open  his  eyes  and  see  the  grace  and  grandeur 
of  trees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  real,  substantial  comfort  which  may  be 
derived  from  them,  in  order  to  spare  them  from  the  axe,  and  to  plant, 
cultivate  and  admire  them. 

But  our  object  at  present  is  not  so  much  to  eulogize  trees,  as  to  point  (J 
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ing  the  ground,  and  on  a  lawn  would  present  an  incomparably  better 
appearance,  than  the  tufted  poles  represented  oQ  tlm  right,  which  show 

a  mode  of  trimming, 
which  some  adopt, 
only  because  they 
have  seen  others  do 
it.  Or, take  as  anoth¬ 
er  example,  the  fine 
old  English  beech, 
represented  at  the 
head  of  page  40,  and 
imagine  its  appear¬ 
ance  if  its  boughs 
were  lopped  off  half 
way  up  to  the  summit.  Still  more  meagre  is  the  appearance  some¬ 
times  given  to  evergreen  trees,  an  example  of  which  is  afforded  iny,  in 
the  above  figure,  as  contrasted  with  e  in  the  same  figure. 

A  very  fine  example  of  the  characteristic  form  of  growth  which  we 
here  recommend,  is  furnished  by  the  figure  on  page  41,  it  being  an  actual 
portrait  of  a  Norway  spruce  of  uncommonly  fine  and  drooping  habit  of 
growth.  Naked  stems  would  most  obviously  destroy  nearly  all  the 
grace  and  beauty  possessed  by  these  fine  trees. 


SUPPORTS  FOR  CLIMBERS. 

Vines  and  climbing  plants  may  form  objects  of  peculiar  interest  in  the 
grounds  of  every  rural  home,  if  judiciously  introdiiced,  Where  the 
house  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  cottage,  a  beautiful  effect  may  be 
produced  by  enwreathing  its  doors  or  windows,  or  mantling  its  walls 
with  their  growth,  provided  those  walls  are  built  of  such  durable  mate¬ 
rials  as  brick  or  stone.  Buildings  of  wood  are  much  injured  and  their 
decay  hastened  by  immediate  contact  with  any  kind  of  foliage.  Some 
persons  will  likewise  object  to  climbers  in  contact  with  the  house,  from 
the  insects  they  are  apt  to  introduce. 

But  no  objection  can  be  made  to  separate  supports,  in  the  form  of 
pillars  and  pyramids.  As  these,  however,  are  more  picturesque  and 
irregular  in  their  forms,  they  should  not  be  placed  in  front  of  the  house, 
nor  in  the  more  formal  and  finished  parts  of  the  ground,  but  in  such  as 
approach  a  little  more  to  wildness  of  character.  The  simplest  of  these 
supports  is  the  single  upright  pillar,  which  may  consist  of  cedar  or  other 
durable  wood  in  its  rough  bark,  or  of  a  sawed  piece  of  timber,  A  fig.  1 . 
Holes  are  bored  through  at  regular  intervals,  through  which  the  leading 
shoots  are  inserted  as  they  advance  upward  in  growth,  passing  them  in 
opposite  directions  through  the  same  hole,  and  at  the  same  time  occa¬ 
sionally  twining  them  around  the  post,  so  as  to  conceal  its  surface.  This 
mode  of  support  is  not  adapted  to  delicate  climbers,  which  have  not 
much  breadth  of  foliage,  but  for  prairie  roses,  bignonias,  and  other  strong  ^ 
climbers,  it  is  admirably  suited,  as  they  soon  cover  the  whole  surface 
with  a  little  management,  as  in  B,  fig.  1.  Nothing  can  have  a  finer  y 
- - - - - =5^3© 
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effect  than  when  two  climbing 
roses  of  unlike  colors,  as  for 
example,  the  Prairie  Queen 
and  Baltimore  Belle,  are  both 
trained  on  the  same  pillar,  the 
intermixture  of  the  flowers 
white  and  red,  in  such  profu¬ 
sion  as  these  two  sorts  furnish, 
presenting  a  most  brilliant 
exhibition.  The  height  of 
these  columns  should  not 
be  less  than  nine  or  ten  feet, 
which  will  require  the  entire 
length  of  the  post  to  be  twelve 


the 


or  thirteen  feet.  Strong  wooden  rods  or  pegs  driven  through 
holes  may  sometimes  be  preferred  for  upholding  the  climber. 

A  more  picturesque  and  irregular  pillar  of  verdure  is  made  by  simply 
procuring  a  small  cedar  tree,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  shortening  in  all 
the  side  branches  to  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  trunk  at  bottom,  and 
still  shorter  towards  the  top,  and  then  setting  it  like  a  post  two  or  three 
feet  into  the  ground  Any  rampant  climbers  will  soon  cover  this  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  form  a  firm  pyramid  of  verdure,  fig.  2.  The  bark 
should  by  all  means  be  left  on  this  support,  and  the  error.avoided  which 
we  sometimes  see,  of  carefully  shaving  it  all  off  and  painting  the  whole, 
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which  is  much  like  the  man  who  painted  his  very  neat  wood  pile,  or  the 
one  who  whitewashed  his  imitation  rock-work. 

Supports  for  slender  climbers,  (as  for  example  the  cypress-vine  and 
morning-glory,)  which  are  but  partially  covered,  may  be  more  finished 
and  artificial  in  form.  They  should  be  made  of  the  most  durable  wood, 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

and  may  be  painted  green  or  white.  Fig.  3  represents  a  very  simple 
form,  as  often  constructed;  an  improvement  is  made  by  fastening  the 
connecting  strips  in  such  a  manner  as  firmly  to  brace  the  whole  together, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  the  appearance,  which  is  of  some  conse¬ 
quence  while  the  frame  is  yet  but  partly  covered,  figs.  4  and  5.  Fig.  5 
repesents  only  one  of  the  three  sides  of  the  frame. 

A  difficulty  sometimes  occurs  where  the  climber  is  tender,  and  needs 
covering  in  winter,  as  with  Bignonia  grandiflora,  tender  roses,  kc.  This 
is  obviated  by  means  of  the  contrivance  represented  in  figures  6  and  7, 


which  admits  of  the  prostration 
of  the  support  with  all  its  load, 
every  autumn,  for  easy  covering 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A 
short  substantial  post  of  red  ce- 


Fig.  7. 


dar,  projecting  a  foot  above  the  surface,  receives  the  suppbrt  in  an 
opening  or  slit,  being  kept  upright  by  two  pins.  6,  b,  fig.  6.  On  the 
approach  of  winter  the  upper  pin  is  withdrawn,  and  the  support  laid 
flat  upon  the  ground  for  covering,  fig.  7. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  FRUIT. 


The  extension  of  three  great  improvements  mark  the  past  ten  years 
as  a  remarkable  era — Railways,  Telegraphs  and  Fruit-trees.  The  bene¬ 
fits  conferred  by  the  latter  to  the  people  at  large,  are  quite  equal  to 
those  of  the  two  first  combined.  Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  history  of 
mankind  to  compare  at  all  with  the  extent  of  fruit  gardens  and  orchards 
that  are  yearly  set  out.  Fifteen  years  ago,  we  visited  at  Rochester  what 
is  now  the  largest  nursery  in  America — it  consisted,  of  only  six  acres  of 
ground.  The  same  proprietors  now  occupy  two  hundred  a<yes  densely 
planted  with  thrifty  fruit  trees,  and  their  sales  are  fully  equal  to  their 
propagation.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  whole  ground  in  fruit  nurseries, 
within  ten  miles  of  Rochester,  did  not  amount  to  fifty  acres ;  now,  a 
careful  estimate  gives  the  amount  at  least  one  thousand  acres.  And  all 
these  are  yearly  pouring  their  millions  of  trees  into  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  yet  the  demand  for  them  to  set  out  is  quite  equal  to  the  supply. 

Ffteen  years  ago,  we  were  repeatedly  told  that  “  so  many  large  nur¬ 
series”  would  glut  the  market  for  trees — and  that  the  market  for  fruit 
would  be  likewise  deluged  and  overdone.  Time  has  now  elapsed  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  those  trees,  with  good  culture,  into  full  bearing;  and  the 
yearly  amount  set  out  since  that  prediction,  has  increased  ten-fold  •  yet 
the  price  of  good  fruit  at  this  day  is  higher  than  ever. 

There  is  a  reason  for  all  this.  One  is  the  discovered  value  of  fine  fruit, 
and  the  other  is  the  loss  of  myriads  of  young  trees  bv  bad  management. 
On  these  two  points,  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

First, — on  the  value  of  fruit,  but  few  words  will  be  needed,  for  the 
whole  community  are  quickly  discovering  that  a  few  acres  of  orchard 
often  yield  more  profit  than  all  the  rest  of  a  large  farm — that  one  to 
three  hundred  dollars  per  acre  annually  is  no  unusual  return  under  good 
management — while  in  rare  cases,  a  single  tree  will  nearly  pay  for  an 

tacre  of  ground  by  the  products  of  one  season  only.  Besides  this,  not  a 
few  are  learning  that  a  good  supply  for  family  use  saves  a  great  many 
hard-earned  dollars,  yearly  paid  to  the  miller  or  butcher,  or  what  is  the 
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same  thing,  an  equal  amount  turned  into  market.  The  use  of  apples 
alone,  where  a  constant  supply  may  be  had  for  baking,  stewing,  for  pud¬ 
dings,  and  for  pies,  would  save  to  many  families  at  least  an  hundred 
dollars  annually — and  by  using  rich,  high-flavored  sorts,  the  use  of 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  sugar  would  be  obviated,  otherwise  required  for 
sweetening  and  supplying  the  requisite  flavor.  But  this  is  so  well  under 
stood  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  subject  longer,  except  merely  to 
allude  to  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  it  must  afford  every  one  to 
be  furnished  with  a  succession  of  delicious  fruits  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  commencing  with  strawberries,  and  including  cherries,  cur¬ 
rants,  raspberries,  apricots,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and  apples,  some  of 
which  may  with  care,  be  had  for  use  during  every  day  of  the  year. 

In  relation  to  management,  a  great  deal  may  be  profitably  said.  The 
ground  for  every  orchard  and  fruit  garden,  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
properly  enriched ;  secondly,  the  trees  should  be  well  set  out;  and  third¬ 
ly,  and  most  important  of  all,  good  and  constant  cultivation  must  he 
given.  There  is  no  “royal  road”  to  good  fruit;  an  orchard  requires 
attention  and  labor  quite  as  much  as  a  field  of  corn  and  potatoes.  The 
most  efficient  and  economical  way  to  perform  this  labor  it  is  our  pre¬ 
sent  object  to  point  out. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 


Two  modes  are  adopted  for  preparing  the  soil  for  fruit  trees.  One 
is  to  reduce  the  whole  surface  to  a  high  degree  of  fertility  by  deep  plow¬ 
ing  or  trenching  and  manuring,  and  the  other  is  to  dig  large  holes  and 
fill  them  with  rich  compost  mixed  with  the  returned  soil.  Each  of 
these  modes  has  its  advantages.  In  fruit  gardens,  proper,  where  trees 
of  quick  and  rather  small  growth  are  set  as  near  each  other  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit,  it  may  he  best  to  prepare  at  once  the  whole  surface; 
but  for  extensive  apple  orchards,  where  a  distance  of  30  or  40  feet  in¬ 
tervenes  between  the  trees,  and  when  many  years  must  elapse  before 
they  cover  the  whole  surface,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  enrich  at  first  the 
soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  tree. 

The  most  perfect  way  for  preparing  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil  is 
trenching  by  hand  to  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  working  in 
manure  at  the  same  time.  But  as  this  mode  is  only  fitted  for  very  small 
portions  of  ground,  larger  may  be  well  prepared  by  means  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  and  trench  plow.  The  soil  may  he  loosened  in  the  first  place  to  a 
depth  of  twenty  inches  by  a  large  subsoil  plow  drawn  by  a  strong  team. 
After  being  thus  loosened,  a  double  Michigan  plow  will  invert  it  to  any 
desired  depth,  and  assist  in  the  intermixture  of  large  quantities  of 
manure,  which  should  be  as  finely  broken  with  the  harrow  as  practicable 


before  turning  under. 
Thus,  by  a  combined  use 
of  the  subsoil  and  trench 
plow,  and  by  a  free  use  of 
the  harrow,  a  deep,  rich, 
and  mellow  bed  of  earth 
may  be  formed  for  the 
reception  of  the  trees. 


DRAG  ROLLER. 


Well-rotted  manure  or  compost  is  best  if  the  trees  are  to  he  planted 
immediately,  but  fresh  manure  will  answer  provided  it  is  torn  to  pieces^ 
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finely  pulverized,  and  thoroughly  intermixed  with  the  soil  by  repeated 
harrowings.  On  clayey  ground,  nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose  than 
the  simple  instrument  known  as  the  “  drag-roller.” 

In  ordinary  cases  it  may  be  sufficient  to  dig  holes  in  this  mellow  bed  of 
deep  soil,  only  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots  of  trees  without  crow¬ 
ding  ;  but  where  a  very  rapid  growth  is  desired  during  the  first  years 
after  transplanting,  large  holes,  several  feet  in  diameter,  are  to  he  dug 
and  filled  with  richer  materials. 

When  the  whole  surface  cannot  he  prepared  in  this  manner,  large 
holes  should  be  dug,  and  filled  with  rotted  manure  and  earth,  intimately 
intermixed.  No  fresh  manure  should  ever  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  roots ;  but  if  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  it  may  be  placed 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  large  holes  for  the  roots  to  penetrate  as  they 
extend  their  growth.  By  preparing  holes  in  this  way  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  we  have  found  the  young  trees  to  make  a  growth  for  the 
first  four  years  at  least  triple  that  of  trees  set  in  common  good  soil  with 
holes  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots. 

In  setting  out  large  apple  orchards,  it  may  not  he  practicable  to  sub¬ 
soil  or  trench  the  entire  ground.  Large  holes  may  be  dug  as  just 
described,  or  a  strip  of  ground  for  each  row  eight  feet  wide,  may  be 
prepared  by  subsoiling  and  manuring,  taking  care  in  all  cases  that  the 
manure  is  well  pulverized  and  incorporated  by  repeated  harrowings. 
This  mode  is  particularly  adapted  to  clayey  grounds,  the  furrow  which 
is  made  at  each  row  operating  as  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  settle  and  freeze  in  winter  about  the  roots.  For  this 
reason  it  will  be  important  to  place  the  rows  in  a  descending  direction ; 
and  the  drainage  will  be  facilitated  by  laying  a  little  brush  in  the  bottom 
of  the  “  dead  furrow,”  before  it  is  filled  with  the  plow,  along  which  the 
surplus  water  will  soak  away. 


DRAINING. 


The  assistance  to  drainage  we  have  just  spoken  of,  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  superseding  the  necessity  of  thorough  underdraining.  There 
are  very  few  soils  which  would  not  be  greatly  bcnefitted  by  it,  and  to 
many,  even  those  supposed  to  be  dry  enough,  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Many  thousand  young  trees  are  yearly  lost  in  consequence  of  setting 
them  in  ground  that  retains  more  or  less  stagnant  water,  although  dry 
on  the  surface ;  and  many  thousand  bearing  trees  become  stunted ,  mossy , 
and  yield  scrubby  fruit  from  the  same  cause, 


DISTANCES,  AND  LAYING  OUT  THE  GROUND. 


In  laying  out  ground  for  transplanting,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
know  the  proper  distances  for  each  sort.  If  too  remote  from  each  other, 
a  waste  of  land  is  the  result;  if  too  near,  they  crowd  each  other,  and 
prevent  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
following  rules  on  this  subject,  which  are  as  nearly  correct  as  may  be 
given  for  general  application  to  different  varieties  and  soils,  are  copied 
from  a  late  edition  of  the  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

<•  At>ples. — In  fertile  districts  of  the  country,  where  the  trees  may 
yreat  size,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  land,  40  feet  is  the 
;ance  required.  The  usual  distance  is  two  rods  or  38  feet, 
st  is  to  be  made  of  the  land,  and  where  thinning-in  the  li 
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when  the  trees  become  too  large,  25  feet  distance  may  be 
adopted.  For  pyramids  on  apple  stocks,  10  feet;  for  pyramids  or 
dwarf  standards  on  Doucain  stocks,  8  feet;  for  dwarf  round-headed 
trees  on  paradise  stocks,  6  feet. 

Pears.— Large  growing  standard  varieties,  on  pear  stocks,  20  feet; 
dwarf  standards  on  quince  (with  stems  pruned  up  2  or  3  feet,  the  heads 
with  natural  growth,  or  slightly  thinned  by  pruning  but  once  a  year,  for 
orchard  culture,)  8  feet;  pyramids  on  pear  stocks,  8  to  10  feet;  on 
quince,  6  feet.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  pears  on  quince  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  high  or  enriching  cultivation.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  plant  them  and  then  neglect  giving  them  the  best  care. 

Peaches. — It  is  usual  to  allow  about  20  feet  for  peach  trees  that  are 
never  shortened-in,  but  permitted  to  spread  out  and  take  their  natural 
course.  But  if  shortened-in  annually  as  they  should  be,  or  even  trien- 
nially ,  by  cutting  back  three-year  branches,  they  may  occupy  only  12  feet. 
Peach  trees  budded  on  the  plum,  which  reduces  their  growth  a  little 
may  be  kept  cut  back  so  as  to  require  a  space  of  only  8  or  9  feet. 

Cherries. — Common  standards,  20  feet  apart;  pyramids  on  common 
stocks,  10  feet;  on  Mahaleb  stocks,  6  feet.  Dukes  and  Morellos  require 
only  three-fourths  of  this  space. 

Plums. — Standards,  15  feet;  pyramids,  8  to  10  feet. 

Apricots. — Oue-fourth  more  space  than  for  plums. 

Quinces. — 6  to  8  feet. 

Grapes. — Most  vigorously  growing  native  sorts,  on  a  trellis  8  feet 
high,  25  feet  apart;  on  a  12  feet  trellis,  16  feet  apart.  Foreign  grapes, 
one-half  this  distance. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — 4  to  5  feet. 

Raspberries. — 3  to  4  feet. 

For  the  above  distances,  the  following  is  the  number  of  trees  required 
for  an  acre : 


40  feet  apart, .  27  trees.  12  feet  apart, .  302  trees. 

33  “  40  “  10  “  435  “ 

25  “  69  “  8  “  680  “ 

20  “  10S  “  6  “  1.208  “ 

15  “  193  “  4  “  2,720  “ 

Having  determined  the  distances,  the  next  step  is  to  lay  out  the  plans 
for  digging  the  holes.  For  simple  square  planting,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  measure  off  the  given  distances  on  the  four  boundaries  of  the  square 
lot,  and  then  by  stretching  a  cord,  or  staking  straight  lines,  the  points  of 
intersection  will  be  the  places  for  each  tree.  The  rows  are  thus  laid  out 
perfectly  straight,  which  is  an  important  convenience  in  cultivation,  and 
avoids  the  difficulties  of  the  crooked  rows  which  are  sure  to  result  from 
a  careless  mode  of  beginning.  This  square  mode  of  planting  is  best  for 
largeapple  orchards.  For  smaller  plantations,  and  for  other  kinds  of  trees, 
it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  place  the  trees  in  thick  rows,  allowing  more 
Space  between  each  row,  as  represented  in  the  figure  below.  °Along 

*#*##*#***#* 
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these  rows  the  plow  may  be  passed,  cultivating  a  strip  of  ground  several 
feet  on  each  side,  but  leaving  the  rest  of  the  ground  between  them  for 
grass  or  other  crops.  While  the  trees  are  small  this  mode  admits  of 
deep  and  thorough  cultivation  on  that  portion  of  the  ground  which  needs- 
it  most. 

The  following  figure  exhibits  a  mode  of  arrangement  which  may  be 
adopted  where  trees  growing  to  different  sizes  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  enclosure,  giving  different  spaces  for  each  tree  according  to  its 
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need,  and  yet  placing  all  in  rows  so  as  to  allow  horse  cultivation  both 
ways.  The  larger  growing  kinds,  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  &c.  occupy  the 
wider  rows,  and  dwarf  pears  the  narrower.  Those  of  intermediate  size, 
such  as  plums  and  apricots,  are  planted  at  medium  distances.  These 
being  liable  to  be  stung  by  the  curculio,  occupy  one  end  of  the  enclosure, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  young  fruit  begins  to  form,  a  temporary  fence  (a  a) 
is  run  across,  and  pigs  and  poultry  confined  in  this  part.  These  animals 
prove  one  of  the  most  easy  and  efficient  destroyers  of  the  curculio,  eating 
all  the  punctured  and  wormy  fruit  that  falls. 

Barry’s  “  Fruit  Garden  ”  furnishes  the 
following  plan  for  a  pear  orchard. 

“  Standard  pears  do  not  require  so  much 
space  as  apples,  their  branches  generally 
are  more  erect.  In  this  country  standard 
pears  should  not  have  naked  trunks  over 
four  feet  high  at  most,  and  twenty-five 
feet  apart  is  quite  sufficient ;  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  an  acre  will  contain  about  seventy 
trees.  These,  as  a  general  thing,  will  not 
begin  to  bear  until  the  tenth  year,  unless 
artificial  means  be  resorted  to.  By  putting 
one  pyramid,  or  low  standard,  between 
each  in  the  same  row,  and  a  row  ten  feet 
apart  between  each  row  of  standards,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  we  can  plant  250 
dwarfs,  or  pyramids,  that  will  commence 
bearing  the  third  year,  and  will  be  i 
bearing  the  fifth ;  yielding  not  less 
average  than  $1  to  $2  per  tree.” 
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TRANSPLANTING. 

To  transplant  a  tree  properly,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  its 
growth  as  litle  as  possible,  it  must  be  taken  up  with  the  entire  mass  of  its 
roots,  as  nearly  as  possible.  Few  persons  who  dig  a  tree  are  aware  that 

they  are  cutting  off  and  lea¬ 
ving  in  the  ground,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  net-work  of 
finely  branching  fibres.  We 
have  already  shown  that  the 
roots  usually  extend  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  about  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  tree.  The  an¬ 
nexed  fig.  will  show  the  result 
of  the  usual  mode  of  digging, 
a  representing  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  b  b  the  circle  cut  by  the 
spade,  and  without  this  the 
roots  left  in  the  ground. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
mutilating  the  roots  to  some 
degree,  but  the  less  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and  some  kinds  of  trees 
recover  more  speedily  from 
its  effects  than  others.  The  peach,  for  example,  is  remarkable  for  quickly 
reproducing  new  shoots,  and  hence  if  the  top  be  lopped  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree  to  the  mutilation  of  the  roots,  new  shoots  will  soon  be  thrown 
out,  and  the  tree  speedily  recover  from  the  effects  of  transplanting,  pro¬ 
vided  the  best  cultivation  is  given  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cherry  is  very  slow  in  reproducing  shoots,  and  is  easily  injured  and 
checked  by  much  trimming,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  secure  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible  the  entire  removal  of  the  roots.  Apple  trees  are  intermediate 
between  the  peach  and  cherry  in  this  respect,  and  hence  the  tops  should 

be  more  sparingly  pruned  than  the 
peach,  in  transplanting.  An  excellent 
rule  to  apply  in  such  cases,  is  to  cut  off 
only  a  certain  portion  of  all  the  one-year 
shoots.  For  instance,  three-fourths  to 
nine-tenths  of  each  shoot  may  be  taken 
off  from  peach  trees;  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  from  apple  trees;  and  very  few  if 
any  from  cherry  trees.  The  annexed 
figures  represent  the  appearance  of  an 
apple  or  peach  tree  before  and  after  the 
pruning  is  performed,  showing  that  the 
form  of  the  head  is  not  at  all  disturbed 
by  the  operation,  and  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  year’s  growth,  even  the 
size  is  not  interfered  with.  By  this 
treatment,  peach  trees  will  send  out 
such  vigorous  shoots,  as  to  become  real¬ 
ly  much  larger  by  the  close  of  the  first 
season,  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  entire  tops  had  been  left  upon 
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them ;  and  apple  trees  in  most  cases  will  lose  nothing  in  size,  but  gain 
much  in  vigor.  Another  advantage  of  this  free  shortening  of  the  peach 
roots  consists  in  the  safety  with  which  trees  of  large  size  will  bear  trans¬ 
planting  ;  for  while  by  the  common  mode  two-year  trees  are  regarded  as 
large  enough,  a  free  cutting-in  of  the  tops  has  enabled  us  to  remove 
trees  four  years  from  the  bud  not  only  without  loss  in  a  single  case,  but 
with  an  immediate  reproduction  of  thrifty  shoots. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  best  modes  of  setting  the  young 
tree  in  the  soil.  The  best  modern  practice  embraces  the  following  requi¬ 
sites,  after  the  tree  has  been  carefully  dug  up,  the  soil  properly  enriched, 
and  the  holes  prepared  for  their  reception. 

1.  Paring  off  with  a  knife,  those  parts  of  the  roots  which  have  been 
bruised  or  wounded  with  the  spade,  so  as  to  prevent  decay. 

2.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  or  the  roots  have  become  dried  out  of  the 
ground,  dipping  them  into  a  bed  of  soft  mud,  to  coat  their  surface.  _ 

3.  Setting  the  tree  no  deeper  than  it  stood  before,  except  it  be  an  inch 
or  two  to  allow  the  settling  of  the  soil. 

4.  Spreading  out  the  fibres  in  every  direction  as  widely  and  evenly  as 
possible,  while  fine  mould  is  sprinkled  or  sifted  in  among  them  to  fill  up 
the  hole. 

5.  Dashing  in  a  few  quarts  of  water  when  the  hole  is  nearly  filled,  or 
pouring  it  from  a  watering-pot  while  filling,  to  settle  the  earth  closely 
among  all  the  fine  roots,  and  leave  no  interstices.  Afterwards,  the  filling  is 
completed  by  a  layer  of  dry,  mellow  earth.  This  mode  of  settling  the  earth 
is  much  better  than  treading  with  the  foot. 


Trees  that  are  set  in  autumn,  will  need  stiffening 


against  the  winter  winds.  If  they  are  of 
\  modederate  size,  a  mound  of  earth  will  be 


sufficient,  embanked  about  the  tree  as  shown 
in  fig.  1.  Such  a  mound  also  tends  to  pro¬ 


tect  the  roots  from  the  influence  of  winter 
^  frost.  It  is  to  be  removed  and  spread  in  the  °<>vS 


spring.  In  windy  situations,  and  with  larger 
trees,  staking  may  be  necessary.  To  avoid 
hitting  the  roots,  the  stake  sould  be  driven 
before  the  hole  is  filled.  Pig.  2  represents 
the  operation  as  completed,  the  straw  bands 
being  so  tied  between  the  tree  and  the  stake , 
^  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  chafing  the 


Fig.  l.  bark. 


Fig.  2. 


SEASON  FOR  TRANSPLANTING 


A  great  deal  of  argument  has  been  used  in  favor  of  autumn  and  spring 
transplanting  respectively,  and  each  season  has  its  strenuous  advocates. 
As  a  general  rule,  we  advise  planters  to  do  the  work  when  they  have 
time  to  do  it  well ;  for  after  all,  the  subsequent  treatment  of  trees  has 
more  to  do  with  their  success,  at  least  twenty-fold,  than  the  season  of 
the  year  for  setting.  Hardy  trees,  as  the  apple,  may  do  rather  better  if 
transplanted  in  autumn,  as  they  get  an  earlier  start  in  spring.  Tender 
s  the  peach  and  apricot,  although  they  frequently  do  we 
nes  injured  by  unusually  unfavorable  winters,  or  such 


accompanied  with  frequent  and  sudden  changes,  and  especial! 
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severe  cold  after  long  rains.  On  heavy  soils,  a  very  wet  winter  will  be 
quite  sure  to  destroy  more  or  less  of  them,  unless  well  drained.  It  will 
he  safest  perhaps,  in  all  cases  to  set  peach  trees  in  spring ;  and  when  they 
are  received  from  a  distance  in  autumn,  to  bury  the  roots  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  stems,  in  fine  mellow  earth,  where  mice  cannot 
reach  them,  taking  great  care  to  Jill  the  interstices  among  the  roots.  If 
on  a  dry  spot  they  will  keep  safely  in  this  way 
through  the  hardest  winters.  Or  if  they  must 
be  set  out  at  once,  a  high  and  broad  mound 
such  as  that  already  described  for  stiffening 
the  tree,  will  afford  ample  protection  for  the 
roots. 

It  will  contribute  much  to  their  safety,  on 
soils  the  least  liable  to  become  water-soaked, 
to  plant  the  tree,  without  digging  a  hole  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  raising  the  earth  upon 
the  roots,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  where  the 
dotted  line  represents  the  natural  surface. 

AFTER-MANAGEMENT  AND  CULTIVATION. 

The  young  orchard  having  been  properly  transplanted,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  management  is  yet  to  come.  The  three  chief  requi¬ 
sites  under  this  head,  are  watering ,  mulching,  and  cultivation  of  soil. 

Watering.  If  the  other  two  requisites  are  attended  to,  it  is  very  rare 
that  any  watering  is  needed  by  the  newly  transplanted  tree.  Before  the 
leaves  open,  very  little  moisture  escapes  through  its  stem  and  branches. 
Pouring  on  large  quantities  of  water  at  this  time,  is  therefore  not  only 
needless,  but  often  very  hurtful,  by  causing  water-soaked  roots,  and 
tending  to  induce  decay.  The  best  way  in  which  water  may  be  applied 
to  such  trees,  is  to  wet  the  bark  every  day  at  evening,  and  oftener  if 
they  are  shrivelled,  maintaining  a  moist  surface  if  necessary  by  a  thin 
coating  of  straw  over  the  stem.  Trees  apparently  dead  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  full  foliage  by  this  process. 

After  their  expansion  the  leaves  throw  off  water  rapidly.  But  even 
then,  water  will  do  more  harm  than  good  unless  properly  applied.  We 
have  known  many  trees  killed  by  drouth  occasioned  by  watering.  A  lit¬ 
tle  has  been  poured  upon  the  surface,  but  which  never  reached  the  roots, 
and  caused  only  a  hard  crust,  depriving  the  soil  of  that  fine  sponge-like 
quality  which  enables  it  to  retain  moisture.  Whenever  it  becomes  re¬ 
quisite  to  apply  water,  a  few  inches  of  the  top  should  be  first  taken  off, 
the.water  poured  in  directly  on  the  roots,  and  then  the  earth  replaced, 
taking  care  to  make  it  fine  and  mellow. 

Mulching,  in  connection  with  a  mellow  surface,  will  in  nearly  all  cases 
entirely  obviate  watering.  This  is  nothing  more  than  covering  the 
ground  about  the  tree  with  old  straw,  coarse  barn-yard  litter,  ieaves 
from  the  woods,  saw-dust,  tan,  or  other  materal  tending  to  retain  the 
moisture  of  the  soil,  which  is  otherwise  constantly  escaping  from  the 
earth  below.  It  is  usually  applied  much  too  thinly,  and  in  too  small  a 
circle  about  the  tree.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  roots  extend  to 
great  distances.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  small  space  uncovered  immedi¬ 
ately  about  the  trunk,  otherwise  mice  may  harbor  under  it  and  eat  the 
bark. 
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Newly  set  cherry 
trees  are  almost  sure 
to  perish  during  the 
heat  of  dry  summers 
unless  well  mulched, 
even  after  they  have 
commenced  a  vigorous 
growth  early  in  the 
season. 

The  annexed  figure 
exhibits  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  mulching  and 
manuring  as  often  ap¬ 
plied  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  while  the 
roots  far  beyond,  re¬ 
ceive  no  benefit.  Ap¬ 
plication  to  a  broader 
surface  is  insdispensa- 
hle. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  most  important  of  all  operations  in  connexion  with  the  culture  of 
fruit,  and  that  on  which  the  rapid  growth,  early  bearing  and  abundant 
crops  of  the  trees  and  the  large  size  and  high  quality  of  the  fruit,  mostly 
depends,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

“It  is  the  more  important,”  says  the  American  Fruit  Culturist, 
“because  it  is  not  commenced  and  finished  in  a  day,  hut  needs  constant 
attention  for  years;  and  in  ordinary  practice  it  receives  greater  neglect. 
For,  of  the  thousands  of  trees  which  are  every  year  transplanted  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  assertion  may  be  made  with  safety,  that  more  are 
lost  from  neglected  after-culture  than  from  all  othercauses  put  together. 

“  To  purchase  and  set  out  fine  fruit  trees  of  rare  sorts,  in  a  baked  and 
hardened  soil,  whose  entire  moisture  and  fertility  are  consumed  by  a 
crop  of  weeds  and  grass,  might  very  aptly  and  without  exaggeration  be 
compared  to  the  purchase  of  a  fine  horse,  and  then  perpetually  to  exclude 
him  from  food  and  drink. 

“  Here  is  the  great  and  fatal  error  with  a  large  portion  who  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  We  may  not  incorrectly  divide  these  into  three 
classes  : 

“1.  Those  who,  having  procured  their  trees,  destroy  them  at  once  by 
drying  them  in  the  sun  or  wind,  or  freezing  them  in  the  cold,  before 
setting  out. 

“2.  Those  who  destroy  them  by  crowding  the  roots  into  small  holes  cut 
out  of  a  sod,  where,  if  they  live,  they  maintain  a  stunted  and  feeble 
existence,  like  the  half-starved  cattle  of  a  neglectful  farmer. 

“  3.  Others  set  them  out  well,  and  then  consider  their  labors  as  having 
closed.  They  are  subsequently  suffered  to  become  choked  with  grass, 
weeds  or  crops  of  grain — some  live  and  linger,  others  die  under  the 
hardship ;  or  else  are  demolished  by  cattle,  or  broken  down  by  the  team 
which  cultivates  the  ground. 
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“  A  neighbor  purchased  fifty  very  fine  peach  trees,  handsomely  rooted 
and  of  vigorous  growth;  they  were  well  set  out  in  a  field  containing  a 
fine  crop  of  heavy  clover  and  timothy.  The  following  summer  was  dry ; 
and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  meadow  grass  nearly  obscured  them  from 
sight.  What  was  the  consequence?  Their  fate  was  precisely  what 
every  farmer  would  have  predicted  of  as  many  hills  of  corn,  planted 
and  overgrown  in  a  thick  meadow, — very  few  survived  the  first  year. 

“Another  person  bought  sixty  of  worse  quality  in  growth;  he  set  them 
out  well,  and  kept  them  well  hoed  with  potatoes.  He  lost  but  one  tree; 
and  continuing  to  cultivate  them  with  low  hoed  crops,  they  now  afford 
yearly  loads  of  rich  peaches. 

“Another  neighbor  procured  fifty  good  trees.  Passing  his  house  the 
same  year  late  in  summer,  he  remarked,  “  I  thought  a  crop  of  wheat 
one  of  the  best  for  young  peach  trees?” — “  Just  the  reverse;  it  is  one  of 
the  worst — all  sown  crops  are  injurious;  all  low  hoed  ones  beneficial.” — 
“  Well,”  answered  he,  “  1  have  found  it  so — my  fifty  trees  all  lived  it  is 
true,  but  I  have  lost  one  year  of  their  growth  by  my  want  of  knowledge.” 
On  examination,  they  were  found  in  excellent  soil,  and  had  been  well 
set  out.  All  the  rows  were  in  a  field  of  wheat,  except  one  which  was  hoed 
with  a  crop  of  potatoes.  The  result  was  striking.  Of  the  trees  that 
stood  among  the  wheat,  some  had  made  shoots  the  same  year,  some  an 
inch  long,  some  two  inches,  and  a  very  few,  five  or  six  inches.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  on  nearly  every  one  that  grew  with  the  potatoes,  new 
shoots  a  foot  and  a  half  could  be  found,  and  on  some  the  growth  had 
been  two  feet,  two  and  a  half,  and  three  feet.  Other  cases  have  furnished 
nearly  as  decisive  contrasts? 

“  Trees  are  frequently  mutilated  in  cultivating  the  ground  with  a 
team  ;*  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  arrange  the  horses  when  they  work 
near  the  line  of  trees,  one  before  the  other,  ad  tandem.  Let  a  boy  ride 
the  forward  one,  use  long  traces  and  short  whipple-tree,  and  place  the 
whole  in  the  charge  of  a  careful  man  who  knows  that  one  tree  is  worth 
more  than  fifty  hills  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  no  danger  need  be  feared. 
In  the  absence  of  this  arrangement  oxen  will  be  safer  than  horses. 

.vsSSltit&t  When  it  becomes  necessary  for  trees 

to  stand  in  grass,  as  in  some  instances 
near  dwellings,  a 
circle  of  several  feet 
round  each  tree 
must  be  kept  mellow 
by  the  spade,  fig.  1. 

The  work  should  be 
shallow  near  the  tree 
to  prevent  injury  to 
the  roots,  and  grad¬ 
ually  deepen  as  it 
recedes.  This  ope¬ 
ration  when  repeat¬ 
ed  several  times  du- 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


ring  summer,  has  been  known  to  increase  the  growth  five  fold.  But  a 

*  When  bark  is  accidentally  rubbed  off,  if  in  early  summer,  the  fresh  surface  should  be 
left  untouched,  and  a  new  bark  will  soon  form  and  cover  the  surface.  Rubbing  the 
wound  with  earth,  spoils  this  surface,  and  leaves  a  bad  wound.  ( ) 
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not  less 


not  less  important  result  is  the  exclusion  of  the  mice,  for  which  this  is 


by  far  the  most  effectual  method,  if  the  surface  is  raised  nine  or  ten 
inches  round  the  tree  just  before  winter,  fig  2.  The  grass  no  longer 
affords  these  animals  any  hiding  place,  and  when  they  reach  the  bank  of 
fresh  earth,  they  are  immediately  diverted  from  their  course,  and  never 
attack  the  stem.  To  this  we  may  add  that  we  have  never  known  this 
practice  of  raising  a  small  mound  of  fresh  earth,  to  fail  in  completely 
protecting  young  trees  from  mice,  even  when  standing  near  thick  grass, 
out  of  many  hundreds  of  instances. 

All  low  hoed  crops  are  best  for  young  orchards,  such  as  beans,  turnips, 
field  beets,  and  carrots.  Sowed  grain  crops  are  bad,  and  meadows  still 
worse.  But  even  hoed  crops  operate  in  some  degree  as  weeds,  and 
hence  the  most  successful  orchardists  keep  the  whole  surface  in  clean 
mellow  cultivation,  without  any  crop  whatever,  and  find  it  most  profita¬ 
ble.  The  only  exception  they  make  is  in  planting  a  portion  of  the  space 
in  very  young  orchards,  several  feet  distant  from  each  tree. 

All  orchards  should  be  manured  as  often  as  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  and  dwarf  pears  which  need  very  high  culture,  should  be  well 
manured  annually ;  for  which  purpose  a  heap  of  good  compost  should 
always  be  ready,  and  a  peck  or  half  a  bushel  applied  to  each  tree.  All 
manuring  should  be  in  autumn. 


.m.  PRUNING. 

Some  kinds  of  fruiWtrees  need  but  little  pruning,  as  for  example  the 
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cnerry  and  standard  pear.  Others,  again,  need  a  large  amount,  as  the 
dwarf  pear  and  the  peach.  A\  e  have  only  space  here  to  point  out  some 
of  the  leading  particulars. 

Pruning  the  Apple.  The  chief  object  is  to  preserve  a  good  form  to  the 
head,  and  to  prevent  a  thick  and  brushy  growth  of  the  branches.  If 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  a  good  shape  at  the  beginning,  very  little  pru¬ 
ning  will  be  afterwards  needed,  except  occasionally  rubbing  off,  or  cut¬ 
ting  off  with  the  knife,  any  unnecessary,  crooked,  or  straggling  shoots. 
If  this  “  thumb  and  finger”  or  “knife-pruning,”  as  it  is  termed,  is 
timely  attended  to,  the  saw  and  the  axe  need  not  be  called  into  use 
afterwards. 

Pruning  the  P each.  No  tree  is  more  neglected,  and  none  more  benefited 
by  pruning  than  the  peach.  When  it  first  comes  into  bearing,  the  head  is 
evenly  filled  with  thrifty  shoots,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  of  excellent 
quality.  But  in  a  few  years  the  shoots  in  the  centre  of  the  head  die  out, 


leaving  a  dense  mass  of  leaves  and 
branches  on  the  outside  only.  The 
thriftiness  has  diminished,  and  the  fruit 
is  smaller  and  inferior  in  flavor.  This 
process  continues  until  the  tree  consists 
only  of  long  naked  branches  with  a  few 
leaves  and  fruit  on  the  extremities,  which 
the  weight  of  the  crops,  operating  like  a 


Fig.  «. 


lever  on  the  ends,  has  bent  down,  and  given  a  wide  spreading  form  to 
the  tree,  as  shown  in  fig.  a. 

Pruning  will  obviate  this  result.  The  shortening-in  method  is  the 
A  only  one  to  be  adopted,  and  is  performed  in  two  ways.  One,  consists 
A  merely  in  cutting  back  every  winter  or  spring,  every  one  year’s  shoot  on 
I)  the  tree,  so  as  to  leave  about  one-half  or  one-third  of  each.  This  pre- 
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vents  the  branches  from  extending  into  long  arms, 
lessens  the  outside  foliage  and  permits  a  growth  of 
good  shoots  through  every  part  of  the  head,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  fig.  b.  At  the  same  time  that  it  increases 
the  vigor  of  the  tree,  it  thins  the  crop,  and  prevents 
that  very  common  cause  of  poor  fruit,  overloading. 
The  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  therefore  greatly 
improved  by  this  treatment.  At  the  same  time,  the 
trees  being  preserved  in  a  compact  form,  they  may  be 


Fig.  b. 


placed  much  nearer  together,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  planted  on 
an  acre. 

But  there  is  one  difficulty.  The  labor  of  cropping  every  shoot  yearly, 
is  too  great  to  be  thought  of  by  most  cultivators  who  have  large 
orchards.  The  best  mode  in  such  cases  is  to  cut  off  every  few  years, 
considerable  portions  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  give  a  neat  rounded  form 
to  the  head,  at  the  same  time  taking  special  care  to  avoid  two  errors, 
viz.  1,  shearing  all  over  evenly  like  a  hedge,  and  2,  leaving  stumps  pro¬ 
jecting  all  over  the  tree.  These  errors  are  avoided  by  thinning-back, 
and  by  always  cutting  at  a  fork  where  no  bare  stump  can  be  made. 


PRUNING  THE  DWARF  PEAR. 


In  consequence  of  the  frequent  inquiries  that  ara  made  for  information 
on  this  subject,  we  are  induced  to  give  full  directions,  which  we  cannot 
furnish  better  than  by  quoting  the  following  from  the  American  Fruit 
Culturist: 

Pyramids.  For  pyramids,  (a  form  of  training  applied  most  frequently 
to  dwarf  pears,)  the  early  treatment  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
standards.  As  the  sap  tends  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  producing  the 
strongest  side-shoots  towards  the  top,  and  the  shortest  and  most  feeble 
towards  the  bottom,  the  natural  form  of  the  tree  gradually  becomes  a 
trunk  or  stem  with  a  branching  head.  To  prevent  this  result,  and  give 
a  strong  broad  set  of  branches  at  the  bottom,  a  thorough  and  regular 
system  of  shortening-down  must  be  adopted  at  the  outset.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  usually  pursued. 

After  the  single  shoot  from  the  bud  has  grown  one  season,  (fig  a,)  it 


is  cut  down  so  as  to  leave  not  over  one 
foot,  and  if  the  tree  is  weak  not  over 
six  inches,  (fig.  b.)  As  a  consequence, 
the  buds  on  this  remaining  portion,  re¬ 
ceiving  all  the  sap,  make  a  vigorous 
growth.  The  upper  one  must  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  leader,  by  pinching  off 
early  the  tips  of  the  others,  beginning 
first  with  the  upper  ones  which  will  be 
the  strongest,  and.  gradually  descending 
as  the  season  advances  to  the  lower  ones, 
which  should  be  left  the  longest  in  order 


to  give  them  the  most  strength,  (fig.  c.)  Six  inches  of  naked  stem  be¬ 
low  the  branches  should  be  left,  by  rubbing  off  all  shoots  below;  and  if 
in  a  region  liable  to  deep  snows,  this  space  should  be  a  foot,  to  prevent 
splitting  off  the  limbs  by  the  weight  of  the  snow,  and  for  which  object 
the  tree  should  not  be  cut  down  lower  than  eighteen  inches  at  the  close  of 
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the  first  season.  The  pruning  after  the  second  year’s  growth,  con 
sists  in  cutting  down  again  the  leader  for  a  second  crop  of  side  shoots ; 
and  these  side  shoots,  and  the  new  leader,  are  to  be  treated  precisely  as 
those  below  were  treated  the  year  before.  At  the  same  time,Hhe  last 
year’s  side  shoots,  on  the  lower  part,  are  to  be  cut  back,  (the  longest  at 
the  bottom  so  as  to  give  a 
pyramidal  form,)  in  order 
to  insure  the  growth  of  the 
buds  upon  them.  The  new 
side  shoots  thus  caused,  are 
to  be  pinched  off  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  fruit 
spurs,  (according  to  the 
process  described  hereafter 
in  this  chapter,)  except  one 
shoot  left  on  each  as  a  lea¬ 
der,  and  another,  if  needed, 
to  fill  up  the  space  made  by 
the  widening  limbs.  The 
pyramid  may  now  be  said 
-  to  have  been  fairly  formed; 
and  it  is  only  requisite  to 
continue  and  prolong  the 
same  process  for  succes¬ 
sive  years.  Fig.  d,  repre-  '  *• 

sents  a  four-year  pyramid  three  times  pruned,  each  section  being  shown 
at  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  and  the  cross-lines  indicating  the  place  for  the 
fourth  pruning.  Fig.  e  represents  a  perfectly  pruned  pyramid  in  bearing. 

After  the  tree  has  attained  sufficient  size,  its  further  extension  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  pruning  back  the  shoots.  If  the  fruit  spurs  become  too 
numerous,  a  part  of  them  are  to  be  pruned  closely  out,  so  as  to  give  an 
even  and  not  crowded  crop.  When  spurs  become  too  old,  they  may  be 
mostly  removed  for  new  ones  to  spring  from  their  bases. 

Some  varieties  of  the  pear  throw  out  side  shoots  spontaneously  the 
first  year.  Such  trees  may  be  treated  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  ordi¬ 
nary  two-year  pyramid.  On  the  contrary,  such  sorts  as  have  small  or 
flat  buds,  may  need  a  more  severe  cutting  back  than  others,  in  order  to 
arouse  the  buds  into  action  and  induce  them  to  break  into  shoots. 

Throughout  the  whole  process  of  pruning  and  training  pyramids  as 
well  as  every  other  tree,  the  frequent  error  of  allowing  the  shoots  and 
branches  to  become  too  thick  and  to  crowd  each  other,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  The  size  and  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and  its  perfection  in 
richness  and  flavor,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  full,  vigorous, 
and  healthy  development  of  the  leaves  which  supply  all  the  material 
for  the  growing  fruit,  will  repay  well  the  labor  required  for  this  excel¬ 
lent  result. 

GRAFTING. 

The  following  directions  for  grafting  and  budding,  arecopied  from  the 
last  edition  of  the  “  American  Fruit  Culturist.” 

There  are  two  chief  requisites  for  success:  the  first,  that  the  graft  be 
so  set  in  the  stock,  that  the  sap  may  flow  upward  without  interrup-  ' 
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tion;  and  the  second,  that  the  forming  wood  may  flow  downward  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  through  the  inner  bark.  To  effect  these  two  requisites,  it  is 
needful,  first,  that  the  operation  be  performed  with  a  sharp  knife,  that 
the  vessels  and  pores  may  be  cut  smoothly  and  evenly,  and  the  two  parts 
be  brought  into  immediate  and  even  contact.  Secondly,  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  be  so  contrived  that  a  permanent  and  considerable  pressure  be 
applied  to  keep  all  parts  of  these  cut  faces  closely  together.  Thirdly , 
that  the  line  of  division  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood,  should 
coincide  or  exactly  correspond  in  each ;  for  if  the  inner  bark  of  the  one 
sets  wholly  on  the  wood  of  the  other,  the  upward  current  through  the 
wood  and  back  through  the  bark,  is  broken,  and  the  graft  cannot  flourish 
or  grow.  And,  fourthly ,  that  the  wounded  parts  made  by  the  operation, 
be  effectually  excluded  from  the  external  air,  chiefly  to  retain  a  due 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  graft,  but  also  to  exclude  the  wet,  until  by  the 
growth  of  the  graft,  the  union  is  effected. 

1.  The  first  requisite  is  best  attained  by  keeping  a  keen,  flat  bladed- 
knife  to  cut  the  faces,  and  another  knife  for  other  purposes. 

2.  The  second  requires  that  the  jaws  of  the  stock  in  cleft-grafting, 
press  with  some  force,  but  not  too  much,  against  the  wedge-shaped  sides 
of  the  graft.  A  stock  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  sometimes 
do  this  sufficiently;  but  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  a  more  convenient 
size.  In  whip-grafting,  the  tongue  and  slit  should  be  firmly  crowded  or 
bound  together. 

3.  The  third  requisite  is  attained  by  close  examination  with  the  eye. 

4.  The  fourth  is  accomplished  by  plasters  of  grafting-wax  or  by  the 
application  of  grafting-clay.  Grafting-wax  may  be  made  by  melting 
together  rosin,  tallow,  and  beeswax,  in  such  proportions  as  to  admit  of 
being  easily  applied  when  softened  by  warmth,  but  not  liable  to  melt  and 
run  in  the  sun’s  rays.  An  excellent  grafting-wax  is  made  of  three 
parts  of  rosin,  3  of  beeswax,  and  two  of  tallow.  A  cheaper  composition, 
but  more  liable  to  adhere  to  the  hands,  is  made  of  four  parts  of  rosin, 
two  of  tallow,  and  one  of  beeswax.  But  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
consists  of  one  pint  of  linseed  oil,  six  pounds  of  rosin,  and  one  pound  of 
beeswax.  These  ingredients,  after  being  melted  and  mixed  together, 
may  be  applied  in  different  ways.  The  wax  may  be  directly  applied 
when  just  warm  enough  to  run,  by  means  of  a  brush;  or  may  be  spread 
thickly  with  a  brush  over  sheets  of  muslin,  or  thin,  tough  paper, 
(“  post-office  paper”  is  best,)  which  are  afterwards,  during  a  cold  day, 
cut  up  into  plasters  of  convenient  size  for  applying;  or,  the  wax,  after 
cold,  may  be  worked  up  with  wet  hands,  and  drawn  out  into  thin  strips 
or  ribbons  of  wax,  and  wrapped  closely  around  the  inserted  graft.  In 
all  cases  success  is  more  certain,  when  the  wax  is  closely  pressed  so  as 
to  fit  closely  to  every  part,  and  leave  no  interstices;  and'it  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  that  every  portion  of  the  wound  on  the  stock  and  graft  be  totally 
excluded  from  the  external  air.  In  cool  weather,  a  lantern,  chafing  dish 
or  hot  brick,  will  be  found  necessary  to  soften  the  plasters  before  apply¬ 
ing  them. 

The  annexed  figures  represent  the  two  most  common  modes  of  graft¬ 
ing  fruit  trees;  figs.  1  to  4,  representing  successive  stages  of  whip  or 
tongue  grafting,  from  the  sloping  cut  of  the  scion  and  stock,  to  the 
completion  of  the  operation  by  the  covering  with  the  wax  plaster.  Fig. 

'  5  shows  a  stock  cut  off  for  cleft-grafting  with  the  upright  cleft  separated 
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by  an  iron  or  steel  wedge,  ready  for  the  graft  ;  fig.  6,  cut  wedge-form 
to  fit  it;  and  fig.  7  the 
graft  in  its  place  after 
the  wedge  has  been 
withdrawn,  the  projec¬ 
ting  angle  of  the  stock 
sloped  off  with  a  knife, 
and  the  whole  ready 
for  the  application  of 
the  wax. 

Whip  grafting  is  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  to 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  8. 

small  stocks,  or  where 
the  graft  and  stock  are 
nearly  of  equal  size; 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  and  cleft  -  grafting  to 

stocks  considerably  larger  than  the  scion.  In  all  cases  where  the  stock 
is  in  any  degree  larger,  the  graft  must  be  placed  towards  one  side,  so 

that  the  line  between  the  bark  and 
wood  may  exactly  coincide  at  one 
point  at  least  in  both,  as  in  the 
cross  section  of  cleft  grafting, 
fig.  8. 


Budding  consists  in  introducing 
the  bud  of  one  tree  with  a  portion 
of  the  bark  and  a  little  adhering 
wood,  beneath  the  bark  of  another 
and  upon  the  face  of  the  newly 
forming  wood.  It  must  be  per¬ 
formed  while  the  stock  is  in  a  state 
of  vigorous  growth.  An  incision 
is  made  lengthwise  through  the 
Fig.  6.  Fig.  5.  Wig.  7.  bark  of  the  stock,  and  a  small  cut 

at  right  angles  at  the  top,  the  whole  somewhat  resembling  the  letter  T., 
fig.  1.  A  bud  is  then  taken  from  a  shoot  of  the  present  year’s  growth, 
by  shaving  off  the  bark  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a 
small  part  of  the  wood  directly  beneath  the  bud,.  fig.  2.  The  edges  of 
the  bark,  at  the  incision  of  the  stock,  are  then  raised  a  little,  fig.  3,  and 
the  bud  pushed  downwards  under  the  bark,  fig.  4.  A  bandage  of  bass, 
corn-husk,  or  other  substance,  is  wrapped  round,  covering  all  parts  but 
the  bud.  The  pressure  should  be  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  inserted  por¬ 
tion  closely  to  the  stock,  but  not  such  as  to  bruise  or  crush  the  bark,  fig.  5. 

The  shoots  containing  the  buds  should  be  cut  when  so  mature  as  to  be 
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Fig.  5. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  2. 


and  hard  in  texture ;  they  are  usually  in  the  best  condition 

after  the  terminal  bud  has 
formed.  To  pre- 
veiit  withering, 
the  leaves  must 
b  e  immediately 
cut  off,  as  they 
withdraw  and  ex¬ 
hale  rapidly  the 
moisture  from  the 
shoot ; about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch 
'f  jj  of  the  footstalks  of 
the  leaves  should 
remain  to  serve  as 
handles  tothebuds 
1  while  inserting 
them, fig. 6.  After 
Fig.  3.  Fig.  1.  peing  thus  divest¬ 
ed  of  leaves,  they  may  be  safely  kept  a  week  in  a  cool  damp 
place,  or  sent  hundreds  of  miles  in  damp  moss,  or  encased 
separately  in  thin  oil -cloth. 

When  by  growth,  the  bandage  cuts  into  the  stock,  usually 
in  ten  days  or  three  weeks,  it  must  be  removed.  The  bud 
remains  dormant  till  the  following  spring,  when  the  stock  is 
cut  off  two  inches  or  more  above  it.  If  cut  closer,  the  end 
of  the  stock  becomes  dry,  and  the  bud  often  perishes.  All 
other  buds  must  be  then  removed,  and  all  the  vigor  of  the 
the  stock  or  branch  thrown  into  the 
remaining  bud,  which  immediately 
commences  a  rapid  growth. 

To  secure  a  straight  and  erect 
growth,  the  new  shoot  when  a  few 
inches  long,  is  tied  to  the  remaining 
stump  of  the  stock.  By  ano¬ 
ther  month,  no  further  support  will 
be  needed,  and  tbe  stump  may  be 
wholly  cut  away  and  the  wound  al¬ 
lowed  to  heal  by  the  rapid  formation 
of  new  wood. 


Fig. 


DISEASES  AND  ENEMIES  OF  FRUITS. 

The  Apple.  The  caterpillar  often  injures  or¬ 
chards  by  stripping  off  leaves,  which  check  the 
growth.  The  eggs  may  be  easily  removed  in  fall  or 
winter,  by  cutting  off  the  small  shoots,  which  they 
encircle  in  cylinders  or  rings,  containing  several 
hundreds  each.  Or,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  in 
spring  they  may  be  brushed  off  or  destroyed  with 
soap-suds,  or  lime  wash,  applied  by  a  swab  on  a 
pole.  The  borer  which  cuts  into  the  solid  wood 
()  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  may  be  excluded,  in  caterpillar’s  eggs 
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those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  proves  troublesome,  by  digging 
the  earth  away  from  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  and  brushing  over  early  in 
sprin0*  a  wash  made  of  tobacco  water,  soft-soap,  and  flour  of  sulphur, 
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CANKER-WORM. 


The  canker  worm  attacks  both  fruit  and 
leaves,  and  fills  the  tree  with  a  fine  web. 
One  of  the  best  remedies  is  to  encircle  the 
trunk  with  a  canvas  belt,  coated  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tar  and  train-oil,  which  needs  often 
renewing.  This  prevents  the  ascent  of  the 
female.  Tar  applied  directly  to  the  bark,  in¬ 
jures  or  kills  the  tree.  The  Blight  destroys 
the  terminal  shoots  all  over  the  tree  ;  its 
cause  and  cure  do  not  appear  to  be  well  un¬ 
derstood.  The  baric-louse  may  be  removed 
by  scraping,  accompanied  with  a  wash  of  soap 
or  ley,  applied  early  in  summer.  Mice  may  be 
kept  from  young  trees  by  throwing  up  a  small 
mound  of  fresh  earth  around  each,  late  in  au- 
female.  tumn,  as  already  described. 

The  Peak. — A  most  formidable  and  almost  the  only  disease  of  the 
pear,  is  the  blight,  often  called  the  fire-blight,  from  the  suddenness  with 
which  certain  shoots  and  branches  die  and  turn  black  as  if  scorched.  It 
is  sometimes  caused  by  insects,  but  much  more  commonly  by  changes  of 
temperature  acting  upon  trees  possessing  some  unknown  affection  or 
predisposition  to  disease.  Volumes  of  argument  have  been  written  and 
published  on  its  causes.  The  best  remedy  is  to  cut  or  saw  off  at  once 
the  affected  limbs,  two  or  three  feet  below  the  apparent  disease,  and 
bury  or  burn  them.  This  will  mostly  check  its  progress;  but  where  it 
does  not,  keep  cutting  as  long  as  any  appearance  of  it  remains.  No 
matter  if  a  few  trees  are  chopped  to  pieces  by  the  pro  ;ess ;  they  would 
certainly  die  without  it,  and  probably  spread  the  contagion  to  others. 
This  remedy  often  fails  because  it  is  not  immediately  applied.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  it  appears  to  be  an  epidemic,  when  the  remedy  for  a  time 
may  fail. 

The  Peach. — The  borer  or  peach-worm — (fig.  a,  the  perfect  insect— o 
and  c,  the  puDa  and  case)— is  quite  distinct  from  the  apple-borer  which 

cuts  the  solid  wood,  while  the 
peach  borer  only  works  'n 
the  bark.  It  leaves  a  thin 
shell  consisting  of  the  outer 
portion  of  the  bark,  and  is 
therefore  only  visible  by  the 
sawdust-like  matter  which  is 
thrown  out  of  the  hole.  This 
worm  is  easily  destroyed  by 
following  it  with  a  knife.  A 
large  orchard  may  be  examined  this  way  in  a  day.  A  small  pile  of 
air-slaked  (not  caustic )  lime,  placed  round  each  tree,  will  tend  to  pre¬ 
rent  the  peach-worm  entering,  but  will  not  destroy  it  if  already  present. 

The  Yellows  is  a  very  destructive  and  contagious  disease,  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  regions  of  the  country  or  to  such  as  receive  tiees  fiom 
infected  districts.  It  first  shows  itself  by  the  premature  ripening  of  the 
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fruit,  two  or  three  weeks  sooner  than  usual ;  afterwards,  small,  wire-like 
shoots  are  commonly  thrown  out  from  the  larger  branches,  the  tree 
dwindles  and  finally  dies.  As  there  is  no  known  remedy,  the  first  thing 
to  do  when  the  disease  first  appears  is  to  dig  it  up  and  burn  it,  planting 
no  other  tree  on  the  site.  Good  cultivation,  on  fertile  soils,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  best  preventive. 

The  Plum. — The  black  excrescences,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  known, 
if  allowed  to  spread  unprevented,  will  destroy  whole  orchards.  The 
remedy  is  simple,  and  does  not  cost  more  labor  than  any  good  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  merely  to  cut  off  the  affected  parts,  and  to  keep  cutting  as 
long  as  any  appear.  Large  wounds  should  be  washed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  better  than  any  other  wash,  and 
prevents  the  excrescences  from  breaking  out  again  in  the  same  place. 

The  Curculio  is  a  great  enemy  to  all  smooth  stone  fruit,  stinging  the 
young  fruit,  making  it  “  wormy,”  and  causing  it  to  drop  before  ripe.  Its 
ravages  may  be  effectually  prevented  in  nearly  all  cases,  by 
first  yarding  off  such  fruit  trees  separately  from  other  trees, 
and  then  turning  in  pigs,  geese,  hens,  &c.  to  pick  up  the  af¬ 
fected  fruit  that  drops,  and  thus  destroy  the  insects.  In 
curculio.  addition  to  this,  if  white  sheets  are  spread  early  every 
morning  under  the  trees,  while  the  little  beetles  that  lay  the  eggs  are  in¬ 
active  from  cold,  they  may  be  jarred  down  on  these  sheets  and  de- 
^  .  stroyed  by  a  pinch  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  blow 

should  be  quick  and  sharp,  or  it  will  bring  down  only 
x  a  part  of  the  insects.  For  this  purpose  a  branch  should 
be  sawed  off,  on  the  stump  of  which  a  hammer  or  axe 
may  be  struck  briskly  without  injuring  the  bark. 

With  these  two  modes  of  destroying  the  curculio, 
combined,  the  latter  being  faithfully  applied  every  day 
as  long  as  any  are  found,  no  difficulty  need  occur  in 
obtaining  full  crops  of  plums,  apricots,  and  nectarines. 


STUNG  FRUIT 
MAGNIFIED. 


.LIST  OF  THE  BEST  FRUITS. 


The  following  list  of  the  best  sorts  of  fruits,  has  been  adopted  at  the 
several  sessions  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  is  perhaps  as 
perfect  a  selection  as  could  be  made  for  general  application.  But  differ¬ 
ent  cultivators,  in  particular  localities,  will  perhaps  prefer  leaving  out 
some  of  them  and  adding  others  which  experience  may  prove  better 
adapted  to  those  localities.  No  two  persons  would  make  the  same  selec¬ 
tions  throughout,  and  the  list  may  therefore  be  modified  to  suit  all. 


APPLES. 


American  Summer  Pearmain, 
Baldwin, 

Bullock’s  Pippin, 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 

Early  Harvest, 

Early  Strawberry, 


Fall  Pippin, 

Fameuse, 

Gravenstein, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Large  Yellow  Bough, 
Lady  Apple, 


Mel( 


Melon, 

Minister, 

Porter, 

Red  Astrachan, 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Roxbury  Russet, 
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Summer  Rose, 

Swaar, 

Yandervere, 

White  Seek-no-Further. 
Wine  Apple,  or  Hays, 
Winesap. 
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And  for  particular  localities  where  they  may  succeed — Esopus  Spit- 
zenburgh,  Northern  Spy,  Newton  Pippin,  Red  Canada,  Yellow  Bell¬ 
flower.  , 

For  northern  latitudes — Ribston  Pippin;  and  for  strong  soils,  Will¬ 
iams’  Favorite. 

New  varieties  which  promise  well  —  Autumn  Bough,  Benoni,  Cogs¬ 
well,  Hawley,  Mother,  Smokehouse,  Primate,  Genesee  Chief,  Monmouth 
Pippin,  Winthrop  Greening. 


PEARS. 


Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Madeleine, 

Manning’s  Elizabeth, 
Paradise  d’Automne, 
Rostiezer, 

Seckel, 

Tyson, 

Urbaniste, 

Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  for 


Ananas  d’Ete, 

Andrews, 

Belle  Lucrative,  or  Fondante 


d’Automne, 

Beurre  d’Anjou, 

Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
Beurre  Bose, 

Beurre  Diel, 

Bloodgood, 

Buffum, 

Dearborn’s  Seedling, 
Doyenne  d'Ete, 

Flemish  Beauty, 

Fulton, 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
Lawrence, 


baking, 

Yicar  of  Winkfield, 
Winter  Nelis. 


And  for  particular  localities, 


Grey  Doyenne, 
White  Doyenne. 


New  varieties  which  promise  well — Adams,  Belle  Noel,  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  Beurre  Superfine,  Beurre  Sterlcman,  Brandywine,  Beurre  Giffard, 
Chancellor,  Compte  de  Flandres,  Collins,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Doyenne 
Goubault,  Doyenne  Sieulle,  Duchesse  d’Orleans  or  Beurre  St.  Nicholas, 
Dumas,  Duchesse  d’Berri,  Fondante  de  Malines,  Grand  Soleil,  Howell, 
Fontenay,  Jalousie,  Kirtland,  Kingsessing,  Limon,  Nouveau  Poiteau, 
Ott,  Onondaga,  Pratt,  Pius  Ninth,  Rousselet  d’Esperen,  Sheldon,  St. 
Michael  Archange,  Stevens’  Genesee,  Yan  Asche,  Theodore  Yan  Mons, 
Walker  Zepherine  Gregoire 


peaches. 


George  the  IYtli, 
Grosse  Mignonne, 
Morris  White, 

Old  Mixon  Free 


Bergen’s  Yellow, 
Cooledge’s  Favorite, 
Crawford’s  Late, 
Early  York,  serrated , 


Early  York,  large,  And  for  particular  localities,  Heath  Cling. 


Breda, 


APRICOTS. 

Large  Early, 

NECTARINES. 


Moorpark. 


Downton, 


Early  Yiolet, 


Elruge. 
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PLUMS. 

Bleecker’s  Gage,  McLaughlin, 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Purple  Gage, 

Frost  Gage,  Purple  Favorite, 

Green  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 

Jefferson,  _  Washington. 

Lawrence’s  Favorite,  And  for  particular  localities,  Imperial  Gage. 
New  varieties  which  promise  well  —  Prince’s  Yellow  Gage,  Italian 
Prune  or  Fellenberg,  Ives’  Washington,  RiveiVs  Favorite,  St.  Martin’s 
Quetche. 

CHERRIES. 

Belle  Magniflque,  Elton, 

Black  Eagle, .  Early  Richmond,  for  cooking, 

Black  Tartarian,  Graffion  or  Bigarreau, 

Downer’s  Late,  Knight’s  Early  Black, 

Downton,  May  Duke. 

New  varieties  which  promise  well — Bigarreau  Monstreuse  de  Bavay, 
Blackhawk,  Early  Purple  Guigne,  Gov.  Wood,  Great  Bigarreau,  Hovey, 
Kirtland’s  Mary,  Ohio  Beauty,  Reine  Hortense,  Rockport  Bigarreau, 
Walsh’s  Seedling. 

GRAPES. 


Under  Glass. 

Black  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince, 

Black  Frontignan, 
Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau, 
Grizzly  Frontignan, 


White  Frontignan, 

White  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Open  Culture. 

Catawba, 

Isabella, 

Diana. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Fastolf, 

Franconia, 

Red  Antwerp, 

Yellow  Antwerp. 

Promising  well. 
Knevett’s  Giant. 

Boston  Pine, 

Hovey’s  Seedling, 
Jenney’s  Seedling, 
Large  Early  Scarlet. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For  certain  localitise, 
Burr’s  New  Pine. 

Promising  well. 
Walker’s  Seedling. 

Black  Naples, 

May’s  Victoria, 

CURRANTS. 

Red  Dutch, 

White  Dutch, 

White  Grape. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Crown  Bob, 

Early  Sulphur, 

Green  Gage, 

Green  Walnut, 
Houghton’s  Seedling, 

Iron-monger, 

Laurel, 

Red  Champagne, 
Warrington, 

Woodward’s  Whitesmith. 

f — 
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FARM  BUILDINGS. 


PLAN  OF  BARN  AND  STABLES. 

We  furnish  the  accompanying  plan  and  elevation  of  a  set  of  Farm 
Buildings,  so  arranged  that  those  who  have  hut  limited  means,  may  be¬ 
gin  with  a  portion  and  add  from  time  to  time,  as  means  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  may  warrant.  These  buildings  when  completed,  form  nearly  a  hol¬ 
low  square,  the  main  building  or  barn  being  in  the  center  of  the  further 
range.  This  forms  a  sheltered  yard  for  the  domestic  animals,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  the  manure  or  compost  heap,  occupying  a  hollow  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  liquid  manure.  The  cleanings  of  the  stables 
are  daily  conveyed  to  this  heap  by  wheelbarrows. 


Fig  2  is  the  plan  of  the  whole  when  completed,  as  it  lies  on  the  level 
of  the  ground.  Fig.  8  is  that  portion  of  the  barn  situated  immediately 
over  that  part  represented  in  fig.  2,  which  is  banked  up  with  earth  or 
dug  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  further  part  of  the  ground  plan  shall 
constitute  a  cellar  for  roots,  and  a  space  for  cutting  roots,  straw,  &c. 
adjoining  it.  The  curved  dotted  lines  show  the  wagon  track  on  this 
embankment  for  entering  the  floor  in  fig  3,  lying  directly  over  the  cutting 
'  room.  The  root  cellar  is  furnished  with  two  broad,  hopper-like  troughs, 
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passing  through  the  cellar  windows,  into  which  the  cart  loaded  with 
roots  is  “dumped,”  in  filling  the  cellar. 

By  building  wings  for  the  horse  and  cow  stables,  (as  the  plan  exhibits  ) 
the  central  part  or  barn  need  not  be  so  large  as  ordinary  barns,  saving 
much  heavy  timber  in  the  frame,  and  assisting  in  forming  the  hollow 
square  as  a  shelter. 

On  the  second  floor,  fig.  3,  G  is  the  granary,  and  C  the  corn  crib,  both 
— —  of  which  are  filled  from  the  floor,  and  may  be  unloaded 
directly  into  a  wagon  under  them  in  the  yard  below,  or 
drawn  off  through  a  shute  for  the  horses  in  the  stable. 
The  bay  for  straw  extends  upwards  as  high  as  the  top  of 
these  granaries,  over  which  is  a  space  for  untlireshed  grain. 
The  horse  power  of  the  threshing  machine,  if  a  common 
movable  one,  is  placed  on  the  ground  outside,  and  as  soon 
as  the  grain  is  threshed,  the  straw  is  conveniently  deposit¬ 
ed  into  this  bay,  perfectly  secure  from  injury  by  weather. 


Floor 


Straw 


Fig.  3. 


- - J  uurn  mjuij  uy  weawier. 

the  better  way  is  for  every  farmer  to  have  his  own  horse  power  and 
thresher,  that  he  may  employ  his  time  whenever  most  convenient.  The 
best  two  horse  endless-chain  power,  will  occupy  but  little  room  in  “space 
for  cuting  roots,  &c.”  from  which  a  band  may  run  up  to  the  thresher  on 
the  floor  above.  This  power  may  be  used  with  perfect  facility  likewise  in 
cutting  straw,  slicing  roots,  winnowing,  sawing  wood,  turning  ormd- 
stone,  &c.  e 

The  roots  lying  on  one  side  of  this  space,  and  the  straw  on  the  other 
contribute  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  using  them;  and  as  soon  as 
prepared  by  cutting,  the  feed  is  given  to  the  animals  on  either  side  by 
means  of  the  alley,  A  A.  J 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  barn  is  occupied  with  grain  and  straw 
while  the  spacious  lofts  over  the  stables  are  filled  with  hay  which  is 
thrown  down  to  the  animals  below  as  wanted. 

The  building,  and  its  two  wings,  now  described,  may  be  built  first- 
and  the  addition  hereafter  mentioned  may  be  added  afterwards. 

These  additional  buildings  may  be  occupied  by  sheep  sheds  at  E  E  E 
with  an  open  sheep-yard  e  ;  by  piggery,  F  F,  and  pig  yard,/;  cooking 
room,  G;  house  for  seasoning  stove  wood,  H;  poultry-house,  I-  calf- 
house,  Iv  K;  workshop,  L;  tool -house,  for  plows,  rakes,  harrows’  &c 
M;  wagon-shed,  N.  ’  ’ 

Every  part  of  this  range  of  buildings  is  entered  from  the  lawn  back  of 
the  house,  by  the  dry  and  sheltered  passage  O  0,and  A  A, from  whence 
all  the  animals  may  be  examined,  instead  of  the  more  common  way  of 
wading  through  the  mud  and  manure  of  the  yard. 

The  floors  of  the  bay  loft  over  the  stables,  should  be  made  tight  to 
prevent  the  vapors  from  the  stables  tainting  the  hay ;  and  ventilators  made 
of  square  board-tubes,  placed  over  the  stables  and  running  up  through  the 
roof.  Their  openings  are  made  to  open  and  shut  by  sliding  boards  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather.  The  tops  of  these  ventilators  are  shown  in  the 
elevation. 
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PLAN  FOR  A  PIGGERY. 

Of  the  many  designs  for  piggeries  which  we  have  seen,  the  following, 
which  we  copy  in  part  from  several  now  in  use,  with  some  additions  of 
our  own,  suits  us  the  best. 

The  size  m<iy  v&rv  with  the  number  of  o-nini&ls  to  be  &ccommodcited.  j 
twenty  by  twenty-five  feet  on  the  ground  will  afford  good  accommodation 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  pigs.  The  lower  floor,  represented  in  the 
“ plan,”  shows  the  arrangement  for  their  ac¬ 
commodation;  the  larger  animals  occupy  the 
wider  pen  on  the  right,  and  the  smaller  the 
narrower  pen  on  the  left;  and  being  kept  en¬ 
tirely  separate,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the 
weaker  suffering  from  the  strong;  or  as  some¬ 
times  happens  when  there  are  many  of  the 
smaller,  being  pressed  or  smothered  to  death 
in  their  beds.  For  the  accommodation  of  the 
smallest  in  size,  the  central  feeding-pen  may 
be  made  to  admit  these  only,  by  a  sliding  en¬ 
trance  graduated  to  their  exact  size,  and  ex¬ 
cluding  the  larger.  Or,  sucking-pigs  may  be 
kept  here,  and  the  dam  admitted  for  regular 
meals,  thus  precluding  the  usual  danger  of  death  during  night  to  the 
young  animals  by  lying  upon  them.  They  may  be  let  out  into  separate 
yards,  attached  to  the  building. 

The  cooking  room  is  the  most  convenient  room  for  feeding  out.  The 
spouts  for  carrying  the  food  into  the  troughs  should  be  large  enough  to 
admit  its  free  passage,  and  wide  enough  for  all  parts  to  be  filled  at  once , 
and  its  inner  edges  should  be  trimmed  with  sheet  iron  to  prevent  the 
animals  gnawing  it.  The  troughs  should  be  made  of  the  best  hard 
wood  plank,  (nothing  is  better  than  white  oak,)  and  they  should  be 
securely  fastened  to  the  floor,  which  should  be  hard  plank,  laid  smooth, 

,  i  and  made  tight,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  utmost  facility  of  cleaning.  The 
inner  partitions  should  be  made  of  similar  material,  and  a  lining  of  hard 
Q  plank  should  extend  all  round  the  inside  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  the 
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■windows.  Without  this  firm  and  secure  provision,  the  walls  would  soon 
become  destroyed  by  these  restless  animals. 

The  food  may  be  cooked  in  one  or  more  of  Mott’s  furnaces,  which  will 
boil  a  large  amount  of  water  with  a  very  smalt  quantity  of  wood;  and 
in  large  establishments  two  of  these  may  be  kept  constantly  employed, 
the  food  being  cooked  in  one  while  it  is  fed  out  from  the  other.  The  pipe 
from  the  furnace  passes  through  the  floor  above,  and  by  a  single  elbow  en¬ 
ters  the  brick  chimney  which  is  built  upon  the  second  floor.  A  ventilator, 
as  large  as  a  large  stove-pipe,  surmounted  with  one  of  Emerson’s  caps, 
or  some  other  equally  good,  carries  off  the  bad  air  from  the  apartments 
below. 

The  upper  story  is  used  for  storing  the  food,  which  by  means  of  a 
square  Avooden  spout  with  sliding  valve,  may  be  conducted  from  a  hop¬ 
per  directly  into  the  boiler  below.  If  the"  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
building  should  be  rising,  a  platform  may  be  laid,  on  which  the  materi¬ 
als  for  food  may  be  carted  or  wheeled  into  the  back  upper  door,  (oppo¬ 
site  the  large  window  represented  in  the  view,)  otherwise  a  pulley  may 
be  fixed  over  this  door  for  the  same  object. 

The  dislike  which  many  persons  have  to  these  animals  and  to  their 
dirty  habits,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  their  owner’s  negligence,  in 
not  providing  them  clean  and  comfortable  quarters.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  that  the  pig  is  not  positively  an  admirer  of  dirt,  but  there  are 
certain  comforts  he  is  determined  to  "have  in  spite  of  dirt,  if  he  can  get 
them.  It  usually  happens,  however,  that  the  scanty  accommodations 
with  which  he  is  furnished,  provide  him  with  little  of  the  comforts  and 
plenty  of  the  dirt.  In  short,  no  animal  is  so  wretchedly  cared  for  as  the 
pig;  very  few  of  them  receive  comfortable  shelter,  and  still  fewer  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  cleanliness.  Fortunately,  there  are  a  few  good  managers 
who  have  proved  that  a  pig-house  may  be  kept  as  clean  and  sweet  as  any 
other  part  of  the  premises;  and  who  have  also  proved  that  filth  is  a  pos¬ 
itive  discomfort  even  to  these  animals,  for  they  are  found  to  thrive  and 
fatten  decidedly  faster  when  strict  cleanliness  is  preserved.  Even  the 
practice  of  daily  currying  hogs  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment  to 
accelerate  their  fattening,  the  food  remaining  the  same. 

To  assist  the  preservation  of  cleanliness  in  every  part  of  the  building 
here  described,  it  is  well  lighted  with  windows.  They  should  be  made 
to  slide,  so  as  to  be  opened  for  ventilation  in  mild  weather.  For  an  ad¬ 
ditional  safeguard,  and  for  excluding  an  excess  of  light  at  any  time,  they 
may  be  furnished  with  board  shutters  sliding  horizontally  inside.  In 
addition  to  cleaning  the  pens  twice  a  day,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  floor  sprinkled  with  straw,  well  dried  peat  or  turf,  or  other  similar 
material  to  absorb  the  watery  portions  of  the  manure.  The  contents 
should  not  be  thrown  out  of  a  window  or  door,  forming  an  unsightly 
pile  near  tlv  building,  but  wheeled  off  with  a  wheelbarrow  to  a  proper 
distance;  and  as  this  manure  is  of  a  very  fertilizing  character,  and 
therefore  especially  worthy  of  preservation,  it  should  be  deposited  so  as  to 
form  a  neat  compost  heap,  to  which  additional  layers  of  turf  should  be 
successively  added,  unless  the  bedding  of  the  animals  supplies  all  the 
needed  absorbents. 

The  cost  of  such  a  building  as  this,  framed  of  strong  timber,  covered 
with  inch  and-a-half  vertical  plank  and  battened  and  whitewashed  with 
two  coats  of  lime,  will  vary  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
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ASHERY  AND  SMOKE  HOUSE. 


The  following  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  constructing  a  smoke-house 
and  ash-pit  combined,  that  we  have  met  with  ;  in  the  absence  of  quarry 
or  cobble  stone,  hard  burnt  brick  will  form  a  good  pit. 

The  ground  plan  is  seven  and  a  half  by  five 


and  a  half  feet;  the  lower  part  or  ash-house 


cuiiu.  iiaiL  iccij  iuwci  pcui  kjl  ciaii-iiuuhCj 

built  of  thin  quarry  stone,  the  edges  dressed 
to  a  line  with  the  stone  hammer  and  laid  in  lime 
mortar;  the  walls  six  feet  high.  The  upper 
part  or  smoke  chamber,  of  wood;  the  sills  6 
inches  square,  and  secured  with  iron  anchors 
incorporated  into  the  walls  below,  to  prevent 
injury  from  wind.  Sleepers  or  joists  6  inches 
de  p.  are  framed  across  the  sills,  and  a  tight, 
ro'urh  floor  laid;  the  sides  planked  with  sea¬ 
soned  hemlock  one  and  a  half  inches  thick, 
the  edges  made  to  fit  close,  and  clapboarded 
outside.  The  floor  to  ash-house  stone;  the 
ceiling  lathed  and  plastered,  so  as  to  be  nearly 
fire  proof;  four  tin  tubes  introduced  through 
the  floor  of  the  smoke  chamber  and  ceiling  of 
the  ash-house  below,  serve  to  suppply  the 
chamber  with  smoke.  We  build  the  fire  in 
the  ash-vault  which  is  nearly  air-tight;  a 
small  supply  of  fuel  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 


smoke  chamber  with  smoke  for  some  length  of  time.  By  this  method 
we  avoid  the  danger  of  over  heating  during  the  process  of  smoking, 

’  (occasioned  frequently  by  carelessness  in  the  fire  builder,)  which,  in 
some  cases  proves  ruinous  to  the  ham,  for  summer  .use;  the  danger  of 
firing  the  building  is  greatly  diminished.  The  labor  and  hard  work  of 
reaching  to  and  fro  in  putting  up  and  taking  down  the  hams  or  other 
meats  is  greatly  lessened,  as  we  can  at  all  times  have  a  clean  floor  to 
stand  upon  during  the  process.  The  hams  are  kept  clean  and  free  from 
dust,  ashes,  8tc.  Should  they  be  allowed  to  remain  through  the  warm 
season,  by  closing  the  ventilators,  are  secure  from  flies  and  other  insects. 
The  chamber  being  dry,  an  occasional  fire  in  the  ash  vault  will  prevent 
them  from  moulding. 

A.  door  to  ash-vault — B.  door  to  smoke  chamber — C.  ventilator 
which  should  be  in  each  gable  end. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CISTERNS. 


The  great  value  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  houses  and  barns, 
and  which  may  be  easily  had  by  providing  capacious  cisterns,  renders  it 
important  that  the  cheapest,  best,  and  most  convenient  mode  of  construc¬ 
tion  should  be  adopted.  The  two  all -essential  requisites  for  underground 
s,  are  good  hydraulic  lime,  and  a  supply  of  clear  pure  sand, 
must  be  selected  from  experience  or  trial,  or  by  choosing  : 

[ready  proved  efficient  for  this  purpose.  Good  hydraulic  i 
the  course  of  a  few  months  become  about  as  hard  as  sam 
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Fig.  1. 


When  this  hardening  process  does  not  take  place,  it  must  he  attributed 
to  bad  materials,  or  to  intermixing  in  wrong  proportions.  On  the  latter 
point,  some  are  misled  by  adopting  the  practice  employed  in  mixing 
common  lime  mortar,  the  hardest  material  resulting  in  this  case  where 
the  sand  constitutes  about  five -sixths  of  the  whole.  But  the  hardest 
water-lime  mortar  cannot  be  made  if  the  sand  forms  much  more  than 

two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

—  A  very  common  and 
cheap  form  for  the  cistern 
is  to  dig  a  round  hole  into 
the  ground  with  sloping 
sides,  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  narrow-bottomed  tub, 
and  then  to  plaster  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  earth,  fig. 
1.  Unless  a  slope  is  given 
to  the  sides,  the  mortar  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  keep  its  place 
while  soft,  as  it  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  soil  dry  and 
hard  enough  to  retain  the 
plastering  by  simple  adhe¬ 
sion.  The  top  of  this  kind  of 
cistern  must  therefore  be  wide,  and  consequently  difficult  to  cover  very 
large,  ones  effectually  and  substantially.  The  covering  is  usually  made 
of  stiff  and  durable  plank,  supported  if  neeessary  by  strong  scantling, 
and  over  this  is  placed  about  one  foot  of  earth  to  exclude  completely  the 
frost.  A  hole  with  a  curb  about  eighteen  inches  by  two  feet,  must  be 
left  in  this  covering,  for  the  admission  of  the  water  pipe  or  pump,  and  to 
allow  a  man  to  enter  for  cleaning  out  the  cistern  when  necessary.  In 
cold  or  freezing  weather,  it  is  ndispensably  requisite  to  have  this  hole  well 
stopped  to  exclude  frost,  which  would  otherwise  enter  the  wet  cement 
or  walls,  and  produce  cracking  and  leakage — a  frequent  cause  of  the 

failureof water-lime  cisterns. 

This  is  the  cheapest  form 
of  such  reservoirs,  but  a 
better,  more  capacions,  and 
more  durable  mode  is  to 
dig  the  hole  with  perpen¬ 
dicular  sides  in  the  form  of 
a  barrel,  and  build  the  walls 
with  stone  or  brick,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  plastering,  (fig. 
2.)  In  consequence  of  its 
circular  form,  operating  like 
an  arch,  these  walls  will  not 
be  in  danger  of  falling  if  not 
more  than  half  the  ordinary 
thickness  of  similar  walls. 
F  or  large  cisterns  they 
should  be  thicker  than  for 
small  ones.  The  walls 
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should  be  built  perpendicular  until  about  half  way  up,  when  each  suc¬ 
cessive  layer  should  be  contracted  so  as  to  bring  them  nearer  together, 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  reducing  the  size  of  the  opening  at  the  top,  and 
rendering  a  smaller  covering  necessary.  If  the  subsoil  is  always  dry  or 
never  soaked  or  flooded  with  water,  the  walls  may  be  laid  in  common 
lime  mortar,  and  afterwards  plastered  on  the  inner  surface  with  the 
cement.  But  in  wet  subsoils,  the  whole  wall  should  be  laid  in  water-  I 
lime.  If  the  bottom  is  hard  earth  or  compact  gravel,  a  coating  of  an 
inch  or  two  may  be  spread  immediately  upon  the  earth  bottom  ,•  but  in 
other  instances  the  bottom  should  be  first  laid  with  flat  stone,  or  paved 
with  round  ones,  the  cement  spread  upon  these. 

The  plastering  upon  the  sloping  earth  walls  as  first  described,  (fig.  1,) 
should  n  ver  be  less  than  an  inch  thick,  and  if  the  earth  is  soft,  it 
should  be  more.  On  the  stone  or  hard  brick  walls,  (fig.  2,)  half  an  inch 
will  be  thick  enough.  Cisterns  can  rarely  if  ever  be  made  free  from 
leaking,  without  giving  them  at  least  two  successive  coats,  and  three 
will  be  safer — the  previous  coat  in  each  instance  being  allowed  to  become 
dry  and  hard. 

As  the  best  mortar  begins  to  harden  in  a  very  short  time  after  mixing, 
it  is  best  to  mix  the  lime  and  sand  dry,  and  to  apply  water  to  small  suc¬ 
cessive  portions  as  wanted. 


\ 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


Nothing  shows  the  advancement  of  modern  agriculture  in  a  more 
striking  light  than  the  rapid  improvement  in  farm  implements.  Com¬ 
pare,  for  instance,  the  old  wooden  mouldboard  bull-plow,  with  the 
modern,  finished,  easy-cutting,  cast  iron  center-draught;  or  the  old- 
fashioned  flail  with  the  best  improved  threshing  machine ;  observe  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  ten  men  raking  with  the  hand,  and  a 
single  man  and  horse  sweeping  up  winrows  equally  fast  with  an  improved 
revolver;  or  the  difference  between  the  slow  and  tiresome  work  of  drop¬ 
ping  the  minute  seed  of  root  crops  from  the  thumb  and  finger,  with  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  means  of  a  modern  drilling  machine; — observe 
all  these  improvements,  not  to  mention  many  others,  as  a  convincing 
proof  of  what  we  have  gained  in  the  application  of  farm-forces.  Not  a 
year  passes  that  does  not  witness  some  important  invention  or  improve¬ 
ment,  or  some  better  mode  of  applying  forces.  We  propose  to  describe 
a  few  of  the  most  important  recent  inventions,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  established  by  some  years’  practice. 

MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINES. 

These  machines  are  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  vast 

amount  of  heavy  work  to  be  done, 


which  comes  ail  at  once  upon  the 
farmer  when  thegrain  and  haycrops 
are  ready  for  cutting.  Their,  late 
invention  and  rapid  introduction 


I  within  a  few  years,  have  excited  a 
=  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  community.  There  is  one  im_ 
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Fig. 


portant  and  leading  part  in 
all  these  machines.  This  is 
the  cutting  blade.  It  is  a 
serrated  knife,  (shown  in  a 
fig.l,)  passing  through  nar¬ 
row  slits  in  each  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  piece  shown  in 
b  (same  figure,)  so  that 
when  the  blade  is  made  to 
vibrate  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards,  it  forms  a 
shearing  apparatus  at  every  finger,  and  the  whole  shaves  off  the  grass  or 
grain  like  a  great  number  of  scissors  in  exceedingly  rapid  motion.  The 
appearance  of  one  of  these 
cutting  blades  is  shown  in 
the  above  figure  of  Ketch- 
urn’s  Mowing  Machine, or  in 
the  figure  of  Hallenbeck’s 
Mowing  Machine  (fig.  3,) 
represented  in  motion.  This 
mode  of  cutting  has  been 
invented  many  years, and  is 
adopted  in  ail  the  mowers 
and  reapers  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  In  some 
machines  the  knives  have 
sickle  edges,  as  in  McCor¬ 
mick’s  reaper,  and  Manny’s 
reaper  and  mower;  while 
in  others  they  are  smooth 
edged,  as  in  Hussey’s  reap¬ 
er  and  Ketchum’s  mower, 
all  of  which  are  valuable 
machines.  The  smooth 
edged  knives  require  to  be 
made  at  more  acute  angles, 
as  there  is  no  sawing  as  in 
the  sickle  edge. 

One  of  the  best  Mowino 
Machines  ever  made  in 
this  country,  is  Ketchum’s. 
already  represented  ,and  is 
shown  in  motion,  cutting 
down  a  swath  of  grass,  in 
fig.  4,  on  the  next  page. 

Manny’s  combined  mower 
and  reaper,  also  cuts  grass 
weli,  if  well  made,  but  we 
have  seen  some  that  were 
probably  made  by  unskill¬ 
ful  workmen  and 'not  perhaps  at  the  original  establishment,  that  per¬ 
formed  badly.  This  machine  is  represented  in  figure  5,  on  the  next  page, 


in  motion,  the  knife  being 
placed  between  the  for¬ 
ward  and  hinder  wheels, 
and  so  supported  that  it 
may  be  raised  in  passing  an 
obstruction.  This  figure  al¬ 
so  represents  the  reel, which 
is  attached  to  most  ma¬ 
chines,  and  isalso  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  many  years  stand¬ 
ing.  It  is  used  only  in  cut¬ 
ting  grain,  and  revolves 
just  fast  enough  to  strike 
the  standing  grain  and 
press  it  backwards  against 
the  cutting  blade,  and  when  cut  to  cause  it  to  drop  backwards.  Hus¬ 
sey’s  and  Burrall’s  reapers  have  no  reel, 
the  grain  falling  backwards  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  forward  motion  given  to  the 
machine. 

The  principal  difference  between  mowing 
‘  and  Reaping  Machines  consists  in  a  plat- 
V  form  attached  to  the  latter,  on  which  the 
Fig.  <3.  '  '  the  grain  falls,  and  from  which  it  is  raked 

off  in  bunches  for  binding,  by  a  man  stationed  on  the  machine.  This  is 

shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Bur¬ 
rall’s  reaper  in  mo¬ 
tion.  (fig. 6.) 

The  additional 
labor  of  a  strong 
active  man  to  rake 
the  fallen  grain 
Fig  5.  from  the  platform, 

renders  the  reaper  less  a  labor  saver  than  the  mowing  machine,  and  many 
expedients  have  been  devised  to  do  this  work  by  machinery.  None  have 
succeeded  so  well  as  Atkin’s  Automaton  or  self-raker,  fig. 7, which  is  a  most 

ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism.  A  rake 
is  made  to  sweep 
the  platform,  and 
pressing  the  grain 
against  another 
,  rake,  both  of  them 
the  bundle 
firmly  enclosed, 
swing  round  behind. 
Fig-  7'  and  opening  wide, 

drop  it  on  the  ground  ready  for  binding.  The  chief  objection  to  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  its  cost,  being  about  $175.  or  about  fifty  dollars  more  than  other 
reapers. 
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Mowers  and  reapers  are  not  yet  fully  perfected,  but  from  the  amount  of 
attention  bestowed  upon  them,  there  is  no  doubt  many  improvements  will 
soon  be  made.  They  were  first  introduced  into  general  use  chiefly  through 
the  labor  skill  and  perseverance  of  Hussey  at  the  east  and  McCormick  at 
the  west;  and  more  recently  other  inventors,  copying  more  or  less  from 
the  two  original  machines,  have  rendered  the  public  very  important  ser¬ 
vices.  Ketchum’s  mower  has  for  some  years  sustained  a  high  reputation 
as  a  grass  cutter,  and  none  surpass  it  at  the  present  time.  Manny’s  is  the 
best  combined  mower  and  reaper  of  established  reputation.  The  best 
reapers  whose  merits  are  well  known,  are  McCormick’s,  Hussey’s,  Bur- 
rail’s,  Manny’s,  Atkins’  Automaton,  and  a  few  others  of  more  local  use. 

Perhaps  the  best  trial,  showing  the  power  of  reaping  machines,  was  a 
recent  one  in  Illinois,  between  Manny’s  and  Atkins’ — where  the  former 
cut  twenty  acres  of  wheat  in  ten  hours  and  three  minutes,  and  the  latter 
the  same  quantity  in  twelve  hours  and  forty-four  minutes — this  time  in¬ 
cluding  watering  the  reams,  oiling  machines,  clearing  usual  clogging,  &c. 
There  was  no  change  of  team  in  either  case,  but  that  attached  to  Man¬ 
ny’s  reaper  was  much  the  largest  and  hardiest. 


crosskill’s  clod  crusher  and  n  rwegian  harrow. 


We  have  long  been  convinced,  that  an  immense  loss  is  sustained  by  not 
sufficiently  pulverizing  adhesive  soils.  Manure  cannot  be  intermixed 
with  a  stratum  of  clods;  moisture  is  badly  retained,  seeds  vegetate  im¬ 
perfectly,  sowing  and  planting  are  difficult,  and  clean  cultivation  impos¬ 
sible.  Crosskill’s  Clod  Crusher  has  been  thoroughly  tried  in  England, 
and  so  great  are  its  advantages,  that  thousands  are  now  in  use.  We  can¬ 
not  better  describe  its  efficacy,  than  in  the  words  of  the  late  report  of 
the  trial  of  implements,  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland: 
“This  implement  fully  maintains  its  character,  and  perhaps  few  con¬ 
trasts  are  greater  than  to  see  an  array  of  men  during  a  dry  spring, 
breaking  the  stiff  clods  one  by  one,  with  mallets,  in  preparation  for  a 
green  crop — and  this  powerful  crusher  reducing  a  breadth  of  six  feet, 
with  three  horses,  after  the  grubber  (an  instrument  like  our  hook¬ 
toothed  cultivator,)  has  raised  them  to  the  surface.” 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  its  con¬ 
struction,  we  may  simply  state  that  it  consists  of  about  two  dozen  circular 

cast  iron  disks  or  circles, 
placed  loosely  upon  an 
axle,  so  as  to  revolve 
independently  of  each 
other.  Their  outer  cir¬ 
cumference  is  serrated 
or  formed  into  teeth, 
which  in  revolving, while 
rolling  over  the  ground, 
press  upon  and  crush 
the  clods.  Every  alter¬ 
nate  disk  has  a  larger 
hole  for  the  axle  which 
causes  it  to  rise  and  fall 
while  turning  over,  and 
to  prevent  the  two  con- 
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tiguous  ones  from  clogging.  This  machine  is  said  to  assist  materially  in 
destroying  the  grub  and  wire-worm,  and  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the 
roller  for  young  crops  of  wheat.  The  Norwegian  Harrow  is  some¬ 
what  similar  in  its 
mode  of  action,  and 
may  be  used  both 
on  moist  and  dry 
soils.  It  pulverizes 
in  a  very  perfect 
manner,  turning  up 
the  fine  earth,  in¬ 
stead  of  consolida¬ 
ting  it.  The  rows 
of  star-shaped  tines 
play  into  each  oth¬ 
er  and  produce  a 
complete  self-clean- 

NORWEGIAN  HAKROW.  .  ^  ^ 

ning  action.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  the  same  amount  of  draught  as  the  common  two-horse  plow. 

We  believe  the  introduction  and  cheapening  of  both  these  machines, 
would  prove  of  the  highest  benefit  to  most  of  our  lands.  American  farmers 
have  long  been  deficient  in  tools  and  machines  for  working  their  soils,  and 
the  loss  has  consequently  been  much  greater,  at  least  on  large  farms,  than 
the  cost  of  pulverizers.  This  is  likewise  true  of  subsoilers,  cultivators, &c. 


WIND-MILLS. 


The  force  of  wind  may  be  use¬ 
fully  applied  by  almost  every  far¬ 
mer,  as  it  is  a  universal  agent, 
possessing  in  this  respect  great 
advantages  over  water-power,  of 
which  very  few  farms  enjoy  the 
privilege. 

Wind  may  be  applied  to  various 
purposes,  such  as  sawing  wood  by 
the  aid  of  a  circular  saw,  turning 
grindstones,  and  particularly  in 
pumping  water.  One  of  the  best 
contrivances  for  pumping  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  fig.  1,  where  A  is  the 
circular  wind-mill,  with  a  number 
of  sails  set  obliquely  to  the  direc- 
of  the  wind,  and  always  kept  fa¬ 
cing  it  by  means  of  the  vane,  B. 
The  crank  of  the  wind-mill,  du¬ 
ring  its  revolutions,  works  the 
pump-rod,  I,  and  raises  the  water 
from  the  well  beneath.  In  what¬ 
ever  direction  the  wind  may 
blow,  the  pump  will  continue 
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working.  The  pump-rod/  to  work  steadily,  must  be  immediately  under  the 
iron  rod  on  which  the  vane  turns.  If  the  diameter  of  the  wind-mill  is  four 

feet,  it  will  set  the  mill  in  motion 


Fig.  2. 

spects  it  is  similar  to  the  preceding 


Fig.  3. 


even  with  a  light  breeze, and  with 
abrisk  wind  will  perform  the  la¬ 
bor  of  a  man.  Such  a  machine 
will  pump  the  water  needed  by 
a  large  herd  of  cattle,  and  it 
may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
barn,  with  a  covering,  to  which 
may  be  given  the  architectural 
effect  of  a  tower  or  a  cupola,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  fig.  2. 

A  more  compact  machine, but 
of  more  complex  construction, 
is  shown  in  fig.  3,  where  the 
upper  circle  moves  round  with 
the  wheel  and  vane  on  the  fixed 
lower  circle,  to  which  it  is 
strongly  secured  so  as  to  admit 
of  turning  freely.  In  other  re¬ 


in  all  wind-mills,  it 
is  important  that  the 
sails  should  have  the 
right  degree  of  incli¬ 
nation  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  If  they 
were  to  remain  mo¬ 
tionless,  the  angle 
would  be  different 
from  that  in  practice. 
They  should  more 
nearly  face  the  wind; 
and  as  the  ends  of  the 
sails  sweep  round 
through  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  and  faster,  they 
should  present  a  flat¬ 
ter  surface  than  the 
parts  nearer  thecenter . 
The  sailsshould, there¬ 
fore,  have  a  twist  given 
them,  so  that  the  parts 
nearest  the  center  may 
form  an  angle  of  about 
sixty  -  eight  degrees 
with  the  wind,  the 
middle  about  seventy' 
two  degrees,  and  the 
tips  about  eighty -three 
degrees. 
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In  order  to  produce  the  greatest  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  o-ive  the  sails 
a  proper  velocity  as  compared  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  If  they 
were  entirely  unloaded,  the  extremities  would  move  faster  than  the  wind 
in  consequence  of  its  action  on  the  other  parts.  The  most  useful  effect 
is  produced  when  the  ends  move  about  as  fast  as  the  wind,  or  about  two 
thirds  the  velocity  of  the  average  surface. 

The  most  useful  wind  is  one  that  moves  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  or  with  an  average  pressure  of  about  one  pound  on  a 
square  foot.  In  large  wind-mills,  the  sails  must  be  lessened  when  the 
wind  is  stronger  than  this,  to  prevent  the  arms  from  being  broken  •  and 
if  much  stronger,  it  is  unsafe  to  spread  any,  or  to  run  them  — r From 
“  Farm  Implements  ”  by  J.  J.  Thomas.]  L 

Wind-mills  for  farm  purposes,  are  apt  to  be  broken  by  storms  To 
remedy  tins  difficulty,  springs  have  been  attached  to  the  sheet-iron  sails, 
so  that  the  strong  wind  shall  turn  them  round  with  the  edges  to  its 
course,  and  thus  lessen  the  force  of  action. 


STUMP  MACHINES. 

.  The  following  account  of  some  of  the  simpler  machines  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  stumps  from  fields,  occurs  in  Thomas’  new  treatise  on  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Farm  Implements,  under  the  head  of  the  application  of  the  lever 
to  practical  purposes  : 

A  simple  contrivance  for  allowing  a  succession  of  efforts  in  the  use  of 

the  lever,  is  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  figure,  (fig.  1.)  and 
is  used  for  tearing  out 
the  roots  of  partly  de¬ 
cayed  stumps.  It  may 
be  also  applied  to  lift¬ 
ing  heavy  weights,  and 
to  various  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Two  pieces  of 
strong,  three  inch, 
white  oak  plank,  eight 
inches  wide  and  seven 
l“_ 1  feet  long,  are  connect¬ 

ed  at  the  ends,  and  are  furnished  with  the  mova¬ 
ble  leg,  d.  Two  rows  of  holes  are  bored  through 
them,  to  receive  iron  pins,  which  are  to  serve  as 
fulcrums.  A  strong  lever,  a,  is  furnished  at  one 
end  with  a  thick  iron  hook,  (shown  in  fig.  2  ) 
which  is  first  fastened  on  the  root  of  the  stump 
and  then  one  of  the  pins  is  inserted  under  the  le¬ 
ver.  The  lever  is  now  elevated,  and  the  other 
bolt  is  placed  under  it.  It  is  next  pressed  down 
and  the  first  bolt  elevated  one  n.  le  higher,  and  s<’ 
on  till  the  stump  is  torn  out.  To  prevent  the  le' 
ver  slipping,  a  notch  is  made  on  its  under  side,  oi 
each  side  of  the  hook,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 
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A  more  powerful  stump-extracting  machine,  made  on  precisely  the 
same  principle,  is  exhibited  by  figure  3.  The  lever,  a,  should  be  a 


strong  stickof  timber,  fur¬ 
nished  with  three  massive 
iron  hooks,  secured  by 


T>  bolts  passing  through,  as 
represented  in  the  figure. 
Small  or  truck  wheels  are 
placed  at  each  end  of  the 
lever,  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  moving  it  easily 
over  the  ground.  The 
stump,  b,  used  as  a  ful¬ 
crum,  has  the  chain  passing 
round  near  its  base,  while 
another  chain  passes  over 
the  top  of  the  stump,  c,  to 
be  torn  out.  A  horse  is 
attached  to  the  lever  at  d, 
and  moving  to  e,  draws  the 
other  end  of  the  lever 
, .  backward,  and  loosens  the 


\ 


\ 


\ 


i  / 
'  / 
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\ i  stump;  while  in  this  posi- 
'  tion  another  chain  is  made 
to  connect  g  to  h,  and  the 
horse  is  turned  about,  and 
draws  the  lever  backward 
to  i,  which  still  further  in¬ 
creases  the  loosening;  a 


0 


Fig.  3. 


few  repetitions  of  this  alternating  process  tears  out  the  stump.  Very 
strong  chains  are  requisite  for  this  purpose.  Large  stumps  may  require 
an  additional  horse  or  a  yoke  of  oxen.  ’Where  the  stumps  are  remote 
from  each  other,  iron  rods  with  hooks  may  be  used  toconnect  the  chains. 

The  power  which  may  be  given  to  this  and  to  all  other  modes  of  using 
the  lever,  as  we  have  already  seen,  depends  on  the  difference  between 
the  length  of  its  two  arms.  A  yoke  of  oxen  drawing  with  a  force  of 
500  pounds  on  the  large  arm  of  a  lever  25  feet  long,  will  exert  a  force 
on  the  short  arm  of  six  inches,  equal  to  50  times  500  pounds,  or  25,000 
pounds,  on  the  the  stump. 

It  was  after  an  examination  of  the  great  power  which  may  be  given 
to  the  lever  by  increasing  this  difference,  that  Archimedes  exultingly 
exclaimed,  “  Give  me  but  a  fulcrum  whereon  to  place  my  lever,  and  I 
will  move  the  earth  l”  Admitting  the  theoretical  truth  of  this  excla¬ 
mation,  and  supposing  there  could  be  a  lever  which  he  might  have  used 
for  this  purpose,  its  practical  impossibility  may  be  quickly  understood 
by  computing  the  whole  bulk  of  the  globe;  for  such  is  its  enormous  size 
and  cubical  contents,  that  Archimedes  must  have  moved  forward  his  le¬ 
ver  with  the  strength  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  the  swiftness  of  a  cannon 
ball  for  eight  hundred  million  years,  to  have  moved  the  earth  the  ” 


sandth  part  of  an  inch. 
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FEEDING  TROUGHS. 

One  of  the  best  feeding  troughs  for  sheep,  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figure.  It  combines  more  advantages  than  any  other  we  have  met  with, 
and  proves,  on  trial  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  both  for  feeding 


grain  and  chopped  roots 
and  as  a  rack  for  hay. 
Troughs  similar  to  this 
have  been  made  for  many 
years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  double  trough  be¬ 
low,  an  improvement  de¬ 
scribed  by  Geo.  Geddes. 

Figure  2  exhibits  a  sec¬ 
tion  across  one  of  the 
ends, and  shows  the  struc¬ 
ture  without  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  well 
enough,  however,  to  say  that  the 
feet  ( a  a)  should  be  of  thick  du¬ 
rable  plank,  and  should  be  notched, 
and  the  lower  inch -board  (b  b)  nailed 
in,  before  the  end-boards  and  upper 
trough  are  applied.  If  the  trough 
is  12  feet  long,  which  is  a  convenient 
length,  a  third  plank  foot  should  be 
placed  across  the  middle.  A  single 
board,  as  a  roof,  will,  if  needed,  pre¬ 
serve  the  fodder  from  the  weatheror 
rain. .  The  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  troughs  should  be  just 
sufficient  tor  the  sheep  to  abstract  the  feed,  and  which  will  wholly  pre¬ 
vent  the  chaff  and  seeds  from  entering  the  wool. 

.  ^7  selecting  plank  and  boards  the  right  width,  so  as  to  require  no  slit¬ 
ting,  a  farmer  who  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tools,  will  make  several 

of  these  in  a  day,  and  a  large 
flock  may  be  soon  supplied  at  a 
small  expense. 

The  cast  iron  pig-trousrhs  are 
a  great  improvement  on  the 
common  mode  of  construction 
of  wood;  they  are  indestructible 
by  decay'or  the  teeth  of  swine, 
easily  kept  clean,  very  portable, 


Fig.  3. 


and  always  “right  side  up.”  The  above  figure,  (fig.  3,)  shows ‘their  form 
— their  cost  is  about  $1.50  each,  made  by  J.  L.  Mott,  of  New  York  city. 


The  Country  Gentleman  is  decidedly  the  best  Agricultural  publica- 
on  in  the  country,  and  is  deservedly  popular  with  all  who  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Its  articles  are  written  in 
that  commends  them  to  the  practical  farmer. — Hudson  Gaz. 
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drying  fruit. 


It  has  been  observed  that  the  amount 
of  peaches  consumed  in  a  single  week  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  exceeds  the  total 
consumption  of  fruit  in  Great  Britain 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  sales  of 
perishable  fruits  are  rapidly  increasing 
throughout  the  country ;  but  there  is  one 
serious  drawback  to  their  extensive  cul¬ 
tivation,— that  is  the  necessity  of  crowd¬ 
ing  them  into  market  at  the  critical  peii- 
ocf  of  their  maturity,  so  that  twenty-four 
hours’  delay  shall  not  witness  their  de¬ 
struction  by  decay  and  fermentation,  and 
result  in  their  total  loss.  Hence  the  im¬ 
mense  superiority  in  this  particular,  of 
long-keeping  sorts,— which  may  be  deli¬ 
berately  secured  and  held  in  market  for 
many  months,  till  the  best  time  shall  be 
selected  for  their  disposal. 

But  there  is  another  important  avenue 
to  market  for  the  perishable  fruits  that  is 
at  present  almost  unknown  in  its  perfect¬ 
ed  form.  We  allude  to  ■preservation  by 
drying.  Every  farmer  thinks  he  has  seen 
dried  apples  and  peaches,  but  not  one  in  a 
thousand  has  seen  them — properly  so  call¬ 
ed.  That  which  usually  appears  under 
this  name,  consists  in  the  first  place,  of  a 
selection  of  such  inferior,  poor-fiavored 
fruit,  as  can  be  used  for  nothing  else 
this  is  imperfectly  pared,  leaving  a  due 
proportion  of  skin  and  core  remaining, 
and  is  then  variously  subjected  to  partial 
decay,  smoking,  drying,  &.C.,  forming 
when  completed  a  singular  medley  of  all 
colors,  from  brown  to  nearly  black,  and 
with  nearly  as  various  an  intermixture  of 
flavors.  Those  who  wish  to  see  dried 
fruit  in  perfection,  must  remember  that  a 
poor-flavored  sort  before  drying,  can  ne¬ 
ver  by  any  ingenious  process  become  fine¬ 
ly  flavored  afterwards.  The  very  finest 
varieties  must  therefore  be  first  chosen. 
The  process  of  drying  must  then  be  so 
rapid  that  no  decay  nor  even  discolora¬ 
tion  shall  take  place  until  the  operation  is 
completed.  Our  climate  is  too  precarious 
i  to  think  of  drying  fruit  properly  in  the 
1  open  air,  even  for  the  earliest  varieties. 
Some  artificial  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
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pose  must  therefore  be  devised.  The  great  leading  defect  of  all  the 

tteLZld'air  fT/01"  dlT-1Dg  b}’/re'heat’  is  a  want  of  circulation  in 
the  heated  air— a,  deficiency  in  rapid  ventilation.  A  high  temperature  is 

given  by  means  of  stoves  to  a  close  apartment,  the  air  of  which  in  a  few 
minutes  is  heavily  charged  with  moisture  from  the  fresh  fruit,  and  a  sort 
®teaf*lng>  s*ewinS?  half-baking  process  then  commences,  producing 
aftei  a  long  delay,  an  article  lar  different  from  that  of  a  perfectly  dried 
finely  flavored  fruit.  A  free  circulation  of  air,  kept  dry  by  a  continued 
fresh  supply  would  accomplish  the  work  in  far  less  time,  and  at 
temperature ;  and  consequently  retain  in  an  incomparably 
more  peifect  manner  the  original  characteristics  and  color  of  the  fruit 

r  ^  a  bci?ini,ing  in  this  matter>  and  to  assist  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  good,  cheap,  rapidly-operating,  and  perfect  fruit-dryin°-  establish- 
ments,  we  present  to  our  readers  a  figure  and  description  of  an  apparatus 
foi  this  purpose,  which,  although  never  patented,  we  believe  to  be  far 
more  valuable  than  many  machines  not  thus  thrown  open  to  the  public 
amined.U  iai>  advantages  wil1  be  obvious  as  soon  as  the  description  is  ex¬ 
it  consists  of  a  tall  upright  shaft,  a  b,  represented  in  the  section  of 

£hainP  ™?U%°n  the  feCerding  page’  tbrou8h  wllich  Passes  an  endless 
chain,  made  of  a  number  of  strong  frames,  securely  hinged  together  at 
eir  corners.  This  chain  should  be  strong  enough  to  bear  several  hun- 
h.-npp  ?°unidfS  wl^hout  breaking.  At  every  joint  it  is  furnished  with  a 
braced  shelf,  each  consisting  simply  of  a  square  frame  furnished  with 
cparse  twine  netting,  like  a  sieve.  This  endless  chain,  with  its  series  of 
sieves,  runs  over  an  angular  wheel  above  and  another  below,  precisely 
like  those  of  a  common  chain-pump,  but  wide  enough  to  receive  the  full 
breadth  of  the  chain.  Its  motion  is  quite  slow,  descending  from  a  to  b 
on  one  side,  and  rising  on  the  other,  and  is  accurately  regulated  bv 
means  of  the  pendulum,  d,  connected  to  the  notched  wheel  c,  by  means 
of  an  escapement  like  that  of  a  common  clock,  but  made  very  strong  A 
strong  and  broad  India-rubber  band  connects  the  axle  of  this  wheel  to 
the  arum,  e,  on  which  the  chain  runs.  As  the  chain  is  loaded  with  the 
drying  fruit,  and  is  therefore  quite  heavy,  it  must  not,  and  indeed  can¬ 
not  be  subjected  to  the  successive  vibrations  of  the  clock  work— these 
vibrations  being  broken  and  destroyed  by  the  India-rubber  band 

the  whole  apparatus  being  ready  for  operation,  heated  air  from  a 
stove  and  drums,  is  made  to  pass  up  through  the  shaft,  a  b,  being  let  in 
at  the  sides ;  at  b,  and  confined  to  this  shaft  by  the  drum,  e,  being  made 
tight,  and  fitting  closely  without  touching  in  its  revolutions.  A  person 
with  the  freshly  cut  and  pared  fruit  stations  himself  at  a,  and  as  each 
successive  shelf  or  sieve  slowly  descends,  spreads  a  single  layer  over 
tb,eJ?-  1  be/  operate  like  the  weight  of  a  clock  in  keeping  up  the  motion 
o  le  pendulum ;  and  the  velocity  of  their  descent  is  accurately  regu¬ 
lated  by  means  ot  the  relative  sizes  of  the  wheels  placed  on  the  axles 
ot  c  and  e,  and  also  if  necessary,  by  using  different  lengths  for  the  pen¬ 
dulum  rod.  F 

Ip^  The  great  advantage  of  this  contrivance  is  the  following  •  The  dry 
and  freshiy  heated  air  first  enters  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  at  b,  and  strikes 
l  the  fruit  when  the  drying  process  is  nearly  finished,  and  completes  it  -  as 
^  this  air  rises,  it  receives  additional  portions  of  moisture  from  each  sue-  / 
shelf,  until  finally  it  passes  off  at  the  top,— the  driest  portions  \ 
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being  needed  at  the  bottom,  to  complete  the  process,  and  those  most 
charged  with  vapor  only  coming  in  contact  with  the  freshest  fruit  at  the 
top,  where  only  it  could  be  useful.  The  velocity  must  be  so  regulated, 
by  experiment,  (according  to  the  height  of  the  shaft,  heat  of  the  air, 
and  time  required  for  drying,)  that  the  drying  process  shall  be  just 
completed  by  the  time  the  fruit  reaches  the  bottom,  where  it  drops  off 
from  the  revolving  shelves  into  baskets  or  boxes  placed  there  for  this 
purpose.  This  apparatus  may  be  placed  in  a  tall,  narrow  building 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  built  cheaply  by  vertical  boarding  on  a 
wooden  frame,  to  the  whole  of  which  a  handsome  architectural  exterior 
may  be  imparted  by  giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  square  Italian  tower  or 
campanile. 

An  apparatus  of  this  sort  will  dry  fruit  with  great  rapidity,  certainly, 
and  independently  of  the  most  unfavorable  changes  in  the  weather ;  and 
it  will  come  out  white,  clean,  and  perfectly  dried,  retaining  all  the  pecu¬ 
liar  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit,  and  prove  incomparably  superior  to  the 
common,  half-decayed,  smoked,  imperfect  article.  When  known,  such 
dried  fruit  must  command  almost  any  price  in  market.  Drying  estab¬ 
lishments,  well  managed,  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  peach  planting 
in  this  country ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  predict  a  large  trade  in  the  finest 
dried  peaches  in  European  markets,  to  which  they  can  be  so  cheaply  and 
safely  conveyed,  and  where,  as  fresh  peaches  cannot  be  so  easily  obtained, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  very  highly  appreciated. 


PAINTING  IMPLEMENTS. 


A  great  saving  may  be  made  by  keeping  implements  constantly  under 
shelter  when  not  in  use.  But  this  is  nearly  impossible;  and  besides, 
many  of  them  must  of  necessity  be  exposed  during  their  employment,  to 
many  davs  of  hot  sun  and  occasional  showers.  It  is  therefore  very  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  them  well  painted.  As  a  general  average,  they  will  last 
twice  as  long  by  the  protection  of  a  coat  of  paint,  renewed  as  often  as  it  i3 
worn  off.  Now,  only  look  at  the  .economy  of  the  thing — a  harrow,  horse- 
rake,  or  cultivator,  may  cost  from  five  to  ten  dollars;  a  good  coat  of 
yellow  ochre,  renewed  as  often  as  worn  off,  would  cost  a  fiftieth  part  of 
this  sum,  and  would  save  its  small  cost  many  times  over.  Every  good 
farmer  has  invested  hundreds  of  dollars  in  his  carts,  wagons,  sleds,  plows, 
cultivators,  rollers,  harrows,  rakes,  wheelbarrows,  spades,  pitchforks, 
ladders,  &c.,  and  it  will  be  much  better  for  him  to  save  a  few  hundreds 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  by  keeping  a  pot  of  paint  always  at  hand,  to 
apply  to  his  washed  or  cleaned  implements  on  some  rainy  day,  than  to 
try  to  make  the  same  amount  by  seeking  extra  prices  for  his  produce, 
by  overreaching  his  neighbors,  or  by  refusing  a  helping  hand  to  the  sick 
and  destitute.  We  have  mentioned  yellow  ochre — this  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  paints,  as  well  as  the  most  durable,  and  being  of  a  light  color 
it  will  not  absorb  so  much  of  the  hot  sun’s  rays  as  a  darker  color,  and 
consequently  will  not  cause  heating,  warping  and  cracking  of  the  wood 
to  which  it  is  applied. 


IMPROVED  SHORT-IIORK  BULL. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  ANIMAES. 


Skillful  and  money-making  farmers  have  long  since  discovered  the 
importance  of  selecting  the  best  animals  to  stock  their  farms.  A  cow, 
productive  in  rich  milk,  costs  but  little  if  any  more  to  keep  than  one 
that  does  not  pay  for  her  food  ■  strong  and  active  horses  are  far  more 
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profitable  than  bad  ones ;  a  bushel  of  corn  will  make  twice  as  much  pork 
when  fed  to  a  Berkshire  or  a  Suffolk,  as  to  a  Land-pike  or  Racer;  and 
the  best  sheep  will  yield  double  the  wool  and  bring  triple  the  price  of 
the  poorer  kinds.  We  have  only  space  at  present  to  point  out  some  of 
the  more  prominent  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  these  parti¬ 
culars. 

CATTLE. 


By  selecting  the  best  of  their  animals  to  breed  from,  some  skillful 
farmers  have  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  in  their  stock,  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  neighbors.  In  the  same  way  skillful  breeders,  who  have 
made  the  business  a  study  for  their  lives,  have  succeeded  in  raising  ani¬ 
mals  so  much  superior  to  all  others  in  some  particular  points,  that  these 
animals  have  become  the  origin  of  what  are  termed  new  breeds.  The 
finest  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Ayrshires,  and  Devons,  not  only  stand 
out  from  the  mixed  herds  of  the  country,  with  peculiar  and  fixed  cha¬ 
racteristics,  but  their  excellence  is  ■preserved  only  by  a  degree  of  the  same 
skillful  management  that  first  rendered  them  celebrated.  There  are  but 
few  farmers  therefore  that  can  expect  to  attain  eminence  as  successful 
raisers  of  these  animals  on  the  long  run ;  but  all  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  by  procuring  a  good  bull  of  one  of  these  sorts,  either  for 
a  large  farm  or  a  neighborhood,  and  infusing  their  blood  into  the  very 
best  native  cattle . 
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The  improved  Short-horn  or  Durham  breed,  (see  fig.  on  p.  84,) 
possesses  eminent  advantages  for  large  size  and  quick  growth ;  hence  the 
half-bloods  are  generally  large,  handsome  animals,  that  sell  well  for  beef. 
Some  of  the  Short-horns  are  also  excellent  milkers;  we  have  never 
known  better  cows  for  milk  and  butter  than  some  grade  cows  of  this 
class.  But  breeders  have  given  great  attention  to  handsome  form,  too 
much  to  the  exclusion  of  high  milking  qualities;  for  this  reason  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  great  milkers  are  to  be  found  among  them.  This  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  breeding  cattle  generally,  when  form  is  considered  the 
criterion  of  excellence.  Those  who  procure  bulls  for  the  improvement 
of  their  stock,  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  character  for  other 
qualities  as  well  as  form;  and  especially  should  they  employ  the  very 
best  milkers  only  for  raising  calves,  if  the  dairy  is  the  object.  The 
Ayrshire  breed,  (see  fig.  on  p.  85,)  are  smaller  than  the  Durham,  hut 


celebrated  for  their  milking  qualities.  They  have  not  yet  been  so  ex¬ 
tensively  introduced  into  this  country  as  to  admit  a  fair  trial  oftheir 
comparative  excellence  in  this  particular.  The  Devons  are  remarkable 
for  their  neatness  of  form,  (see  fig.  on  p.  86,)  and  fine  dark  reddish 
brown  color.  Some  of  them  are  good  milkers,  hut  in  general  their  milk 
is  more  characterized  for  its  richness  than  quantity.  This  breed,  and  more 
particularly  its  crosses,  furnish  some  of  the  finest  working  oxen.  The 
Alderney  breed  are  famed  for  three  qualities, —  (see  figure  above,)  for 
producing  exceedingly  rich  milk,  for  tlieir  smallness  of  size,  and  desti¬ 
tution  of  beauty  of  form.  They  are  voracious  feeders.  Although  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  produce  is  never  large,  yet  from  its  surpassing 
richness,  they  often  yield  large  quantities  of  butter,  one  instance  being 
on  record  where  nineteen  pounds  were  yielded  per  week  by  one  animal 
for  three  successive  weeks.  This  breed  has  been  lately  much  improved 
,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  both  in  form  and  excellence,  our  figure  repre¬ 
senting  one  of  the  improved  sort. 
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The  Herefords,  (see  figure  above,)  contain  a  combination  of  several 
excellent  qualities,  although  not  in  so  high  a  degree  as  those  particular 
qualities  are  separately  exhibited  in  some  other  breeds.  They  have  not 
been  extensively  introduced  here,  although  there  are  some  excellent 
herds  in  the  country.  They  are  fine  draught  cattle. 


Now  that  railroads  are  so  extensively  introduced, horses  are  r*.  want¬ 
ed  for  long  journeys,  but  the  demand  for  good  ones  has  rather  increased 
for  all  other  purposes.  For  driving  single  day  jaunts  on  the  road,  draw¬ 
ing  loads  to  market,  and  working  on  the  farm,  the  increase  in  business 
has  called  for  an  increased  supply.  The  great  and  general  improvement 
throughout  the  country,  in  facilities  for  business,  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
enterprising  men,  and  they  cannot  be  satisfied  with  driving  and  using  the 
1  inferior  animals  of  past  years.  For  this  reason,  good  horses  are  likely  ‘ 
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to  command  a  high  price  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  farmers  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  avail  themselves  of  the  very  best  to  breed  from. 
The  same  general  remarks  that  we  have  made  on  breeding  cattle,  apply 
here  also,  and  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

We  have  not  space  to  point  out  the  different  kinds  that  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  ;  farmers  will  examine  for  themselves  and  ascertain  those  which 
promise  from  past  experience,  to  stamp  the  most  valuable  qualities  upon 
their  offspring.  We  may  however  briefly  allude  to  the  Morgan  race,  (of 
which  see  portrait  on  p.  89,)  which  has  a  high  reputation  for  activity  and 

A  general  value,  and  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  colts  which  have 
been  produced  by  this  breed.  There  are  several  other  improved  races 
cf  high  character  and  value. 

The  English  Draught  Horse,  (see  figure  above,)  is  remarkable  for  its 
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surpassing  strength,  and  although  useless  for  driving  on  the  road,  would 
perhaps  prove  valuable  for  plowing  and  heavy  carting  on  large  farms, 
where  a  team  might  he  kept  especially  for  these  purposes;  and  they 
would  no  doubt  be  well  adapted  to  the  labor  on  our  public  works.  We 
have  known  one  that  would  draw  a  ton,  besides  the  cart,  on  one  of  our 
poor  muddy  roads,  with  great  ease ;  and  its  owner  offered  to  let  him  draw 
against  any  pair  of  oxen,  but  found  none  to  accept  his  offer. 
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.  ,As specimens  of  some  of  the  improved  sheep  which  are  becoming 
introduced  through  the  countrywe  present  the  accompanying  portraits'3 
(see  p.  91,)  of  a  long  wooled  ram  and  ewes,  which  received  the  first 
premium  in  this  class  from  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Societv 
three  years  since,  and  of  South  Down  ewes,  which  were  likewise  nremi- 
um  animals.  These  breeds,  and  especially  the  South  Down,  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  excellence  of  the  mutton  they  afford,  and  for  the  great 
beauty  of  the  animals.  (See  figure  above.) 

The  accompanying  figure  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  large  French 
Merino 'breed,  (see  fig  on  p.  94,)  and  is  an  accurate  portrait  of  the  ram 
owned  by  Jewett  &  Morse,  known  bv  the  name  of  “  Ten  Thousand  ” 
and  which,  when  a  yearling,  weighed  224  pounds.  We  measured  a  full 
grown  animal  of  this  breed,  whose  head  was  a  foot  long,  and  from  the 


SPANISH  MERINOS 
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SWINE. 

In  raising  animals  of  whatever  kind,  the  best  animals  are  important, 
but  none  are  more  so  than  the  best  swine.  The  Racer  or  Landpike 
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FRENCH  MERINO. 

tip  of  his  nose  to  the  beginning  of  his  tail  was  plump  six  feet.  Whether 
such  large  animals  would  be  as  convenient  to  handle  as  those  a  little 
smaller,  may  be  a  question.  The  cut  on  p.  93,  represents  a  group  of 
Spanisn  Merino  ewes  (from  a  daguerreotype)  which  are  a  smaller  breed, 
the  ewes  weighing  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  and  the  rams  a  hundred 
and  twenty -five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  kinds  of  sheep  for  wool  growing,  perhaps  the  most  so  for 
general  use. 
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ESSEX. 

breed,  for  instance,  (see  fig.  on  p.  94.)  will  consume  an  almost  endless 
amount  of  corn  or  other  food,  and  afford  little  else  than  gristle  in  return; 
while  such  fine  animals  as  the  Berkshire,  the  Essex,  (see  above  figure,) 
or  the  Suffolk,  (see  fig. below,)  can  be  hardly  kept  from  becoming  fat 
under  any  circumstances,  and  with  good  feed  will  afford  the  most  profit¬ 
able  return  in  an  abundance  of  the  best  poi'k.  The  two  last  named 
breeds  have  at  present  the  highest  reputation  of  any,  among  intelligent 
pork  raisers. 


SUFFOLK. 
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COMMON  TERMS  DENOTING  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OP  ANIMALS 
For  the  benefit  and  interest  of  our  young  readers,  we  give  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  figures  an  explanation  of  the  more  common  English  terms  used  in 
describing  the  external  parts  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  names  bein°- 
placed  upon  the  parts  designated,  the  impression  is  vividly  and  distinctly 
made  through  the  eye,  in  a  better  manner  than  by  the  usual  mode  of 
references. 

The  structure  of  a  horse’s  foot,  which  everyone  who  owns  a  horse 
should  understand,  is  distinctly  exhibited  in  the  above  figure. 
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Explanation  of  English  Terms  used  in  Describing  the  External  Parts  of  CattU. 
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HEAVES  IN  HORSES. 

„  fol!Tin?  account  of How  I  bought  a  Horse  that  had  the  Heaves, 
and  how  I  treated  that  Disease,”  was  furnished  some  time  since  for  the 
columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  by  Henry  F.  French  Esq  of 
etetr’  N-  H.  The  spirited  style  in  which  it  is  narrated  will  give  doubte 
effect  to  the  lesson  it  teaches.  Though  extensively  copied  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  we  think  it  well  worthy  of  a  wider  circulation,  as  well  as 
a  convenient  form  for  frequent  reading. 

S™rPh^J°u~Di,d,/r  ev7''°ad  “  The  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  in 
Search  of  a  Horse  ?”  I  read  it  years  ago,  and  have  never  been  so  fortu- 

7  f?Ce-  4 1  recol!ect  aright,  it  gives  the  experience  of  a 
v'ho  set  out  to  purchase  a  perfect  horse,  and  with  about  the  same 

T  thf  Ir.ng  ?1ol°mon  had  in  trying  to  find  a  perfect  woman;  and 
mil  ?  he’  1  le  aP  the  rest  of  us,  got  cheated  again  and  again,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  as  the  best  of  people  will,  and  indeed  are  more  likely  to  be 
than  anybody  else.  Once  he  bought  a  fine  animal  that  was  advertised 
as  sold  for  no  fault,  only  the  owner  wants  to  leave  town,”  and  the  new 
proprietor  was  led  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  language,  the  first  time  he 
wanted  to  leave  town,  for  his  new  steed  could  not  be  induced  by  anv 
suasion,  moral  or  physical,  to  budge  a  single  rod  from  his  stable  door. 

Feihaps  it  was  not  that  gentleman,  but  another,  who  having  purchased 
stnn $  n'aS  represented  as  free  from  all  faults,  and  found  him 
stone  blind,  brought  him  back  to  the  seller,  and  reminded  him  of  his 
statement. 

“  I  hope,”  replied  the  seller  coolly,  “  you  don’t  call  blindness  a  fault, 
when  it  is  only  the  poor  horse’s  misfortune  /”  J  ’ 

Everybody  knows  that  I  have  no  great  pretensions  to  much  knowledge 
about  horses,  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  give  my  teachings  due  weight 
you  must  be  informed  how  I  came  by  my  education  in  this  department 
of  science.  Be  it  known,  then,  that  about  five  years  ago,  I  chanced  to 
be  the  proprietor  of  a  mare,  the  veriest  vixen  that  ever  went  on  four 
ee  .  Among  her  other  “  amiable  weaknesses,”  was  a  strange  propensity 
to  kick.  It  was  her  favorite  amusement  to  kick  at  any  other  creature 
quadruped  or  biped,  that  came  within  reach;  and  when  tied  alone  she 
would  keep  herself  in  practice  by  kicking  up  her  heels,  as  high  as  the 
ado"t  0,7  ‘n  dve  minutes  accompanying  the  performance  with 
a  squeal,  that  could  be  heard  by  all  the  neighbors 

M,Sptianarml  rs/athf  d]fficu!fc  to  disPose  of.-  as  you  mav  suppose. 
Jvli.  rick  wick  and  his  friend  after  they  had  led  that  “  dreadful  horse” 

six  miles  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  summer’s  day,  without  bein°-  able  to 
mount  him,  were  in  a  scarcely  worse  dilemma.  Finally,  my  precious 
Kate  who  was  more  of  a  “  shrew  ”  than  even  Petruchio’s,  having  with¬ 
stood  most  manfully  ( womanfully  occurred  to  me,  but  I  won’t  sav  it  ) 
all  my  endeavors  to  “  tame”  her,  commenced  a  new  species  of  gym- 

in  go  in  g  do  wnh  i UP  m  the  carriaSe  every  time  she  felt  the  breeching 

Now,  as  she  would  not  work  on  the  farm  ‘  ‘for  any  man’s  persuasion  ”  and 
A  ^vas  not  piecisely  the  kind  of  animal  to  sell  to  one’s  particular  friend'as  "a 

vtevd^lami1  t  l10rse’”  and  as  1  did  not  darc  to  risk  mv  own  wife  and  children 
U  behlnd  her,  I  began  to  read  the  “  Muck  Manual,”  with  the  idea  of  com-  \ 
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puting  her  agricultural  value  for  the  compost  heap,  when  fortunately  I 
had  occasion  to  drive  her  to  the  good  old  town  of  Derry  in  a  sleigh.  As 
I  came  up  to  Cameron’s  Hotel,  at  about  “a  three  minute  lick,”  as  the 
jockeys  say,  I  saw  at  the  sign-post,  a  fine  stately  horse  harnessed  to  a 
sleigh.  I  was  examining  him  pretty  carefully,  when  a  man  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  announced  him  as  one  of  “the  Fancy,”  stepped  out,  and 
accosted  me  with,  “Well,  friend,  do  you  want  to  buy  such  a  horse  as 
that?”  “  I  should'  like  him,”  was  my  reply,  “if  he  is  as  good  as  he 
looks,  and  you  will  sell  him  at  a  fair  price,  and  take  mine  without  any 
Gxtl’9/  chiir^G 

“Why,  what  sort  of  a  beast  have  you  got?  She  looks  well,  and 
came  up  the  street  as  if  she  had  legs  enough.” 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven,  if  I  suspected  he  would  not  believe  more 
than  half  I  said,  when  I  replied,  giving  him  the  literal  truth  ;  “  She  is 
six  years  old,  and  sound,  can  trot  a  mile  in  three  minutes,  and  will  be 
likely  to  kick  your  brains  out  if  you  take  her,  in  the  course  of  a  week.” 
He  assured  me  that  his  horse  was  perfectly  sound  and  kind ;  that  his 
price  was  three  hundred  dollars,  and  that  he  would  “  swap  right;”  ad¬ 
ding  coolly,  “  I  should  like  to  see  one  horse  that  is  uglier  than  I  am.” 

^proposed  to  drive  his  horse,  alone,  to  which  the  owner  at  once  as¬ 
sented.  and  I  steered  straight  off  to  the  stable  of  a  man,  famous  for.  his 
skill  in  horse-flesh,  whom  I  had  known  when  I  was  a  boy  there  at  Pink¬ 
erton  Academy,  and  asked  him  to  examine  the  animal  with  me.  We 
drove  him  out  of  sight,  and  gave  him  a  thorough  investigation.  We 
tried  him  in  all  his  paces,  walk,  trot  and  canter,  forward  and  backward, 
examined  his  teeth,  his  feet,  his  knees,  his  eyes.  We  observed  his 
breathing,  spoke  of  the  glanders,  the  heaves,  broken  wind,  and  various 
other  ills’ which  horse-flesh  is  heir  to.  But  he  seemed  “  all  right.”  He 
was  young,  and  large,  and  handsome,  and  fleet,  and  to  all  appearance 
sound  and  manageable;  and  yet  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
horse  had  some  defect. 

However,  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  drove  hack  to  the  hotel, 
and  told  my  man  I  would  give  him  fifty  dollars  to  boot,  or  go  along  with 
my  own  horse.  Without  driving  my  mare  an  inch,  he  quietly  unhitched 
his  own  horse  from  his  sleigh,  exchanged  harness,  put  him  to  my  sleigh, 
and  pocketed  his  fifty  dollars,  hardly  losing  a  whiff  of  the  cigar  he  was 
smoking.  I  confess  I  was  a  little  startled  at  his  perfect  composure,  but 
with  a  friendly  caution  to  beware  of  Ivate’s  heels,  I  bade  him  farewell. 

I  had  but  five  miles  to  drive  that  afternoon,  to  my  native  town  of 
Chester,  where  I  stabled  my  new  horse  for  the  night.  I  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  “General,”  it  being  a  time  of  political  excitement,  when 
both  candidates  bore  that  title.  I  never  mingle  politics  with  agriculture, 
and  did  not  want  my  horse  to  run  a  political  course. 

Having  dreamed  ‘of  horses  all  night,  besides  having  the  nightmare 
once  or  twice,  I  awoke  betimes,  anxious  to  learn  the  condition  of  my 
new  treasure.  Everybody  knows  how  much  more  pride  one  feels  in  his 
horse,  than  in  any  other  property,  and  especially  how  it  “  takes  the  con¬ 
ceit  out  of  him”  to  be  cheated  in  a  “  horse  trade.” 

I  went  to  the  stable  with  fear  and  trembling,  doubting  whether  the 
General  had  not  been  transformed  like  “  fairy  gold,”  to  dust  and  ashes, 
during  the  night,  or  whether  he  might  not  have  been  a  witch's  horse, 
and  be  found  turned  into  a  broomstick  ! 
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But  he  was  there  in  full  shape  and  proportions.  He  gave  a  slight 
cough  as  I  opened  the  door,  a  sound  which  a  man  who  has  owned  ahorse 
with  the  heaves  never  will  forget !  and  on  examination  I  found  he  had  a 
strange  way  of  breathing,  his  flank  heaving  two  or  three  times  at  every 
expiration  of  the  breath.  I  was  told  at  once  that  my  horse  had  the 
heaves. 

I  had  heard  of  the  disease  frequently,  and  had  the  impression,  which 
I  find  is  quite  common,  that  it  renders  the  animal  worthless.  However 
as  it  was  a  complaint  which  struck  at  my  purse  and  my  feelings,  and  not 
like  Katy’s  heels,  at  my  head,  I  concluded  to  be  resigned,  and  avail  my¬ 
self  of  my  very  manifest  advantages  for  observations  on  its  symptoms 
and  treatment. 

My  horse  went  home  to  Exeter,  sixteen  miles,  in  fine  style,  with  no 
symptom  of  disease,  except  once  in  a  mile  or  two,  a  sl'ight  cough. 
Straightway  I  strove  to  learn  all  that  books  and  stable  men  can  tell  of 
the  heaves,  and  to  try  all  known  remedies. 

In  its  common  form  it  is  thought  to  be  a  formation  of  air  cells  on  the 
outside  of  the  lungs,  from  which  the  air  escapes  with  difficulty.  Some¬ 
times,  on  dissection,  the  proper  air  cells  of  the  lungs  are  found  to 
be  ruptured,  and  generally  there  is  inflammation  of  the  throat  and 
windpipe.  The  theories  about  it  are  various.  It  is  said  often  that  the 
lungs  have  not  room  for  action,  and  that  food  should  therefore  be  given 
in  a  condensed  form,  and  in  moderate  quantity— and  this  I  should  regard 
as  correct,  were  it  not  notorious  that  horses  at  grass,  where  thev° eat 
enormously,  and  keep  their  stomachs  distended,  are  usually  relieved  of 
their  worst  symptoms. 

I  tried  all  sorts  of  heave  -powders  on  my  patient,  with  no  effect  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  said  that  in  a  limestone  country  this  disease  is  unknown,  and 
lime  water  was  prescribed,  with  no  apparent  advantage.  Some  one  told 
me  to  give  the  horse  ginger,  and  strange  to  tell,  I  found  that  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  ginger  given  to  the  General  with  his  oats,  when  breathing 
his  worst,  would  cure  him  for  the  day,  in  half  an  hour  after  he  had  eaten 
it;  but  on  giving  it  daily,  the  effect  soon  ceased.  It  is  a  jockey’s  remedy, 
and  will  last  long  enough  to  swap  upon.  Finally,  1  was  advised  to 
cut  my  horse’s  fodder,  and  give  it  always  wet.  I  pursued  that  course 
carefully,  keeping  the  General  tied  with  so  short  a  halter  that  he  could 
not  eat  his  bedding,  giving  him  chopped  hay  and  meal  three  times  a  day, 
and  never  more  than  a  bucket  of  water  at  a  time. 

He  improved  rapidly.  I  have  kept  him  five  years,  making  him  a 
factotum  carriage  horse,  saddle  horse,  plow  and  cart  horse— and 
he  bids  fair  to  remain  useful  for  five  years  to  come.  Kept  in  this 
way,  his  disease  does  not  lessen  his  value  for  speed  or  labor,  a  single 
dollar..  When  the  boys  grow  careless,  and  give  him  dry  hay,  he  informs 
me  of.it  in  a  few.  days  by  the  peculiar  cough  I  have  mentioned;  but 
sometimes,  for  six  months  together,  no  indication  of  disease  is  visible, 
and  he  would  pass  for  a  sound  horse  with  the  most  knowing  in  such 
matters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  clover  hay,  probably  because  of  its 
dust,  often  induces  the  heaves.  Stable  keepers  with  us,  refuse  it  altoge¬ 
ther,  for  this  reason. 


Many  suppose,  that  the  wind  of  the  the  horse  is  affected  by  the  I 
so  that  fast  driving  at  any  time  will,  as  we  express  it,  put  him 
breath.  With  my  horse,  it  is  not  so. 
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When  the  General  was  at  the  worst,  rapid  driving,  when  just  from  the 
stable,  would  increase  his  difficulty,  but  a  mile  or  two  of  moderate  ex¬ 
ercise  would  dissipate  the  symptoms  entirely.  We  have,  occasionally, 
what  are  called  wind- broken  horses,  which  are  nearly  worthless  for  want 
of  wind.  They  can  never  be  driven  rapidly  without  great  distress,  and 
frequently  give  out  entirely  by  a  few  miles’  driving.  This  is  thought  to 
be  a  different  disease.  The  General’s  case  is,  I  suppose,  a  fair  example 
of  the  heaves. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  regular  feeding  with  chopped  and  wet  fodder, 
and  exclusion  of  dust  from  hay  fed  to  other  animals  in  the  same  stable, 
would  render  many  horses  now  deemed  almost  worthless,  and  which 
manifestly  endure  great  suffering,  equally  valuable  for  most  purposes, 
with  those  that  are  sound. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  will  call  on  me  when  the  snow  has  gone, 
and  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  I  will  show  you  the  General,  fat  and  sleek. 
I  shall  be  glad,  also,  to  show  the  country  gentlemen  of  our  neighborhood, 
one  whom  they  already  know  by  his  works,  as  a  man  who  has  done  much 
to  make  the  earth  fruitful  and  beautiful,  and  to  enhance  the  enjoyments 
of  Rural  Life. 


IMPROVED  FARM  MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  inquiry,  why  uome  farmers,  with  only  mode¬ 
rate  means  and  with  the  growth  of  no  extraordinary  crops,  make  hand¬ 
some  yearly  profits,  while  others  with  equal  or  superior  means,  and 
often  perhaps  with  larger  products  in  certain  cases,  accomplish  little  or 
nothing  as  an  aggregate  gain.  The  answer  to  this  problem  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  afforded  by  the  superior  management  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
complex  machinery,  in  conducting  the  multifarious  work  of  the  farm. 
We  believe  that  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  an  entire  year’s  operation,  would 
often  greatly  assist  the  farmer  in  his  farm  arrangements,  and  perhaps  a 
few  very  brief  suggestions  may  afford  some  valuable  assistance  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  purpose. 

The  first  great  object  in  all  farming,  is,  of  course,  to  obtain  from  a 
given  quantity  of  land,  the  largest  product  with  the  least  outlay  or 
consumption  of  capital.  To  secure  this  result,  the  following  points 
should  be  attended  to  : 

1.  The  land  must  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  admit  of  working  at  all 
times,  or  nearly  so,  so  that  men  and  teams  may  not  be  standing  idle,  in 
waiting  for  the  land  to  acquire  a  suitable  degree  of  dryness.  Hence,  if 
naturally  wet,  it  must  be  well  under-drained. 

2.  Its  condition  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  application  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  good  advantage,  bv  thorough  intermixture  and  otherwise — and 
not  to  render  it  useless  by  being  enveloped  with  water  or  water-soaked 
earth . 

3.  A  high  degree  of  fertility  should  be  maintained — as  the  same  labor 
in  that  case  will  yield  a  larger  result. 

4.  A  thorough  eradication  of  weeds  and  their  seeds,  will  save  much 
subsequent  labor  in  contending  against  them,  as  well  as  save  much  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  from  waste  in  their  useless  growth. 
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5.  A  saving  of  the  materials  of  manure  should  be  carefully  attended 
to,  as  one-half  at  least  of  the  solid  and  liquid  portions  are  usually  wasted 
by  a  neglect  to  provide  absorbents  or  reservoirs. 

G.  Selecting  crops,  and  selecting  a  proper  proportion  of  each,  is  of  the 
highest  consequence.  The  market  value  of  one  crop  may  bo  higher  than 
that  of  another,  but  if  it  draws  hard  on  the  strength  of  the  soil,  or  costs 
much  labor,  or  if  the  labor  required  be  at  a  time  when  there  are  other 
important  drafts  upon  it,  such  a  crop  should  not  be  often  repeated. 

7.  Everything  should  be  done  as  cheaply  as  possible,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  crops  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  distribute  the  labor  equally 
through  the  year,  that  men  and  teams  may  not  be  idle  at  one  period, 
and  hardly  driven  at  another,  or  in  other  words,  that  too  much  business 
may  not  at  times  accumulate  for  its  thorough  completion  in  season.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  depends 
on  this  alone. 

8.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  distribution  of  crops  in  a  rotation, 
as  they  exhaust  the  soil  differently,  or  what  one  takes  from  the  land,  ano¬ 
ther  leaves ;  hence  the  greater  variety  of  farm  products,  the  more  perfectly 
the  balance  will  be  maintained  in  the  soil.  F or  example,  wheat,  barley  and 
oats,  are  regarded  as  silica  plants,  or  those  which  consume  more  largely 
the  soluble  flinty  portions;  peas,  beans  and  clover,  are  lime  plants;  pota¬ 
toes  and  turneps  are  potash  plants;  these  different  classes  should  be 
distributed  so  as  to  preserve  the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  in  equilibrium.  To  preserve,  also,  a  clean  state  of  land, 
sowed  and  hoed  crops  should  alternate  with  each  other. 

9.  A  system  comprising  a  proper  intermixture  of  tillage  and  grass 
crops  and  raising  domestic  animals,  should  be  carefully  made  out  and 
adopted.  Grain  crops  often  afford  the  highest  immediate  profit,  but 
domestic  animals  serve  the  indispensable  purpose  of  supplying  manure ; 
hence  in  estimating  the  profit  of  raising  and  fattening  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  the  very  important  means  they  serve  in  providing  pabulum  for 
tillage  crops,  should  be  carefully  taken  into  account,  a  thing  too  often 
thrown  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

We  briefly  mention  these  different  points  in  successful  farming,  not  as 
anything  new,  but  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  attention  of  farmers, 
wtio,  by  careful  observation  and  accurate  records,  can  arrange  the  de¬ 
tails  of  adjusting  their  own  operations,  better  than  by  any  particular 
rules  we  could  lay  down  for  their  guidance. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 


It  is  surprising  how  much  more  some  men  will  accomplish  by  dint  of 
good  management  and  shrewd  thinking,  than  others  will  by  hard  and 
laborious  toil.  A  good  story  is  told  of  a  “backwoods”  farmer,  in 
whose  fields  the  stumps  and  his  crops  held  each  a  sort  of  doubtful  juris¬ 
diction,  and  who  was  very  much  annoyed  by  the  difficulties  in  contending 
with  these  stubborn  representatives  of  the  original  forest-oaks.  His 
boys  complained  much  of  the  annoyances  they  met  with  in  plowing  and 
harrowing — the  old-fashioned  drag  especially  gave  them  great  trouble, 
by  its  constant  overturning  while  plunging  among  the  stumps;  once  in 
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each  ten  yards  of  the  traveling,  on  an  average,  they  were  obliged  to  stop 
md  place  it  “  right  side  up.”  “  Boys  !”  said  the  father  one  day,  when 
his  patience  had  become  exhausted,  “take  that  harrow  over  to  Ham- 
merwell,  the  blacksmith,  and  tell  him  to  make  the  teeth  all  twice  their 
present  length  and  shape  at  both  ends,  and  we  shall  see  what  we  can 
do  !”  It  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  harrow  came  back  with  its  teeth 
as  surely  pointing  both  directions  as  those  of  a  revolving  horse-rake. 
“  Now,  boys,  we  will  try  the  new  harrow,”  and  it  was  accordingly  set  in 
motion  “Why,  father,”  soon  exclaimed  one  of  the  sons,  “  it  has  upset 
again,  just  as  bad  as  before  !”  “  Never  mind,  go  right  on  without  stop¬ 
ping,  it  will  work  either  side  up.”  The  difficulty  was  conquered;  and 
the  harrowing  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  without  the  innumerable 
delays  of  “righting  the  ship.” 

We  have  seen  some  very  industrious  and  worthy  farmers  whose  labors 
we  could  not  help  comparing  with  this  continued  toil  with  the  harrow; 
and  others,  again,  whose  skillful  management  was  fully  equal  to  the 
double  acting,  double-toothed  pulverizer.  And  in  nothing  was  this  dif¬ 
ference  more  visibly  exemplified  than  in  the  arrangement  and  rotation 
of  CROPS. 

There  are  other  very  important  requisites  in  good  farming,  but  they 
are  all  accomplished  with  an  increase  of  expenditure  and  labor.  Manur¬ 
ing,  for  example,  is  a  most  powerful  means  for  improvement;  but  both 
manures  and  their  application  are  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
applied.  Underdraining  has  wrought  wonderful  results,  but  the  cost  is 
always  a  large  item,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  some  degree  of  deep 
plowing  and  subsoiling.  But  in  the  arrangement  of  a  rotation,  no  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure  or  labor  is  necessary;  it  costs  no  more  to  cultivate 
crops  which  are  made  to  succeed  each  other  judiciously,  than  to  culti¬ 
vate  those  arranged  in  the  worst  manner  possible.  The  former  may 
bring  triple  the  successful  results  of  the  latter — not  by  the  expenditure 
of  five  hundred  extra  days  in  drawing  manure,  or  five  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  ditching;  but  simply  by  making  a  proper  use  of  one’s  brains. 

It  most  fortunately  happens  that  no  extraordinary  originality,  shrewd¬ 
ness,  or  profound  wisdom  is  needed  to  render  available  all  the  advantages 
of  a  well  devised  rotation.  The  full  experience  of  others  is  furnished 
directly  to  our  hands,  in  the  excellent  practical  publications  which  have 
appeared  on  this  subject;  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  use  of  the 
materials  right  before  us.  It  seems  surprising,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  so  small  a  number  seize  the  golden  prize  thus  completely  placed 
within  their  reach — that  there  are  so  few,  even  of  those  reckoned  good 
farmers,  who  pursue  anything  like  a  systematic  succession,  to  say  nothing 
of  such  a  rotation  that  shall  accomplish  its  peculiarly  beneficial  results, 
namely,  preservation  of  the  riches  of  the  soil,  destruction  of  weeds,  de¬ 
struction  of  insects,  and  the  most  advantageous  consumption  by  each 
successive  crop  of  all  the  means  for  its  growth  within  reach.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  neglect,  we  see  land  overcropped  with  wheat,  the  soil 
worn  out  for  this  particular  grain,  and  those  troublesome  weeds,  chess 
and  red-root,  taking  its  place.  We  see  pastures,  left  unplowed  for  along 
series  of  years,  become  filled  with  “buttercups”  and  oxeve  daisy.  A 
disproportion  of  spring  crops  facilitates  the  spread  of  wild  mustard,  and 
among  insects,  grubs  and  wire  worms  increase  according  to  the  cultivation 
that  favors  their  labors.  It  appears  to  be  but  little  understood  how  great 
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is  the  assistance  to  clean  cultivation  afforded  by  a  good  rotation .  The 
best  example  of  this  sort  we  ever  witnessed,  where  every  field  of  the 
symmetrically  laid-out  farm  except  a  wet  meadow,  was  brought  under  a 
regular  unvarying  system,  scarcely  a  weed  was  ever  to  be  seen;  and  we 
ascertained  that  not  one-third  of  the  labor  usually  expended,  was  required 
for  the  hand  dressing  of  hoed  crops.  The  alternation  was  such  that  the 
whole  operated  like  the  two-faced  harrow — the  culture  of  each  succes¬ 
sive  crop  constantly  tended  to  the  destruction  of  some  weed  injurious  to 
another,  and  thus  all  were  destroyed  in  their  respective  turns ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  fertility  of  the  land  was  increased  and  each  crop  fed 
with  its  own  proper  nutriment  as  its  turn  came  round. 

Systems  of  rotation  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
different  regions  of  country,  the  amount  and  kind  of  manure  at  com¬ 
mand,  the  cleanness  of  the  land,  the  nature  of  the  market,  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  labor.  One  of  the  best  farmers  we  have  known, 
had  his  farm  laid  out  in  equal  fields,  and  adopted  the  following  rotation  : 

1st  year — Wheat  after  clover. 

2d  “  Corn,  potatoes  and  ruta  bagas,  with  all  the  manure  made 


that  year. 


3d  “  Barley. 

4th  “  Wheat,  seeded  with  clover. 

5th  “  Clover  pastured. 

A  piece  of  low  ground  was  kept  for  meadow,  and  was  occasionally 
top-dressed,  and  rarely  broken  up  and  reseeded.  A  rougher  portion  of 
the  farm  was  occupied  with  summer-fallow,  wheat,  clover,  and  grass  for 
pasture.  This  farm  was  a  strong  fertile  soil; — poorer  land  would  need  a 
longer  season  in  grass,  which  would  admit  a  larger  number  of  live  stock, 
and  as  a  consequence  produce  a  greater  amount  of  manure 

The  following  may  be  adopted,  with  variations  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  : 


THREE  COURSE  SYSTEM. 


1.  Corn  and  roots,  well  manured. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  Clover — one  or  more  years,  according  to  fertility  and  amount  of 
manure  at  hand. 


FOUR  COURSE  SYSTEM. 


1.  Corn  and  roots,  with  all  the  manure. 

2.  Barley,  or  peas,  or  both. 

3.  Wheat. 

4.  Clover — one  or  more  years. 

Oats  are  always  a  severe  crop,  and  an  excellent  farmer  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  adopts  the  above,  never  permits  oats  to  grow  on  good  wheat 
land,  but  confines  the  crop  to  the  more  moist  portions  of  his  farm, 
adapted  only  to  this  and  to  meadow  and  pasture. 


The  Country  Gentleman  is,  to  our  mind,  the  best  agricultural  paper 
in  the  country. — Oneida  Tel. 

On  all  maters  pertaining  to  the  occupations  of  the  Farmer,  the  Gra¬ 
zier,  and  the  Horticulturist,  as  well  as  to  Domestic  Architecture,  and 
the  Country  Fireside,  The  Country  Gentleman  is  without  a  rival.- 


Winsted  Herald. 
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We  have  many  volumes  of  instructions  and  illustrations  to  show  us 
how  to  plan  and  build  our  houses;  hut  not  one  on  laying-out  farms.  Is 
it  because  fences  cost  less  than  dwellings  ?  This  cannot  be ;  for  let  any 
one  who  occupies  a  hundred  acres,  well  fenced,  but  make  the  estimate, 
and  he  will  find  that  he  is  compelled  to  keep  up,  even  on  this  small  do¬ 
main,  no  less  than  four  miles  of  partition  walls  between  his  fields,  and 
the  cost,  with  repairs,  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  good  farm-house. 
Is  it  because  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  a  farm  is  not  essential  to  good 
husbandry  ?  Can  the  farmer  travel  more  easily  a  needless  furlong,  than 
the  housewife  can  take  five  unnecessary  steps  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
dining-room  ?  Is  it  easier  for  the  farmer  to  draw  a  load  of  manure  over 
a  hill  fifty  feet  high,  or  through  a  mudhole  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  than 
his  partner  within  doors  to  descend  and  return  from  that  nuisance  in  do¬ 
mestic  arrangement,  a  cellar  kitchen  ?  A  moment’s  reflection  must 
show  that  a  well  planned  sub-division  of  a  farm  lies  at  the  very  toundation 
of  convenience,  system  and  economy. 

Let  the  reader  carry  out  in  figures  the  actual  yearly  cost  of  a  single 
awkward  defect.  To  drive  a  herd  of  cows  a  half  mile  between  the  barn¬ 


yard  and  pasture,  may  seem  a 
slight  task;  but  when  it  is  repeat- 
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ed  four  times  daily  for  8  months  of 
the  year,  the  aggregate  distance 


to  be  traveled,  is  greater  than 
from  Buffalo  to  the  Atlantic ;  and 
not  performed  as  the  latter  is  with 
fire-car  and  the  tempest’s  speed, 
but  with  the  toilsome  labor  of  the 
pedestrian  or  drover.  A  slight 
improvement  in  the  plan  might 
perhaps  easily  lessen  this  journey 
a  hundred  miles.  When  therefore 
the  whole  amount  of  other  farm 
traveling  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  with  loaded  carts  and  with¬ 
out  them,  the  subject  of  arrange¬ 
ment  becomes  one  of  no  mean 
importance. 


In  furnishing  specimen  plans 
for  laying-out  farms,  a  difficulty 
will  suggest  itself,  namely,  the 
endless  variation  in  their  interior 
and  exterior  forms,  in  the  position 
of  bills  and  valloys,  marsh  and 
upland,  in  woods,  springs,  and 
water  courses,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
sections  by  the  public  road.  This 
difficulty  will  however  be  greatly 
reduced,  by  adopting  a  few  gen- 


Fig.  i.  reduced,  by  adopting  a  few  gen¬ 

eral  plans  with  the  leading  principles,  which  may  be  modified  according 
to  circumstances. 
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The  most  simple  piece  of  ground,  and  the  most  easily  laid  out,  is  the 
nearly  level  parallelogram.  There  are  many  such  in  the  country  and 
when  the  size  is  moderate,  they  usually  lie  with  a  narrow  end  to  the 
public  road.  Such  a  one  may  be  easily  laid  out  into  fields  as  shown  in 
the  preceding  figure,  (fig.  1,)  where  every  field  is  entered  from  the  com¬ 
mon  lane,  and  the  operations  in  each  kept  entirely  separate  from  all  the 
rest.  The  boundary  fences,  and  those  forming  the  lane,  are  permanent- 
the  others  may  be  movable,  to  vary  the  size  of  the  fields,  or  to  brin<^ 
every  portion  of  the  farm  into  occasional  cultivation.  The  smaller  divi¬ 
sions,  for  garden,  calf-pasture,  hog-vard,  &c.,  are  placed  near  the 
buildings..  This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  mode  of  properly  sub-dividing 
a  farm,  and  with  some  slight  variations  will  apply  to  a  large  portion  ot 
those  of  more  moderate  size.  We  furnish  a  single  instance  of  a  modifi¬ 
cation  to  suit  a  farm  of  uneven  surface.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  at 

the  field  A,  there  is  a  high 
and  broad  hill,  extending 
nearly  across  to  the  opposite 
boundary  ;  and  at  B  there  is 
another  hill,  stretching  as  far 
in  the  other  direction.  A 
valley  will  be  thus  formed 
from  C  to  D.  Fig.  2  exhibits 
the  form  of  the  first  plan 
varied  to  apply  to  this  piece 
of  ground.  To  avoid  going 
over  the  first  hill,  the  lane 
bends  so  as  nearly  to  pass 
round  it,  rising  however  gra- 
,  duallyas  it  extends  backward, 
until  at  E  it  crosses  the  valley, 
and  continues  to  rise  by  a 
moderate  ascent  to  its  termi¬ 
nation.  A  bridge  and  em¬ 
bankment  are  made  at  the 
crossing,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  according  to  the  means 
of  the  proprietor,  and  also 
adapted  to  the  amount  of 
cartage  across  it. 

Here,  some  one  who  prefers 

- driving  a  load  up  hill  and 

down  hill  three  hundred  times 
in  the  year,  to  spoiling  a  pretty  plan  on  paper,  exclains,  u  How  crooked  ! 
How  distorted  !  I  want  all  my  fields  with  straight  boundaries — and  no 
crooked  lanes  running  through  my  land.”  Such  a  farmer  would  have 
no  deflections  in  the  public  roads  to  avoid  mounds  or  gulfs,  but  would 
prefer  mounting  right  over  a  hill  a  hundred  feet  high,  to  bending  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  to  the  right  or  left,  for  a  level.  To  such  an  one  these  remarks 
are  not  addressed,  but  to  those  only  who  prefer  to  make  all  their  flexures 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  rather  than  in  a  perpendicular  one.  We  have  in¬ 
deed  seen  those  who  for  years  had  drawn  in  all  their  farm  crops,  and  l 
returned  all  their  manure,  over  a  laborious  ascent  and  down  an  incon-  d 


Fig.  2. 
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venient  plunge,  and  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  they  might  at  least 
make  a  short  trial  of  a  few  easy  curves  with  a  fine  level  road,  even 
though  the  beauty  of  the  plantation,  as  seen  from  a  balloon  above, 
might  be  somewhat  diminished. 

Large  farms  usually  border  the  public  road  for  a  greater  breadth  than 
smaller  ones,  and  hence  a  different  arrangement  becomes  necessary.  The 
annexed  plan,  (fig.  3,)  represents  one  of  this  sort,  with  the  disposition 


of  the  farm-road 
and  fields.  The  two 


extreme  fields  ad¬ 
joining  the  public 
■;s  road,  are  entered 
v  as  in  the  first  plan 

frnm  thp  lat.tpr 


from  the  latter. 


$  11  UiAA 

#  This  subject  might 
's  be  very  easily  ex- 
tended  to  an  inde¬ 
finite  length,  but 
we  close  with  a  few 
general  rules, which 
if  borne  in  mind, 
would  be  of  essen¬ 
tial  use  in  planning 
the  subdivisions  of 


This  subject  might 


the  subdivisions  of 
r>‘  every  farm  : 

1  Tlao  form  rnaH 


1.  The  farm  road 
or  lane  should  be 
as  short  as  possible 
in  connecting  the 
fields  with  the  buil¬ 
dings.  If  much  used, 


Fig.  3. 


the  form  of  the  fields  if  needed,  should  be  made  to  conform  to  this  re¬ 
quisite,  and  to  its  levelness. 

2.  The  barn  and  other  farm  buildings  should  be  as  near  as  practicable  to 
the  center  of  the  arable  land,  for  economy  and  expedition  in  the  cartage 
of  manure  and  crops;  at  the  same  time  that  access  to  the  public  load 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

3.  The  number  of  fields  should  be  accommodated  to  the  system  of 
rotation  established  on  the  farm,  and  should  therefore  be  as  nearly  as  may 
1  e  of  equal  size. 

4.  The  fields  should  be  made  nearly  square,  for  economy  of  fencing 
material  and  to  save  occupancy  of  land  by  boundaries,  less  being  needed 
for  a  square  than  for  any  other  rectangular  form. 

5.  When  the  land  varies  greatly  in  character,  as  in  wetness  or  dry¬ 
ness  See,.,  such  as  is  most  similar  should  be  brought  within  the  same 
boundary,  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  in  rotation.  Dissimilar 
fields  may  however  be  often  rendered  alike  by  draining  and  subsoiling, 
when  nototherwise  easily  subjected  to  a  regular  system. 

6.  Bringing  streams  of  water  alongside  the  fences,  rendering  facilities 
for  irrigation,  and  also  supplying  water  to  each  field,  should  not  be 

,  overlooked. 
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plow  to  pass  around  them  to  throw  the  earth  downwards  from  the 
mould -board. 

8.  The  area  of  each  field  should  be  determined,  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  judge  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  seed  and  manure — and  to  measure 
the  amount  of  crops,  and  time  required  for  mowing,  reaping,  plowing. 


HOW  YOUNG  FARMERS  MAY  PRACTICE 
ECONOMY. 

“  I  am  rich  enough  to  be  economical,”  said  a  young  friend  of  ours, 
when  we  strongly  recommended  to  him  the  profits  of  a  certain  improve¬ 
ment.  “  The  want  of  means  compels  me  to  work  constantly  to  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  I  cannot  enjoy  the  privileges  and  profits  of  my  richer 
neighbors.”  This  is  a  difficulty  in  which  many  intelligent  farmers  have 
found  themselves  placed,  and  from  which  they  would  most  gladly  be 
extricated.  Innumerable  instances  are  occurring  in  their  daily  practice, 
where  they  could  secure  golden  results,  had  they  only  the  lever  of  capital 
placed  in  their  hands;  but  as  they  are  now  situated,  they  seem  to  them¬ 
selves  like  the  man  who  is  digging  the  earth  with  his  unassisted  hands, 
or  the  one  who  is  compelled  to  carry  water  in  an  egg-shell,  while  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors  are  turning  up  the  deep  soil  with  the  most 
perfect  instruments,  or  sending  streams  of  refreshment  and  fertility 
over  their  entire  farms.  Now,  we  are  not  about  to  plan  a  “  royal  road  ” 
of  escape  from  this  difllculty;  it  must  be  met  and  conquered.  If  the 
attack  is  rightly  made,  the  conquest  will  be  comparatively  easy;  if 
wrongly,  it  will  be  the  discouraging  and  formidable  task  of  a  life-time. 

The  eager  inquiry  is  now  made,  What  is  the  easiest  mode  of  conquest  ? 
We  answer,  the  first  and  great  leading  means,  is  a  large  fund  of  thorough 
and  practical  knowledge.  The  man  who,  by  a  close  observation  of  re¬ 
sults  in  his  own  practice  and  in  the  experience  of  others,  in  connection 
with  the  immense  amount  of  useful  suggestions,  (to  say  nothing  of  dis¬ 
tinct  practical  directions)  contained  in  the  best  publications  of  the  day, 
possesses,  even  with  a  very  short  purse,  a  vast  advantage  over  the  short¬ 
sighted,  ignorant,  and  unobservant  capitalist.  He  will  turn  to  advantage, 
even  with  his  very  limited  means,  a  thousand  resources  which  others 
would  allow  to  sleep  unemployed  forever. 

We  once  had  occasion  to  observe  the  contrast  in  the  condition  of  two 
young  farmers,  one  of  whom  had  a  four  hundred  acre  farm  “left”  to 
him;  the  other  had  but  fifty  acres,  which  he  had  paid  for  in  part,  bv 
previously  laboring  on  a  farm  some  years  by  the  month  in  summer,  and 
teaching  a  district  school  in  winter.  The  one  had  the  capital  of  money 
which  his  own  hands  had  never  earned ;  the  other  possessed  the  more 
valuable  capital  of  knowledge  and  indomitable  perseverance.  The 
young  heir  was  more  interested  in  riding  about,  in  parties,  balls,  and  in 
jaunts  to  the  city,  than  in  the  details  of  farming,  and  knew  the  contents 
«/■  *i-~  tri -weekly  political  newspaper  and  of  a  certain  frivolous  maga- 
iucIi  better  than  of  any  agricultural  journal,  or  of  Norton’s  Ele- 
His  farm  became  an  exact  reflection  of  his  own  character, 
were  soon  obscured  by  belts  of  alders,  blackberries  and  burdocks. 
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and  buildings  showed  marks  of  premature  age,  and  became  dilapidated. 
There  was  a  thirty-acre  marsh,  which  might  have  been  drained,  but  it 
never  was.  And  there  was  a  patch  of  Canada  thistles  which  tilled  one 
twelve-acre  field,  and  part  of  another,  which  he  could  have  destroyed  in 
one  season,  had  he  known  how  others  had  done.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  loads  of  manure,  as  estimated  at  any  one  time  by  a  neighbor, 
were  allowed  to  lie  a  whole  year  about  his  barn,  without  application. 
His  cattle  were  of  the  long-horned,  big-headed,  sharp-backed  breed. 
His  swine  were  the  Long-bristled  Racers.  His  profits  in  farming  may 
be  easily  guessed.  There  was  a  general  complaint  among  his  neighbors, 
that  his  debts  were  never  met  within  six  months  after  the  appointed 
pay-day,  and  that  he  endured  a  sharp  dun  with  extraordinary  patience. 
It  is  true,  necessity  drove  him  to  retrench  his  expenses,  and  the  improved 
examples  about  him  induced  him  to  amend  his  practice,  but  not  until 
his  farm  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  original  size,  by  portions  sold 


off  at  three  different  times  to  satisfy  mortgages. 

Well,  what  become  of  the  young  fifty-acre  farmer,  we  are  asked.  He 
has  ceased  to  be  a  “  fifty-acre  farmer.”  He  began  by  examining  closely 
what  improvements  could  be  made  of  whatever  character  and  kind, 
whether  cheap  or  expensive.  Among  these  he  was  compelled  to  select 
first  the  cheap  improvements,  or  those  which  promised  the  largest  profits 
for  the  smallest  outlay.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  draining  of  a 
three-acre  alder  swamp,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  did  with  his  own 
hands  in  autumn,  between  seeding  and  husking.  He  had  read  of  Judge 
Buel’s  success  with  brush  drains  ;  he  constructed  all  the  side  or  second¬ 
ary  channels  by  filling  them  at  the  bottom  with  the  brushes  cut  from  the 
ground,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  work  at  less  than  half  the 
usual  price.  These  brush  drains  have  now  stood  many  years,  and  the 
brush  being  rvholly  excluded  from  the  external  air,  has  not  decayed,  and 
they  carry  off  the  little  water  required,  being  numerous,  and  at  regular 
intervals.  Row,  observe  the  result :  The  alder  swamp  would  not  have 
sold  originally  for  five  dollars  an  acre;  it  now  brings  crops  of  corn, 
broom-corn  and  meadow  grass,  more  than  paying  the  interest  on  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  besides  all  expenses. _  He  doubled  his 
manure  by  drawing  from  the  most  peaty  portion  of  this  drained  swamp, 
large  quantities  of  muck  to  his  farm-yard,  where  it  was  kept  compara- 
tivelv  dry  till  wanted,  under  a  cheap  slab  and  straw  shed.  By  paying  a 
small  sum  yearly,  he  was  enabled  to  improve  immensely  the  breed  of 
his  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  which  he  thinks  has  returned  the  money 
thus  expended  at  least  twenty-fold.  The  same  keen  attention  to  his 
business  in  other  points,  enabled  him  to  effect  many  additional  improve¬ 
ments,  among  which  we  may  briefly  mention  a  cheap  and  simple  horse¬ 
power  of  his  own  construction,  consisting  of  a  rope  running  on  the  ends 
of  radiating  arms,  which  enabled  him  by  means  of  one  or  two  horses,  as 
necessity  required,  to  thresh  his  grain,  saw  his  wood,  drive  his  chmn, 
turn  his  grind-stone,  and  slit  picket-lath.  It  is  true,  he  has  now  thrown 
this  rude  machine  aside  for  the  greatly  improved  endless-chain  power, 
but  it  answered  his  purpose  for  the  time,  before  the  days  of  improved 
machinery.  But  among  all  his  outlays  for  the  sake  of  economy,  theie  is 
1  none  which  he  thinks  has  repaid  him  equal  to  the  subscription  money 
l/ik  applied  in  taking  two  agricultural  periodicals,  costing  him  a  dollar  and  a 
/ \  half  yearlv  besides  postage,  and  which,  in  connection  with  his  own 
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experience  and  good  judgment,  have  been  the  chief  guides  in  most  of 
ms  great  improvements.  He  has  been  enabled  to  add  sixty  more  acres 
to  Ins  land,  and  the  whole  presents  a  beautiful  specimen  of  neat,  finished 
and  profitable  farming, 

IS  one  of  this  is  fiction.  It  was  gradually  accomplished  by  years  of 
constant,  steady,  intelligent  perseverance. 

A  great  loss  occurs  to  the  majority  of  farmers  from  too  meagre  an  ex¬ 
penditure  for  implements — the  effective  medium  for  the  action  of  all  the 
labor.  The  eagerness  to  secure  big  farms,  at  the  cost  of  their  profitable 
culture,  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  bad  husbandry.  We  observe  by  the 
last  census,  that  the  cash  value  of  farms  in  the  Union  is  over  three 
thousand  million  dollars,  and  the  value  of  farm  implements  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions;  that  is,  each  farm  worth  three  thousand 
dollars,  has,  on  an  average,  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of 
plows,  cultivators,  rollers,  carts,  wagons,  harrows,  fanning  mills,  straw- 
cutters  root  sheers,  harness,  shovels,  spades,  forks,  hoes,  horse  and 
hand  rakes,  scythes,  cradles,  axes,  hammers,  sleds,  wood  saws,  hay 
knives,  ox  yokes,  chains,  &c.,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of  reapers,  grain- 
drills  and  threshing  machines,  which  may  possiblv  be  borrowed  or  hired. 
Instead  of  only  $150,  all  these  cannot  be  had  of‘good  construction  and 
quality,  for  much  less  than  $500,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  about  $350  to 
be  made  up  by  slip-shod  cultivation  and  by  borrowing.  In  Eno-land 
where  taxes,  poor-rates,  rents,  and  tithes,  constitute  together  an°enor- 
mous  diawback  on  the  profits  of  farming,  and  where  consequents 
every  operation  must  be  performed  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  no 
one  need  hope  for  success  who  does  not  possess  an  amount  of  capital 
equal  to  forty  dollars  per  acre,  for  procuring  implements,  animals,  seeds 
manure  and  labor.  “  No  prudent  man,”'  says  the  Mark-Lane  Express’ 

ought  to  rent  more  than  he  has  that  amount  at  least,  of  available  cani- 
tal  to  go  on  with.”  1 

If,  therefore,  our  farmers  generally  laid  down  at  the  commencement 
of  their  labors,  the  great  fundamental  principle  that  capital  as  well  as 
farms  is  indispensable  to  success— that  they  might  as  well  undertake  to 
run  a  car  on  a  single  rail,  as  to  farm  with  land  only,  or  capital  only— 
that  they  must  especially  lay  in  a  heavy  amount  of  that  most  efficient  of 
all  kinds  of  capital,  thorough  knowledge— they  need  no  longer  complain 
that  they  have  a  machine  they  cannot  profitably  manage— a  locomotive 
without  fuel  or  without  a  competent  engineer  to  take  charge  of  its 
levers.  ° 


PLANS  LAID  IN  WINTER. 

There  are  many  of  the  smaller,  but  almost  indispensable  conveniences 
of  a  farm,  that  are  scarcely  ever  all  present  in  one  establishment  -  many 
indeed  being  destitute  of  most  of  them,  and  the  best  farms  beino-  per- 
naps  deficient  in  a  few.  The  farmer  has  leisure  in  winter  to  looir  over 
these  deficiencies,  and  may  often  either  supply  them  at  this  season  or 
make  partial  provision  for  them,  or  lay  his  plans  for  securing  them  in 
summer.  & 

For  example— Every  farm  should  have  gates  for  entering  the  fields 
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instead  of  bars.  Some  farmers  are  sufficiently  ingenious  to  make  these 
with  their  own  hands,  in  winter. 

Every  farm  should  have  a  good  road  or  lane  from  the  barn-yard  to 
every  field,  so  that  loads  of  manure  or  grain  may  not  require  drawing 
across  a  meadow  or  corn-field,  nor  cattle  need  driving  to  pasture 
through  a  wheat-field. 

The  fences  should  be  so  good  that  cattle  may  never  be  tempted  nor 
learned  to  jump;  that  crops  may  not  be  trodden  down  by  intruders,  nor 
valuable  animals  foundered;  and  that  the  urgent  time  of  the  farmer  in 
harvest  may  not  be  consumed  in  driving  out  depredators  and  in  patching 
up  the  imperfect  boundary.  Difficulties  between  neighbors  from  intrusive 
animals  will  perhaps  be  recollected  by  some, — where  a  good  fence  has 
proved  a  defence — a  bad  one  an  offense. 

A  capacious  wood-house,  for  the  thorough  seasoning  of  at  least  one 
year’s  fuel,  is  indispensable.  Two,  for  one  year  each,  are  better,  one  to 
be  filling  while  the  other  is  emptying.  Or  if  only  one  is  built,  a  door 
should  be  placed  at  each  end,  so  that  the  dry  may  be  taken  out  at  one 
door,  while  the  green  is  carried  in  at  the  other. 

Capacious  rain-water  cisterns  should  be  provided  for  all  the  principal 
buildings,  so  that  there  may  be  room  for  at  least  five  hogsheads  of  water 
for  every  ten  feet  square  (100  sq.  feet)  of  roof,  in  order  that  no  rain¬ 
water  may  be  lost,  and  which  is  at  least  five  times  as  capacious  as  cis¬ 
terns  are  commonly  made.  Such  would  save  much  trouble  in  times  of 
severe  drouth. 

Every  farm,  besides  a  barn  and  dwelling,  should  be  furnished  with 
a  tool-house,  wagon-house,  work-shop,  corn-house,  granary,  smoke¬ 
house,  manure-shed,  cattle-sheds,  poultry-house,  a  good,  neatly-made 
and  neatly-kept  piggery,  a  neat  vegetable  cellar,  a  fruit  cellar,  a  straw- 
barn,  a  business  office,  a  clotlies-drying  alley,  a  large  root  cellar,  and 
lastly,  but  by  no  means  the  least  in  importance,  neat,  well-painted, 
(both  internally  and  externally,)  and  nicely  kept  privies,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  kept  inodorous  by  frequent  applications  of  ashes,  lime-dust,  dried 
peat,  saw-dust  or  charcoal,  kept  in  a  flat,  water-tight,  gas-tarred  box, 
placed  on  runners,  so  as  to  be  drawn  off  frequently  by  a  horse,  and 
emptied. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  good  kitchen-garden  must  not  be  forgotten, 
to  be  well  supplied  with  the  smaller  fruits,  currants,  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  gooseberries  and  dwarf  pears,  as  well  as  with  the  finest  early, 
medium,  late  and  winter  vegetables;  nor  the  neat  door-yard  lawn,  judi- 
diciously  and  tastefully  planted  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
occupying  not  merely  the  front  of  the  dwelling,  but  extending  on  each 
side,  so  that  the  occupant  may  not  be  frightened  if  the  casual  visitor 
chances  to  cast  a  glance  on  any  other  side  of  the  house  than  the  front. 
The  well  planted  and  well  cultivated  orchard,  for  supplying  fresh  fruit 
the  year  round,  to  the  table  and  kitchen,  ns  well  as  for  market,  will 
suggest  itself  to  every  intelligent  farmer  at  the  present  remarkable  fruit¬ 
planting  and  fruit-eating  era. 


The  Country  Gentleman,  published  at  Albany,  is  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  papers  in  the  State.  It  is  got  up  in  convenient  form  for 
^  binding,  and  is  edited  with  care  and  ability.  No  farmer  could  fail  of 
being  pleased  with  it. — Olean  Journal. 
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LIGHTNING  RODS. 


This  subject  is  often  unnecessarily  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  mystery, 
and  as  a  consequence  many  useless  directions  are  given.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  very  briefly  point  out  what  is  requisite  in  a  good  conductor,  that 
our  readers  may  know  precisely  what  is  wanted. 

1.  Sharp  points  at  the  top,  to  draw  off  the  electric  Jiuid  silently . 
When  a  rounded  knob  is  made  to  approach  a  highly  electrified  body, — 
as  every  one  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  electric  machine  knows, — the 
fluid  passes  to  the  knob  in  the  form  of  an  explosion,  as  soon  as  the  knob 
approaches  within  a  certain  distance.  This  distance  is  longer  as  the 
charge  is  greater.  But  if  a  sharp  point  is  made  to  approach  the  charged 
body,  the  fluid  is  drawn  off  silently  in  a  stream,  with  no  explosion  what¬ 
ever,  and  at  a  greater  distance  than  its  passage  could  be  effected  between 
balls  or  blunt  surfaces.  Hence  the  very  great  importance  of  sharp  points 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  rod — drawing  off  the  lightning  from  a  highly 
charged  cloud,  safely  and  silently,  while  the  cloud  is  yet  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  building  as  to  preclude  the  danger  of  striking.  Where, 
however,  the  cloud  is  unusually  loaded  with  electricity,  and  approaches 
very  rapidly,  the  point  may  be  insufficient  to  drain  the  whole,  and  an 
explosion,  producing  heavy  thunder  may  take  place.  This  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  by  several  points  at  the  upper  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  rod,  all  of  which  may  operate  together.  The  same  effect 
will  be  produced  whether  these  points  are  within  an  inch  of  each  other 
or  a  foot,  asunder.  Some  years  ago,  we  examined  a  rod  having  but  a 
single  point,  just  after  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder  which  followed  simulta¬ 
neously  the  flash,  and  we  found  that  the  point,  which  was  tipped  with 
thin  silver,  had  been  melted,  iron  and  all,  into  a  ball  the  size  of  a  lead 
bullet.  Portions  of  the  building  were  very  slightly  splintered;  and 
without  the  rod  it  would  have  been  doubtless  torn  to  pieces.  Had 
there  been  several  points  it  is  probable  none  would  have  been  melted; 
and  possibly  the  explosion  might  have  been  less  severe.  As  it  was,  the 
largest  cannon  would  have  been  a  mere  pop-gun  to  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  point  be  tipped  with  silver,  gold  or  plati¬ 
num;  if  filed  as  sharp  and  bright  as  a  needle,  it  will  remain  so  many 
years,  and  never  become  dull  enough  to  cause  damage. 

It  is  said  that  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  America,  and  after  Dr.  Franklin  had  made  his  electric 
discoveries,  certain  officials  of  the  British  government,  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  Yankee,  substituted  knobs  for 
points,  which  brought  out  the  following  epigram  : 


While  you,  great  George,  to  show  affront, 
Your  sharp  conductors  change  to  blunt, 
The  nations’s  out  of  joint; 

Franklin  a  wiser  course  pursues, 

And  all  your  thunder  fearless  views, 

By  keeping  to  the  point. 


2.  A  sufficient  height  above  the  roof  of  the  building.  It  is  said  that 
lightning  has  never  been  known  to  strike  within  a  distance  from  the  rod, 
twice  as  great  as  the  height  of  the  rod  above  the  building.  Or  in  other 
words,  a  rod  will  protect  a  circular  space  whose  diameter  is  four  times 
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as  great  as  the  height  of  the  point.  A  barn  forty  feet  long  would  there¬ 
fore  be  safe  with  a  rod  at  the  middle  ten  feet  above  it;  or  with  a  rod  at 
one  end  twenty  feet  above ;  or  with  a  rod  at  each  end,  ten  feet  above.  A 
barn  90  feet  long,  like  that  of  our  Tennessee  correspondent,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  rod  at  the  center,  or  at  each  end,  22  feet  high  above  the  roof. 
Or,  a  rod  might  he  placed  22  1-2  feet  from  each  end,  only  eleven  feet 
high,  and  he  equally  efficacious.  These  two  rods  might  be  connected  by 
a  horizontal  one  to  a  larger  one  at  the  center  running  down  into  the 


3.  al  continuous  connection  throughout.  The  best  rods  are  welded 
together  in  one  piece.  But  where  this  is  inconvenient,  the  two  parts 
may  be  screwed  together  with  each  end  into  one  common  nut;  or  they 
may  be  placed  side  by  side  and  rivited,  or  screwed  together.  The  con¬ 
nection  is  as  complete,  so  far  as  thunder  and  lightning  are  concerned,  by 
two  surfaces  in  actual  contact  merely,  as  if  welded  together;  the  only 
precaution  in  this  case  being  to  secure  the  connection  from  any  accident 
which  might  after  a  lapse  of  years  produce  a  separation,  and  which  would 
immediately  make  the  rod  worse  than  no  rod  at  all,  by  attracting  the 
fluid,  without  a  provision  for  its  escape  to  the  earth. 

4.  Entering  the  earth  several  feet  at  the  bottom.  However  perfect 
every  part  of  the  rod  may  be,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  unless 
the  fluid  can  pass  off  with  perfect  facility  and  become  dissipated  in  the 
earth.  Moist  earth  is  always  a  pretty  good  conductor;  dry  earth  is  a 
poor  conductor.  It  is  therefore  highly  requisite  that  the  rod  descend 
deep  enough  to  enter  the  permanently  moist  stratum,  or  the  portion 
that  remains  moist  independently  of  the  drouth  ot  summer.  Ihis^will 
of  course  vary  in  different  places;  but  as  a  general  rule,  a  hole  at  least 
six  feet  deep  should  be  dug  for  this  purpose.  It  will  greatly  assist  the 
dissipation  of  the  fluid  by  placing  in  the  bottom  o*5  the  hole,  in  contact 
with  the  rod,  at  least  half  a  bushel  of  common  charcoal,  which  is  an  ex¬ 


cellent  conductor. 

Some  rods,  perfect  in  other  respects,  become  worse  than  useless  by 
not  sinking  deep  enough.  Some  years  ago  a  meeting-house  was  struck 
with  lightning,  although  furnished  with  what  appeared  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  conductor.  The  building  was  injured,  and  the  earth  torn  up  around 
it.  On  examination,  the  lower  end  was  found  to  enter  the  earth  but  a 
short  distance,  and  the  season  being  very  dry,  and  the  soil  destitute  of 
moisture,  no  escape  was  afforded  for  the  electric  fluid. 

5.  The  size  of  the  rod  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  off  any  discharge 
without  becoming  heated,  as  would  be  the  case  if  too  small.  Three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  would  doubtless  be  enough  in  any  case  whatever.  The 
portion  above  the  building  must  however  be  stiffer,  to  withstand  stormy 
winds,  especially  if  it  rise  many  feet  above  the  roof.  We  found  the  best 
way  by  welding  together  three  or  four  pieces  of  different  sizes,  placing 
the  larger  below.  This  gives  the  rod  a  gradual  taper  to  the  top.  lhe 
larger  Dortion  should  extend  down  far  enough  to  admit  of  thorough 


stiffening.  . 

6.  The  proper  mode  of  fastening  to  the  building,  is  very  imperfectly 
understood.  The  electric  fluid  always  takes  the  best  conductor,  and 
will  not  pass  into  wood  or  other  imperfect  conductor ,  so  long  as  it  can 
find  a  ready  escape  through  metal.  The  discharge  from  a  machine  severe 
'  enough  to  knock  a  man  senseless,  may  pass  unfelt  through  a  metalic  rod 
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held  in  the  hand,  provided  the  escape  through  the  rod  is  perfect  and 
unimpeded.  So,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  fluid  passing  into  the  build¬ 
ing  thiough  wooden  supports,  so  long  as  there  is  a  ready  communication 
to  the  moist  earth  below.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  passing  the  conductor  through  glass  rings  supported  by 
large  iron  staples.  For,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  small  discharge  would 
leap  ovei  the  glass  from  the  rod  to  the  staple;  secondly,  the  glass  when 
wet  with  rain,  is  no  insulator  at  all — is  perfectly  useless;  thirdly,  the 
staple,  with  its  sharp  points  driven  into  the  building,  serves  to  direct  the 
current  from  the  rod  to  the  building,  whenever  there  may  be  an  exces¬ 
sive  discharge.  No  support  is  better  than  seasoned  and  painted  wood— 
an  incomparably  poorer  conductor  than  iron,  and  not  presenting  the 
slightest  chance  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  electricity  to  enter 
the  walls.  An  auger-hole  is  bored  for  the  passage  of  the  rod.  As  a 
matter  of  precaution  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  best  to  have  the  wooden 
supports  project  about  half  a  foot  from  the  walls,  so  as  to  hold  the  rod 
off  at  that  distance.  In  the  instance  we  have  already  related,  of  a  rod 
being  so  heavily  charged  as  to  melt  the  point  into  a  ball,  not  the  slightest 
effect  was  visible  on  the  wooden  supports  which  held  the  rod  in  direct 


contact. 


By  observing  the  preceding  directions,  any  farmer  may  employ  a 
common  blacksmith,  and  erect  his  own  rod  properly,  without  paying 
double  price  to  itinerant  rod -erectors,  who  often  do  not  understand 
their  business  properly.  Procure  three-quarter  inch  rods;  weld  them  or 
screw  them  together;  let  the  part  above  the  building  be  stiffer,  and  ta¬ 
pe  ling  ;  weld  together  a  few  smaller  sharp  pieces  for  points  at  the  upper 
end,  and  file  and  polish  them  sharp;  dig  a  hole  six  feet  deep  at  the  bot¬ 
tom;  throw  in  a  bushel  of  charcoal  before  filling  it;  secure  the  rod  to  its 
place  by  passing  it  through  holes  in  wooden  supports,  and  nail  them 
firmly  to  the  building,  and  the  thing  is  done. 


DEPTH  FOR  BURYING  MANURE. 

Men  are  divided  as  to  the  proper  depth  of  burying  manure.  Some 
hold  that  it  sinks  in  the  soil,  is  washed  downward  by  the  leachin°-  rains 
and  should  therefore  be  applied  near  or  at  the  surface.  Others  assert 
that  its  volatile  and  most  valuable  parts  rise  by  fermentation,  and  that 
consequently  it  should  be  buried  deep.  Now  it  usually  happens  when 
doctors  disagree  that  both  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong;  but  in  the 
present  instance,  they  are  both  a  little  in  the  right,  and  a  great  deal  in 
the  wrong. 

Manure  usually  stays  very  nearly  where  it  is  put.  If  buried  near  the 
sui face,  it  remains  near  the  surface;  if  buried  deep,  there  it  remains’ 
if  plowed  under  in  large  lumps,  it  has  but  little  power  to  rise,  sink  or  in 
any  other,  way  to  intermix  itself,  and  hence  the  reason  that  through 
pulverization  or  harrowing  before  manure  is  turned  under,  gives  a  result 
in  large  crops. 


The  power  which  clay  has  to  absorb  the  fertilizing  portions  of  m 
is  very  great.  Soils  which  possess  a  medium  amount  of  clay  or 
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with  a  medium  degree  of  tenacity,  will  absorb  all  that  is  valuable  in 
ordinary  yard  manure,  equal  to  nearly  their  own  bulk.  Forty  loads  of 
manure  to  the  acre,  form  a. heavy  coating;  yet  this  is  only  one  load  to 
four  square  rods,  constituting  a  depth,  when  spread,  of  only  one-third 
of  an  inch.  Consequently,  when  a  coating  of  forty  loads  to  the  acre  is 
plowed  under,  the  volatile  parts  have  only  to  pass  one-third  of  an  inch  or 
so,  before  they  are  all  absorbed  by  the  soil.  Hence  the  error  of  suppo¬ 
sing  that  thej’’  can  possibly,  in  ordinary  soils,  rise  or  sink  to  any  practi¬ 
cable  depth.  ”  And  hence  also,  the  great  importance  of  mixing  manures 
very  intimately  through  all  parts  of  the  soil,  if  plants  are  to  get  their 
full  benefit,  and  not  to  be  over-fed  at  one  part  of  their  roots  and  starved 
at  another.  ' 

There  are  many  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  position  here  taken. 
We  have  made  large  piles  of  compost,  consisting  of  one-third  rich  stable 
manure,  and  two-thirds  of  loam  and  turf,  yet  all  the  odor  was  completely 
retained,  and  not  the  slightest  portion  passing  off  could  be  perceived  by 
the  smell.  We  have  buried  large  dead  animals  with  a  coating  of  only 
six  inches  of  loam ;  not  the  faintest  indication  of  the  decomposition  below 
ever  reached  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  manure  yards,  is  not  found  even  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface  to  be  at  all  enriched  by  the  piles  of  fertility  which  rest  upon  it.. 

The  true  rule  for  burying  manure,  is  to  place  it  just  at  such  depth  in 
the  soil  as  the  roots  of  the  crop  usually  extend,  which  will  vary  with 
different  plants.  Some  of  the  grasses,  for  instance,  form  a  turf  very 
near  the  surface,  and  hence  an  autumn  top-dressing  will  soak  in  enough 
to  benefit  them  essentially.  Clover  roots  run  deeper,  and  this  crop  is 
consequently  but  little  benefitted  by  top-dressings  when  of  much  size, 
except  so  far  as  they  operate  in  keeping  the  surface  moist.  The  roots  of 
fruit  trees  are  still  deeper,  and  they  derive  but  little  advantage  except 
from  manures  well  spaded  or  worked  in.  They  however  possess  an  im¬ 
portant  advantage  over  annuals  and  perennial  rooted  plants;  by  continu¬ 
ing  in  growth  for  successive  years,  those  roots  which  happen  to  run  into 
the  region  of  fertility,  soon  throw  out  numerous  fibres,  and  secure  an 
amount  of  nourishment  ,  of  which  annual  plants,  in  consequence  of  their 
more  limited  powers  of  extension,  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves. 

There  are,  however,  not  many  crops  which  do  not  need  the  full  depth 
afforded  by  ordinary  plowing;  and  hence  the  best  practice  for  nearly  all 
kinds  of  culture,  is  to  spread  the  manure  well,  harrow  it  most  thorough¬ 
ly,  in  order  to  break  it  as  finely  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mix 
it  intimately  with  the  surface;  then  turn  it  under  by  ordinary  plowing, 
and  the  lower  half  of  the  inverted  earth  will  furnish  a  thoroughly  en¬ 
riched  bed  for  the  roots  to  penetrate.  If  a  greater  depth  of  fertility  is 
needed  than  ordinary  plowing  affords,  the  coat  of  harrowed  manure  may 
be  thrown  under  ten  or  twelve  inches  by  means  of  a  double  mouldboard 
or  Michigan  plow;  and  then  another  coat  of  manure  spread,  harrowed 
and  plowed  under  by  a  light  or  gang-plow.  The  young  plants  of  the 
crop  are  thrown  rapidly  forward  by  the  upper  stratum  of  manure,  and 
at  a  later  stage  of  growth,  are  equally  stimulated  by  the  lower  stratum. 

Milking  Clean. — ’Experiment  has  shown  that  the  milk  last  drawn 
from  the  cow,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  times  richer  than  the  first  drawn 
portions,  or  contains  from  ten  to  twelve  times  as  much  cream. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Break  the  Crust. — Every  observant  farmer  must  have  noticed  the 
crust  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  newly  stirred  soils,  after  lying  a  few 
days  to  the  action  of  the  dews.  A  much  heavier  crust  is  formed  by  each 
shower  of  rain  which  falls.  Good  and  successful  cultivation  requires  that 
this  newly  formed  crust  be  often  and  repeatedly  broken  by  the  hoe,  har¬ 
row,  or  other  instrument. 

A  striking  instance  in  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  practice,  has 
just  been  stated  by  an  extensive  farmer.  He  planted  a  field  of  broom 
corn,  and  by  way  of  banter,  told  the  man  who  assisted  him,  that  each 
should  choose  a  row  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and  each  should  hoc  his 
row,  and  the  measured  amount  of  crop  on  each  should  be  the  proof 
which  was  hoed  best.  Our  informant  stated  the  result  in  substance  as 
follows  : — “  Determined  not  to  be  beaten,  I  hoed  my  row,  well,  once  a 
week  the  summer  through.  I  had  not  seen  my  assistant  hoe  his  at  all; 
but  had  observed  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  up  in  the  morning  before 
me.  At  length  I  found  him  before  sunrise,  hoeing  his  broom-corn,  and 
I  asked  him  how  often  he  hoed  it ;  he  answered,  t:  Once  a  day,  regularly.” 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was,  his  row  beat  mine  by  nearly  double 
the  amount.” 

Root  Crops. — William  Garbutt,  of  Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  who  raises 
from  three  to  five  acres  of  roots  per  annum,  besides  potatoes,  is  con¬ 
vinced  from  long  experience,  that  cooked  potatoes  are  the  cheapest  food 
for  feeding  swine;  that  ruta-bagas  and  field  beets  are  most  valuable  for 
neat  stock,  and  especially  to  grain  growers  who  have  an  abundance  of 
straw ;  that  carrots  are  most  profitable  as  extra  feed  for  horses  in  winter ; 
and  that  the  large  sugar  beet  and  mangel  wurtzel  arc  the  most  valuable 
succulent  food  for  milch  cows  in  winter. 

Corn  for  Fodder. — Let  no  farmer  neglect  at  the  proper  season  to 
sow  a  plentiful  supply.  Several  years’  experience  enables  the  writer  to 
say,  that  at  least  double  the  amount  of  the  best  fodder  may  thus  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  acre,  over  any  other  known  mode,  and  very  often  triple 
the  amount.  If  most  meadows  which  now  produce  scarcely  a  ton  per 
acre,  were  plowed  and  planted  in  this  way,  they  would  scarcely  fail  to 
yield  four  tons  of  the  best  and  finest  cattle  feed,  and  many  would  yield 
five  or  six  tons. 

The  management  of  the  the  crop,  however,  must  be  of  the  proper 
kind,  or  complete  success  cannot  result.  Never  sow  broadcast, — for 
this  requires  four  or  five  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  to  succeed  well,  is  less 
productive,  and  does  not  leave  the  ground  clean.  Invariably  sow  in 
drills  as  follows  : — Furrow  the  land,  (after  it  is  plowed  and  harrowed,) 
three  feet  apart,  with  a  single  horse  plow;  scatter  the  seed  thickly  along 
these  furrows  from  a  hand-basket,  so  that  there  may  be  at  least  forty  or 
fifty  grains  to  the  foot.  Cover  the  seed  by  a  two-horse  harrow,  run 
lengthwise  or  crosswise  with  the  furrows,  and  the  crop  is  in.  The  only 
after-culture  consists  in  running  the  cultivator  once  or  twice  between  the 
rows — all  weeds  will  be  shaded  and  destroyed  by  the  crop — and  the 
I  ground  will  be  left  early  in  autumn  when  the  fodder  is  cut,  as  clean  as  a 
A  traveled  road. 

m  The  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the  early  part  of  June 
(J  — two  bushels  will  be  required  per  acre — and  it  may  be  harvested 
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early  in  autumn,  in  time  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  The  stalks  should  he 
stacked  as  dry  as  possible — in  small  stacks — and  well  salted — or  injury 
by  heating  and  mouldiness  will  follow. 

Fine  Farming  and  Great  Crops. — James  Gowen,  of  Mt.  Airy,  near 
Philadelphia,  raised,  in  1845,  a  ten  acre  held  of  corn,  which  averaged  95 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  It  had  been  in  grass,  without  manure, 
five  years;  it  was  plowed,  and  the  field  manured  with  a  ton  of  guano, 
costing  $40.  The  rows  were  3  1-2  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  12  inches. 
(This  distance  would  be  too  great  for  small  northern  corn.)  Judicious 
harrowing,  in  preparation,  cleared  the  ground  thoroughly  of  grass  and 
weeds,  and  it  was  kept  perfectly  clean  afterwards  at  little  cost.  There 
were  7  acres  of  winter  wheat,  and  one  of  spring  wheat,  the  whole  com¬ 
puted  to  average  over  forty  bushels  per  acre.  The  spring  wheat  was 
after  an  acre  of  carrots,  of  900  bushels,  and  was  followed  by  an  acre  of 
turneps  of  1000  bushels ;  the  whole  worth  over  $500, — from  one  acre  in 
two  years.  The  carrot  crop  the  same  year  was  1000  bushels  per  acre, 
sugar  parsnep,  800  bushels,  ruta  baga,  over  600,  potatoes,  3  acres,  over 
200  each.  These  were  only  part  of  the  crops.  Besides,  there  were  more 
than  100  tons  of  excellent  hay,  though  the  season  was  unfavorable.  All 
on  an  upland  farm  of  about  100  acres,  which  maintained  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  over  60  head  of  cattle.  So  much  for  manure,  subsoiling,  fine  cul¬ 
ture,  draining,  rotation,  &c. 

Successful  Subsoiling. — Henry  Colman  says,  that  Smith  of  Dean- 
ston,  when  he  commenced  operations,  about  20  years  ago,  had  on  a  part 
of  his  farm  not  more  than  four  or  four  and  a  half  inches  of  surface  soil ; 
but  having  applied  the  system  of  thorough  draining,  and  used  the  subsoil 
plow,  he  can  now  turn  up  more  than  sixteen  inches  of  good  soil.  Sub¬ 
soiling  had  failed  in  some  parts  of  England,  where  very  heavy  clay  and 
quicksand  prevailed.  In  one  case  there  was  a  crop  of  35  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  where  the  subsoil  furrows  were  across  the  drains;  and 
only  27  1-2  bushels  where  they  were  parallel  with  the  drains. 

Waste  of  Manure  in  Cities. — The  London  sewers  pour  daily  into  the 
Thames,  115,000  tons  of  mixed  drainage.  One  part  in  30  is  regarded  as 
rich,  fertilizing,  solid  manure,  or  3,800  tons  daily.  This  amount  would 
richly  manure  every  year  more  than  50,000  acres  of  land. 

Destroying  Pea  Bugs. — A  correspondent  of  the  American  Farmer 
tried  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  experiment  to  prevent  bugs  in  peas. 
Having  discovered  the  egg  in  each  pea  while  yet  in  the  pod,  he  gathered 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  ripe  and  thoroughly  dry,  and  closed  them  air 
tight  in  bottles.  The  insect  could  not  grow  without  air,  and  next  spring 
not  a  bug  was  to  be  seen. 

Sowing  Clover  Seed. — Those  who  have  not  yet  sown  nor  procured 
their  clover  seed,  should  remember  the  result  of  experiments,  published 
in  the  Cultivator  some  years  ago  which  proved,  that  clover  seed  kept 
over  one  summer  would  be  dear  at  half  price.  This  seed  greatly  deteri¬ 
orates  by  age ;  hence  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  as  fresh  as  possible. 
Experiments  performed  in  England  have  shown  that  clover  seed  does 
best  when  but  very  slightly  covered,  or  very  near  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Thirteen  compartments  or  beds  were  sown,  the  seed  in  each 
successive  one  being  buried  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deeper  than  the  preced-  II 
ing;  and  varying  from  merely  sprinkling  on  the  surface,  to  three  inches  JJL 
'  deep.  The  following  numbers  indicate  the  number  of  plants  which  came  l\ 
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up  in  each  bed  from  an  equal  number  of  seed,  each  successive  one  being 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deeper  : — 17,  16,  14,  11,  11,  8,  4,  4,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0. 
From  no  depth  to  about  one  inch,  the  seed  mostly  came  up;  but  two 
inches  deep  and  deeper,  none  came  up.  Hence  the  impolicy  of  covering 
clover  seed  with  a  heavy  harrow ;  washing  in  by  rain  on  fresh  earth,  or 
working  in  by  the  crumbling  influence  of  frost,  being  better. 

Old  and  Hew  Clover  Seed. — A  correspondent  of  the  American 
Farmer,  says  that  clover  seed  at  the  second  year  has  not  lost  its  vegitat- 
ing  power,  though  from  the  increased  hardness  of  the  shell,  it  sprouts 
more  slowly,  a  difficulty  removed  by  soaking  the  seed  24  hours  before 
sowing,  in  salt  water,  at  120  degrees  Fah.  and  then  rolling  it  in  powdered 
lime  or  gypsum. 

Harrowing  Wheat  in  Spring. — Myron  Adams,  of  East  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y.,  has  for  many  years  harrowed  over  the  whole  of  his  wheat  fields 
every  spring,  pulverizing  the  crust  and  greatly  benefitting  the  crop.  If 
the  ground  is  to  be  seeded  with  clover,  it  is  harrowed  in  at  this  time.  The 
whole  amount  torn  up  by  the  roots  has  been  found  by  examination  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  a  bushel  on  ten  acres.  The  wheat  looks  rather 
unpromising  when  thus  dusted  over  with  earth ;  but  the  first  shower 
washes  it  off,  and  leaves  it  clean,  fresh  and  vigorous. 


HINTS  FOR  FRUIT-GROWERS. 


Cultivating  Fruit  Trees. — So  great  is  the  loss  resulting  from  stunted 
and  diseased  growth,  occasioned  by  neglected  cultivation,  that  an  intel¬ 
ligent  cultivator  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  “  if  nine-tenths  of  our 
orchards  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  labor  and  cultivation  which  they 
receive  be  expended  on  the  remaining  tenth,  more  and  better  fruit  would 
be  raised.” 

Soap  Suds  for  the  Grape. — A.  J.  Downing  says  “I  have  seen  an 
Isabella  grape  produce  3,000  fine  clusters  of  well  ripened  fruit  in  a  single 


season,  by  the  liberal  use  of  manure  and  soap-suds  from  the  weekly 
wash.” 


The  effect  of  soap-suds  on  other  plants  is  sometimes  surprising.  A  cy¬ 
press  vine,  which  had  remained  stationary  for  a  fortnight  when  about  two 
inches  high,  immediately  commenced  growing  after  a  good  watering 
with  soap-suds,  and  grew  about  6  inches  the  first  five  days.  The  peach 
is  much  benefitted  by  soap-suds. 

Pruning. — It  is  said  that  the  donkey  first  taught  the  art  of  pruning 
the  vine;  man  being  merely  an  imitator,  on  seeing  the  effect  of  cropping 
the  points  of  the  young  shoots.  It  is  not  always  the  greatest  wisdom  to 
originate,  but  to  turn  to  good  account  whatever  by  thoughtful  observa¬ 
tion  comes  within  our  reach. 

Hard  to  suit  all. — At  the  American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  in 
1848,  a  fruit  committee  of  nine  persons  prepared  a  select  list  of  fruits 
worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Although  many  hundred  sorts  of  the 
pear  have  borne  fruit  in  this  country,  all  perhaps  prounouned  “excel¬ 
lent”  by  the  nurserymen  who  sold  them,  yet  there  were  only  two  that 
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Luck  with  Trees. — We  have  noticed  that  certain  men  always  have 
much  finer  peaches,  and  pears,  and  plums,  than  most  of  their  neighbors, 
and  are  called  lucky.  Their  luck  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  in  doing 
everything  well — -taking  what  their  neighbors  called  foolish  pains — leav¬ 
ing  nothing  unfinished ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in  taking  good  care  of 
what  they  had;  that  is,  giving  their  trees  wide,  deep,  and  mellow  culti¬ 
vation,  applying  manure  where  necessary,  and  especially  the  liquid 
manure  from  the  chamber  and  wash  tub.  Great  pains  taken,  whether 
with  fruit  trees  or  with  children,  scarcely  ever  fail  to  produce  good 
results. 

Mulching  Fruit  Trees. — A  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist 
planted  150  trees  in  an  orchard  in  very  good  but  rather  dry  soil.  All 
were  planted  with  equal  care,  but  a  third  of  them  were  mulched,  or  the 
surface  of  the  ground  when  planted  covered  with  6  inches  of  litter. 
Those  thus  treated  all  lived ;  but  15  of  those  not  mulched  died  in  the 
hot  dry  weather  of  midsummer.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  soil  was  kept 
clean  and  mellow  around  them;  which  will  often  save  the  life  of  trees 
when  they  would  die  of  neglect. 

„  Liquid  Manure — Grapes. — The  Ohio  Cultivator  says  that  a  grape 
vine  at  a  hotel  in  that  state,  but  three  years  old,  has  climbed  to  the 
second  story,  and  has  extended  its  branches  round  the  corners  of  the 
building  to  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  nearly  the  whole  being 
full  of  clusters  of  fruit.  The  only  unusual  treatment  it  had  received, 
was  a  watering  every  day  with  dish-water,  and  occasionally  with  soap¬ 
suds. 

Seasonable  Hints. — During  mild  weather  in  winter,  hardy  fruit 
trees  may  be  pruned  as  well  as  grapes,  and  grafts  may  be  cut.  Young 
fruit  trees,  which  have  not  had  a  conical  bank  of  earth  thrown  around 
them, — the  most  perfect  protection  from  mice — should  have  the  snow 
trodden  around  them  as  often  as  it  freshly  falls,  which  will  exclude  the 
mice  from  them.  Catterpillar  eggs — known  at  a  glance  by  their  knobby 
clusters  on  the  smaller  branches — should  be  torn  or  cut  from  fruit  trees 
before  they  hatch  in  spring 

Profitable  Orchard. — The  American  Agriculturist  says,  “  A  gen¬ 
tleman  within  our  knowledge  has  a  small  orchard  on  the  Hudson  river 
of  less  than  seven  acres,  which  produces  from  $500  to  $750  worth  of 
apples  annually.  This  is  not  one  year  of  plenty,  and  another  or  two  of 
famine,  but  is  a  regular,  steady,  average  yield.  All  this  is  secured  by 
the  simplest  process,  viz.,  good  management.” 

Manure  for  Fruit  Trees. — “  What  is  the  best  manure  for  fruit 
trees,  to  spade  or  work  in  near  the  roots,  of  general  application  ?”  G.  C. 

The  following  has  been  found  after  several  years  experience,  to  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  best  manures  for  fruit  trees  generally.  A  mixture  of 
peat  or  swamp  muck,  with  one-half  to  one-quarter  of  its  bulk  of  stable 
manure,  and  about  one-twentieth  of  leached  ashes.  These  ingredients 
should  lie  in  a  heap  together  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  be  worked  over. 
If  for  peach  trees,  the  soap-suds  from  the  laundry  thrown  over  the  heap 
i  improve  it.  If  for  cherry  trees,  which  will  not  bear  high  manuring, 
the  proportion  of  peat  or  muck  should  be  lafger,  and  with  less  of  yard 
manure  and  ashes. 

Profits  of  Fruit  Culture. — S.  B.  Parsons,  in  his  recent  address 
before  the  New  Haven  Horticultural  Society,  states  that  within  a  few 
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miles  of  his  residence  there  is  an  orchard  of  about  twenty  acres,  produ¬ 
cing  $2000  a  year,  the  vegetables  between  the  trees  paying  the  cost  of 
cultivation — that  the  vineyards  of  Dr.  Underhill,  on  Croton  Point,  are 
said  to  yield  a  nett  profit  of  some  $4000  per  annum — that  two  cherry  trees 
of  his  own  yielded  often  $30— and  that  the  nett  profits  of  the  great 
Newtown  Pippin  orchard  of  R.  L  Pell,  at  Esopus,  are  some  $8000  pei 
annum. 


CARE  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMATS. 

Steaming  Chopped  Food. — An  English  farmer  who  keeps  90  head  of 
cattle  and  horses,  estimates  that  he  saved  thirty  tons  of  hay  in  one  year 
by  chopping  and  steaming  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hay  and  straw, 
and  saving  $270  worth  of  hay.  The  cost  of  the  cutting  and  steaming 
was  less  than  $20. 

Feeding  Cattle. — Cattle  standing  in  cold  muddy  yards,  exposed  to 
the  weather,  consume  about  twice  as  much  as  those  in  sheltered  stables, 
kept  clean  and  littered,  and  free  from  the  accumulations  of  manure. 

Close  and  Liberal  Feeding. — A.  Todd,  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  states 
in  the  N.  E.  Farmer ,  that  he  had  five  cows  pastured  on  a  piece  of  land, 
but  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  feed  they  obtained,  he  sold  one 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  consequently  found  that  the  four  yielded  a- 
greater  nett  profit  than  the  five  had  done.  “  Concluding  in  my  mind,” 
says  he,  “  that  if  four  cows  were  more  profitable  than  five,  on  the  same 
principle  three  might  be  still  better,  (although  I  find  no  rule  in  “Adams  ” 
or  “  Smith”  that  supports  this  doctrine,)  I  accordingly  disposed  of  ano¬ 
ther,  and  bv  taking  a  little  extra  pains  with  the  three  left,  I  churned 
more  butter  from  the  three  than  I  had  in  any  preceding  year  from  the 
four  or  five.” 

Remedy  for  Winter-Kill. — A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  gives  the  following  preventive  of  winter-killing  in  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep,  many  often  dying  during  winter  and  early  spring  : 

R. — Good  shelter-um,  q.  s.  ( quantum  sufficit.) 
Corn-meal-um,  q.  s 
Clear  water-um  q.  s 

The  “  corn-meal-um ”  to  be  made  into  a  poultice,  and  to  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  [For  the  benefit 
of  strictly  professional  men,  the  above  may  be  given  as  follows  : 

R. — Refug.  opt.  q.  s. 

Zea  pulv.  q.  s. 

Aq.  font.  q.  s.] 

Time  for  Heifers’  Calving— A  late  English  writer  considers  it  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  that  heifers  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
have  their  first  calf  late  in  spring,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  succu¬ 
lent  food,  inducing  a  large  supply  of  milk.  This  is  much  better  than  to 
have  them  come  in  early  in  spring,  when  they  have  dry  food  only.  The 
habit  at  first  formed  is  apt  to  remain  with  them,  and  if  they  commence 
by  giving  a  good  supply  of  milk,  they  are  apt  to  be  good  milkers  after¬ 
wards. 

Bean  Meal  for  Milch  Cows. — We  have  on  former  occasions  alluded 
to  some  trials  that  have  been  made  in  feeding  milch  cows  with  bean  meal, 
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the  results  of  which  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  a  highly  valuable  article. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  an  English  Farmers’  Club,  it  was  stated  by  a 
member,  that  nothing  was  so  good  for  cows  in  milk,  either  as  regarded 
the  produce  of  butter  or  cheese,  as  bean  meal. 

Feeding  Cattle  in  Winter. — The  American  Fanner  says,  “  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours  had  an  oblong  tight  box  made,  with  a  top — he  filled  this 
box  with  cut  stalks,  poured  over  them  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  shut 
down  the  lid  and  put  a  weight  upon  it,  and  thus  cooked  them  with  the 
steam.  By  the  time  the  water  became  milk-warm,  the  stalks  were 
sufficiently  cooked.  For  his  milch  cows,  he  had  bran  or  mill  feed 
mixed;  and  they  were  always  in  a  thriving  condition.” 

Hens  in  Winter. — S.  W.  Cole  says  that  hens  will  never  lay  well  in 
winter,  unless  they  are  made  to  “  scratch  for  a  living.”  This  is  done  by 
burying  their  grain  several  inches  in  gravel.  He  states  that  eight  hens, 
which  did  not  lay  an  egg  in  a  month  in  winter,  by  adopting  this  course, 
laid  three  times  as  many  eggs  the  following  winter,  as  their  whole  feed 
cost. 


HINTS  ON  GARDEN  MATTERS. 


Giant  Asparagus. — A  correspondent  of  Downing’s  Horticulturist, 
raises  shoots  of  asparagus,  which,  he  says,  are  without  exaggeration,  as 
large  as  his  hoe  handle,  and  perfectly  tender  and  succulent,  by  this 
method : — One  part  of  hen  dung  to  forty  parts  of  stable  manure,  are 
spread  two  inches  thick  on  the  bed,  in  autumn,  and  forked  in.  The  next 
spring  this  is  turned  over  slightly,  and  a  coating  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  salt  added.  This  dissolves  by  rains,  and  kills  every  weed,  while  it 
promotes  a  vigorous  growth  of  asparagus.  He  cuts  his  asparagus  when 
about  six  inches  high,  wholly  above  ground,  and  then  it  is  all  perfectly 
tender. 

Early  Lettuce. — Take  up  the  plants,  which  have  been  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  autumn,  and  set  them  in  a  hot  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  made, 
and  they  will  be  fit  for  the  table  two  weeks  earlier  than  those  from  seed 
sown  in  the  bed. 

Stir  the  Soil. — The  greatest  horticulturist,  almost,  of  the  present 
day,  says,  “  If  I  had  ‘  a  call  ’  to  preach  a  sermon  on  gardening,  I  should 
take  this  for  my  text :  stir  the  soil.” 

Salt  for  Asparagus. — The  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer  says 
that  asparagus  will  bear  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  salt  per  acre, 
and  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  application — and  that  cabbages  and  tur- 
neps  are  much  benefitted  by  salt. 

Position  of  Flower-Beds. —  It  often  happens  that  two  different 
flower  beds  may  be  equally  well  managed  and  flourish  alike,  yet  one 
may  be  a  mass  of  brilliancy  while  the  other  exhibits  litttle  or  no  beauty. 
There  are  many  flowers  which  always  face  the  light  of  the  sun;  conse¬ 
quently  the  beds  should  be  so  placed  that  the  spectator  in  the  walk  or 
window,  should  look  them  full  in  the  face.  That  is,  the  strongest  light 
and  the  position  of  the  spectator  should  always  be  on  the  same  side  of 
"  '  1.  This  will  be  found  particularly  necessary  with  the  pr —  — 

u-ed  violet,  and  some  other  of  the  smaller  flowering  plants. 


iinths  in  Winter. — Hovey’s  Magazine  describes  the  mode 
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during  a  very  pretty  effect  by  growing  hyacinths  in  baskets  of  moss.  An 
open  worked  French  basket  may  be  procured,  the  inside  lined  with  moss 
and  a  glass  or  other  dish  filled  with  moss,  to  hold  the  bulbs  placed  inside. 
The  moss  in  the  dish  is  to  be  kept  well  moistened,  but  the  bulbs  must 
not  be  overflowed  with  water,  or  decay  will  follow. 

Rose  Cuttings. — One  of  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  success  of 
these,  is  to  stick  the  cutting  about  an  inch  deep  into  clean  river  sand — 
with  properly  prepared  soil  about  an  inch  below  to  receive  the  roots  as 
soon  as  they  strike.  The  clean  sand  prevents  the  roots  from  rotting.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  succeeded  with  this  when  every 
other  mode  failed — and  says  he  does  not  lose  one  in  twenty. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Mode  of  Making  Yeast. — The  following  mode,  which  is  found  very 
covenient  in  practice,  was  stated  to  us  by  a  notable  housewife.  One 
quart  of  hops  is  boiled  about  three  hours  with  about  seven  gallons  of 
water ;  after  that  the  resulting  liquid  is  passed  through  a  cullender  on 
three  quarts  of  Indian  meal,  or  so  much  that  the  mixture  will  be  like 
batter.  Half  a  tea-cup  of  salt  is  added,  and  when  cooled  to  new  milk 
warmth,  half  a  pint  of  yeast.  After  stirring  well,  it  stands  15  or  20 
hours,  and  Indian  meal  added  till  of  the  consistency  of  dough,  when 
cakes,  three  inches  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  thick,  are  made  from  it, 
and  dried  on  a  board  by  the  fire;  much  heat  will  destroy  the  yeast,  and 
if  not  dried  in  two  or  three  days,  fermentation  will  proceed  so  far  as  to 
destroy  it.  These  cakes  will  be  good  for  three  months;  one  of  them 
soaked  half  an  hour  in  warm,  not  hot  water,  will  be  enough  for  a  large 
loaf. 

The  yeast  prepared  by  the  Hungarians  is  similar,  and  will  keep,  it  is 
said,  a  whole  year.  During  the  summer  season,  they  boil  a  quantity  of 
wheat  bran  and  hops  in  water ;  the  decoction  is  not  long  in  fermenting, 
and  when  this  has  taken  place,  they  throw  in  a  sufficient  portion  of  bran 
to  form  the  whole  into  a  thick  paste,  which  they  work  into  balls  and  dry 
by  a  slow  heat. 

Preserving  Cabbages. — There  are  several  good  ways  of  keeping 
cabbages  during  winter  by  burying  them  out  of  doors.  The  difficulty  is, 
it  is  hard  to  get  at  them  during  winter,  without  damage  to  those  left. 
The  following  plan  appears  to  avoid  this  difficulty  : — Cut  the  head  from 
the  stump,  and  pack  closely  in  a  cask,  taking  care  to  fill  up  all  the 
vacancies  with  chaff  or  bran,  and  keep  in  a  dry  cellar. 

To  Remove  Dust  from  the  Eye. — Immerse  the  affected  eye  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  clear  cold  water,  and  then  rapidly  open  and  shut  it  a  few  times, 
when  the  dust  will  be  washed  away. 

Curing  Beef. — By  most  of  the  modes  now  in  use,  the  beef  becomes 
too  much  impregnated  with  salt,  and  is  not  as  a  consequence  so  fine  for 
eating.  By  the  following  process  this  difficulty  is  prevented,  and  the 
beef  will  keep  till  the  following  summer  :  To  8  gallons  of  water  add  2 
lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  1  quart  of  molasses,  4  oz.  of  nitre,  and  fine  salt  till 
it  will  float  an  egg.  This  is  enough  for  2  common  quarters  of  beef.  It  has 
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been  repeatedly  tried  and  found  very  fine ;  a  famous  beef  eater  says  it  is 
the  only  good  way. 

To  Remove  Spots  from  Leather  Gloves. — Suspend  them  in  a  glass 
jar,  closed,  over  a  portion  of  the  strongest  liquid  ammonia.  The  gase¬ 
ous  ammonia  gradually  removes  the  spots;  but  great  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  liquid  does  not  touch  the  gloves,  or  the  c'olor  will  be  badly  in¬ 
jured. 

To  Extinguish  Chimneys  on  Eire. — “  First  shut  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  the  room  containing  the  fire ;  stop  up  the  flue  of  the  chimney 
with  a  piece  of  wet  carpet  or  blanket ;  and  then  throw  a  little  water  or 
common  salt  on  the  fire.  By  this  means  the  draught  of  the  chimney 
will  be  checked,  and  the  burning  soot  will  soon  be  extinguished  for  want 
air,  Let  this  be  remembered  by  the  reader.” 

Water-proof  Glue. — Render  glue  perfectly  soft,  but  not  liquid,  in 
cold  water;  then  dissolve  it  by  gentle  heat,  in  linseed  oil.  It  dries  almost 
immediately,  and  water  will  not  affect  it. 

Keeping  Beef  Fresh. — Combe  says  the  ribs  will  keep  longest,  or 
five  or  six  days  in  summer,  the  middle  of  the  loin  next,  the  rump  next, 
the  round  next,  and  the  brisket  the  worst,  which  will  not  keep  longer 
than  three  days  in  summer. 

Indelible  Ink. — This  may  be  made  much  cheaper  than  purchased, 
as  follows  :  Two  drachms  of  nitrate  of  silvef,  added  to  four  drachms  of  a 
weak  solution  of  tincture  of  galls.  Another  :  Nitrate  of  silver  one 
drachm,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  half  a 
pint  of  pure  rain  water.  Moisten  the  cloth  previously  with  a  strong 
solution  of  pearl,  or  salt  of  tartar,  and  iron  it  dry. 

Wheel  Grease. — Two  parts  hog’s  lard  by  bulk,  and  one  each  of 
black-lead  and  wheat  flour.  We  have  heard  wagons  a  mile  off  on  a  still 
morning,  uttering  the  most  dismal  sounds,  from  the  want  of  a  little  of 
this  material,  and  which  a  very  little  imagination  translated  into  words 
— “  meeze-e-ry,  meeze-e-ry,  meeze-e-ry  !” 


BENEFITS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  READING. 


“Book  Farming.” — Samuel  Williams,  of  Waterloo,  says,  “I  know  a 
farmer  who  has  paid  over  $300  for  a  private  library,  and  who  takes 
both  the  Albany  Cultivator  and  Genesee  Farmer.  In  proof  that  he  is 
something  more  than  a  theoretical  farmer,  he  sold  the  surplus  products 
of  his  farm  last  year  for  over  $1400,  and  he  paid  out  of  the  same  but 
$90  for  hired  help — he  has  no  children  old  enough  to  work  in  the  field. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  is  fully  up  to  the  improvements  of 
the  age.”  * 

Agricultural  Reading. — Milton  .T.  Ross,  of  Allen  Co.,  O.,  says,  in 
the  Ohio  Cultivator,  “  This  year  I  had  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  from  a  field  of  forty  acres — which  for  this  region  is  a  remarkable 
crop — and  I  attribute  the  extra  yield  entirely  to  knowledge  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  by  reading.  When  I  commenced  farming,  twelve  years  ago,  ray 
wheat  crop  was  only  six  to  eight  bushels  per  acre.”  *  *  “Mr.  Buel,in 
his  life  time,  furnished  me  information,  through  his  “  Cultivator,”  in  re- 
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lation  to  making  and  using  manures,  that  is  worth  to  me,  at  least  five 
hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Buel  also  learned  me  how  to  raise  one  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  from  two  bushels  planting.” 

[Cr*  J.  P.  Mitchell,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cul¬ 
tivator,  says  :  “  My  neighbors  frequently  come  to  me  and  inquire,  ‘  Why 
is  it  that  your  crops  are  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  mine  V  and  ‘  Why  is 
it  that  your  land  is  getting  richer  and  mine  poorer  V  My  universal  reply 
is — ‘  I  read  the  Cultivator.’” 

A  Profitable  Speech. — A  correspondent  of  the  Farmer’s  Cabinet, 
says  that  after  hearing  an  excellent  speech  from  Dr.  Darlington,  before 
the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  society,  on  the  proper  use  and  care  of  im¬ 
plements,  he  was  induced  to  make  such  useful  repairs,  provide  a  tool- 
house,  and  keep  his  implements  in  so  much  better  order  than  before, 
that  “  he  calculates  his  saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  since  the  deli¬ 
very  of  that  speech,  has  not  been  less  than  $50  per  annum;  while  the 
time  gained  by  having  everything  in  its  place,  was  worth  as  much  more” 
— adding  $100  a  year  to  his  income. 


Loss  of  Heat. — By  experiments  made  some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia, 
the  following  proportions  of  heat  were  radiated  or  thrown  out  into  the 
room  : 

Sheet  iron  stove  with  42  ft.  pipe,  radiated  100  parts  of  heat. 


do  do  13 

do  do  5 

Cast  10  plate  stove,  5 

Open  Franklin  stove,  5 

Open  coal  grate, 
Common  fire  place, 


95 

67 

45 

37 

18 

10 


Lunar  Influence. — Duhamel  cut  a  great  many  trees  in  all  ages  of 
the  moon,  but  under  other  circumstances  precisely  similar ;  hut  in  all 
his  experiments,  discovered  no  difference  in  the  timber.  Chauvalon,  at 
Martinique,  tried  accurate  experiments  on  many  kinds  of  vegetables  in 
the  same  way,  planted  at  different  times  in  the  lunar  month,  but  discov¬ 
ered  no  appreciable  difference. 

A  Roaring  Fountain. — The  highest  fountain  in  the  world,  is  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  England,  where  a  single  jet  is 
thrown  up  to  a  height  of  267  feet — more  than  100  feet  higher  than  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls.  The  eight  acre  reservoir  which  supplies  it,  is  389  feet  above. 

Enjoyment  of  Life. — Two  wealthy  citizens  of  Boston,  now  consid¬ 
erably  advanced  in  life,  were  lately  conversing  in  regard  to  the  period 
when  they  had  best  enjoyed  themselves.  “  I  will  tell  you,”  says  one, 
“  when  I  most  enjoyed  life:  soon  after  I  was  twenty-one,  I  worked  for 

Mr. - ,  laying  stone  wall,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  day.”  “  Well’,' 

replied  the  other,  “that  does  not  differ  much  from  my  experience; 
when  I  was  twenty,  I  ‘hired  out’  at  seven  dollars  per  month;  I  have 
never  enjoyed  myself  better  since.”  The  experience  of  these  two 
individuals  teaches — 1st,  that  one’s  happiness  does  not  depend  on  the 
amount  of  his  gains  or  the  station  he  occupies;  2d,  that  very  small  be- 
'ginnings  with  industry  and  prudence  may  secure  wealth. 
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TEN  REASONS  FOR  UNDERDRAINING. 

1.  It  prevents  water  which  falls  from  resting  on  or  near  the  surface, 
and  renders  the  soil  dry  enough  to  be  worked  or  plowed  at  all  times. 

2.  By  rendering  the  soil  porous  or  spongy,  it  takes  in  water  without 
flooding  in  time  of  rain,  and  gives  it  off  again  gradually  in  time  of 
drouth. 

3.  By  preventing  adhesion  and  assisting  pulverization,  it  allows  the 
roots  to  pass  freely  through  all  parts  of  the  soil. 

4.  By  facilitating  the  mixture  of  manure  through  the  pulverized  por¬ 
tions,  it  greatly  increases  its  value  and  effect. 

5.  It  allows  water  falling  on  the  surface  to  pass  downward,  carrying 
with  it  any  fertilizing  substances,  (as  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,)  until 
they  are  arrested  by  the  absorption  of  the  soil. 

6.  It  abstracts  in  a  similar  manner  the  heat  contained  in  falling  rains, 
thus  warming  the  soil,  the  water  discharged  by  drain-mouths  being  ma¬ 
ny  degrees  colder  than  ordinary  rains. 

7.  The  increased  porosity  of  the  soil  renders  it  a  more  perfect  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  and  the  roots  of  plants  are  less  injured  by  freezing  in 
winter. 

8.  The  same  cause  admits  the  entrance  of  air,  facilitating  the  decom¬ 
position  of  enriching  portions  of  the  soil. 

9.  By  admitting  early  plowing,  crops  may  be  sown  early,  and  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  reaped  in  consequence. 

10.  It  economizes  labor,  by  allowing  the  work  to  go  on  at  all  times, 
without  interruption  from  surplus  water  in  spring,  or  from  a  hard  baked 
soil  in  summer. 

Results  of  Draining. — It  has  been  remarked,  that  “  to  apply  manure 
to  undrained  land,  is  to  throw  money  away,”  an  illustration  of  which  is 
furnished  by  a  statement  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  where  seven  acres  of  low  wet  land,  manured  annu¬ 
ally  at  the  rate  of  25  loads  to  the  acre,  produced  31  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre;  but  after  being  thoroughly  underdrained  at  a  cost  of  about  60 
dollars  for  the  whole,  the  first  crop  of  oats  without  manure,  was  89£ 
bushels  per  acre. 

Deep  and  Shallow  Draining. — Gen.  Cushing  stated  at  one  of  the 
Boston  Agricultural  meetings,  that  when  draining  was  first  introduced 
into  Scotland,  the  drains  were  made  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
deep,  and  about  18  feet  apart.  After  10.000  miles  were  laid,  it  was 
found  that  they  were  not  sufficient.  Then  they  were  made  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  and  forty  feet  apart.  This  system  cost  less, 
and  was  more  efficient.  Greater  depth  with  greater  distance,  was  again 
unfavorable. 

Draining  in  Indiana. — Gov.  Wright,  in  his  address  before  the  Wayne 
county  Agricultural  Society,  estimates  the  amount  of  marshy  lands  in 
Indiana  at  three  million  acres.  These  were  generally  avoided  by  early 
settlers  as  being  comparatively  worthless,  but  when  drained  they  become 
eminently  fertile.  He  says,  “  I  know  a  farm  of  160  acres  that  was  sold 
five  years  ago  for  $500,  that  by  the  expenditure  of  less  than 
draining  and  ditching,  the  present  owner  refuses  now  $3000.”  Again, 
says,  “  I  have  a  neighbor  who  informed  me  that  in  1850,  a  very 
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son,  he  had  ditched  a  field  that  he  had  previously  put  in  corn;  in  the 
low  and  wet  parts  of  the  field  he  usually  gathered  in  the  fall  a  few  nub¬ 
bins,  but  went  to  the  high  ground  for  his  crop.  In  the  fall  of  last  year, 
he  obtained  his  best  corn  from  the  low  land,  his  worst  from  the  high; 
and  the  extra  crop  of  the  year  paid  for  the  whole  expense  of  ditching.” 


ACTION  AND  REACTION  IN  FARMING. 

Never  keep  animals  on  short  allowance— if  you  starve  them,  they  will 
surely  starve  you. 

Although  in  draining  land  thoroughly,  your  purse  maybe  drained,  yet 
the  full  crops  that  follow  will  soon  fill  it  again. 

Trying  to  farm  without  capital,  is  like  trying  to  run  a  locomotive 
without  fuel.  Money  and  wood  must  both  be  consumed,  if  they  are  to 
move  the  machine  of  the  farm  or  of  the  rail. 

Always  give  the  soil  the  first  meal.  If  this  is  well  fed  with  manure, 
it  will  feed  all  else ;  plants,  animals,  and  man. 

If  you  wish  to  give  an  energetic  movement  to  all  your  farm  machinery, 
and  keep  its  hundred  wheels  in  rotation,  be  sure  not  to  be  without  a 
good  rotation  of  crops. 

If  you  allow  your  animals  to  shiver,  your  fortune  will  be  shivered  in 
consequence;  that  is,  the  farmer  who  leaves  his  cattle  to  the  winds,  will 
find  his  profits  also  given  to  the  winds. 

Heavy  carrot  crops  for  cattle,  will  soon  return  carats  of  gold. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  musical  notes  of  a  starving  herd  of  hogs?  Ex¬ 
tinguish  by  food  those  notes  speedily,  if  you  would  avoid  even  more 
annoying  notes  after  pay-day  has  passed. 

Learn  as  much  as  possible  the  experience  of  the  skillful;  the  man  who 
depends  on  teaching  himself  will  be  likely  to  receive  very  poor  lessons, — 
or,  as  Dr.  Franklin  has  it,  he  will  find  “  he  has  a  fool  for  his  master.” 

Fences  operate  in  two  ways — if  good  they  are  a  defence,  if  poor  an 
offence. 

Many  a  farmer,  by  too  sparingly  seeding  his  new  meadows,  has  had  to 
cede  his  whole  farm. 

Every  farmer  should  see  daily  every  animal  he  has,  and  inspect  its 
condition.  Weekly  visits,  as  with  some,  soon  result  in  weakly  animals. 

The  man  who  provides  well  sheltered  cotes  for  his  sheep  in  winter,  will 
soon  find  plenty  of  coats  for  his  own  back. 

A  good  housewife  should  not  be  a  person  of  “  one  idea,”  but  should 
be  equally  familiar  with  the  flower  garden  and  flour  barrel ;  and  though 
her  lesson  should  be  to  lessen  expense,  yet  the  scent  of  a  fine  rose  should 
not  be  less  valued  than  the  cent  in  the  till.  She  will  doubtless  prefer  a 
yard  of  shrubbery,  to  a  yard  of  satin.  Tf  her  husband  is  a  skillful  sower 
of  grain,  she  is  equally  skillful  as  a  sewer  of  garments;  he  keeps  his  hoes 
bright  by  use;  she  keeps  the  hose  of  the  whole  family  in  order. 

“  Manure  is  money,”  and  “  short  paper”  is  like  a  short  plant; — a  note 
at  bank  matures  by  falling  due, — an  oat  in  the  field  also  matures  by  fall¬ 
ing  dew — but  they  will  be  found  in  both  cases  shorter  than  wanted,  unless 
the  fiscal  bank  and  the  bank  of  earth  both  receive  timely  deposits. 

To  abuse  animals  by  starving  them,  is  as  base  as  the  hope  of  gaining 
by  it  is  baseless. 

- 
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EFFECTIVE  ACTION  OF  MANURES. 

Nothing  has  had  a  more  retarding  influence  on  the  success  of  chemical 
agriculture,  than  the  error  which  has  been  so  frequently  committed,  of 
calculating  and  pronouncing  with  precision  in  advance,  the  result  of  the 
application  of  mere  theoretical  estimates.  Farmers  have  been  told  that 
analysis  w«uld  show  the  exact  composition  of  their  soil,  and  its  wants; 
that  if  any  ingredient  should  be  deficient,  the  chemist  could  point  out 
with  the  accuracy  of  mathematics,  the  substance  and  the  quantity  that 
would  restore  its  fertility,  without  resorting  to  the  random  and  empirical 
course  of  applying  a  whole  set  of  fertilizers  in  the  shape  of  common 
manure.  Experiments  of  this  sort  have  been  abundantly  tried ;  a  few 
have  succeeded,  and  these  have  been  widely  published ;  most  of  them 
have  failed,  and  the  failures  have  slowly  found  their  way  among  the  in¬ 
telligent  portion  of  the  farming  community. 

We  admit  that  at  first  view,  the  chemical  theory  appears  exceedingly 
plausible,  and  promises  the  most  satisfactory  results.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  circumstances  that  were  inadvertently  overlooked,  and  which, 
had  they  been  taken  into  account  and  properly  appreciated,  would  have 
furnished  the  strongest  grounds  for  doubting  this  beautiful  theory. 

Far  more  important  than  the  mere  presence  of  fertilizing  ingredients, 
or  even  the  chemical  condition  of  those  ingredients  in  many  cases,  is 
their  mechanical  texture  and  degree  of  pulverization.  We  have  else¬ 
where  given  an  instance,  furnished  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientific 
and  practical  cultivators  of  our  country,  where  the  complete  crushing  of 
the  clods  of  an  adhesive  soil,  and  grinding  together  with  them  into  pow¬ 
der  the  manure  applied  to  the  land,  produced  an  effect  upon  the  subse¬ 
quent  crop  Jive  times  as  great  as  the  ordinary  operation  of  manure.  How 
absurd  it  must  be  to  make  strict  calculations  on  the  result  of  a  given 
quantity  of  yard  manure,  without  ever  inquiring  into  the  mode  of  appli¬ 
cation — whether  on  the  one  hand  by  spreading  in  large  unbroken  lumps, 
carelessly  and  imperfectly  plowed  under,  and  in  a  condition  wholly  use¬ 
less  for  plants,  or  even  detrimental  in  case  of  drouth — or  on  the  other 
by  a  thorough  harrowing  of  the  soil  and  manure  together,  before  turning 
under,  and  a  repetition  of  the  operation  when  necessary  afterwards  for 
complete  intermixture.  We  have  known  the  most  admirable  results  by 
this  practice,  where  nothing  but  fresh  coarse  manure  could  be  obtained 
for  succulent  garden  crops,  and  nearly  a  total  failure  under  like  circum¬ 
stance  without  its  performance,  Even  the  time  of  year  that  manure  has 
been  carted  on  the  land,  has  sometimes  had  an  injurious  bearing  on  the 
success  of  its  application,  simply  by  the  packing  and  hardening  resulting 
from  traveling  over  its  surface  when  in  a  wet  and  adhesive  condition.  It 
is  a  perfectly  self-evident  truth,  that  a  mixture  of  unburnt  bricks  and 
clods  of  manure,  would  afford  immeasurably  less  sustenance  to  the  tine 
and  delicate  fibres  of  growing  plants,  than  the  same  mixture  ground 
down  together  into  a  tine  powder.  Hence  it  may  be  reasonably  believed 
that  the  general  introduction  and  free  use  of  pulverizers,  as  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  harrows,  clod-crushers  and  subsoilers,  assisted  by  tile-draining, 
may  be  of  greater  benefit  io  the  whole  country  than  the  importation  of 
n  tons  of  guano. 


ihief  reason  of  the  extraordinary  results  of  liquid  manuring,  is 
iplete  manner  in  which  the  enriching  particles  are  diffused  while 
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in  solution  through  every  part  of  the  soil.  We  here  allude  to  the  later 
mode,  which  consists  in  mixing  the  solid  parts  of  manure  thoroughly  and 
freely  through  large  volumes  of  water,  and  not  to  the  old  mode  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  liquid  portions  merely  of  fresh  manure,  which  impoverishes 
the  land  of  phosphates  and  lessens  the  organic  matter,  and  hence  has 
been  mostly  discontinued.  The  only  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  more 
improved  mode  of  applying  liquid  manure,  is  on  the  score  of  cost  in  cart¬ 
age  ;  it  is  unquestionably  much  better  than  the  common  mode  of  ma¬ 
nuring,  but  is  probably  less  economical  than  solid  application  in  con¬ 
nection  with  finely  pulverizing  by  repeated  harowing. 

In  addition  to  the  state  in  which  manure  exists  in  the  soil,  there  is 
another  consideration  of  much  importance  in  relation  to  its  best  and  most 
economical  use.  Succulent  crops,  as  turnips  and  cabbages,  are  rapid 
growers  and  require  rapid  feeding;  hence,  manure  which  has  undergone 
a  considerable  degree  of  fermentation,  is  found  to  effect  this  purpose  to 
better  advantage  than  fresh  or  entirely  unfermented  manure.  Wheat 
crops  on  the  contrary,  are  of  more  moderate  growth,  and  less  rank 
feeders,  and  consequently  need  a  less  profuse  supply.  To  apply  large 
quantities  rich  in  ammonia  to  such  crops  as  do  not  need  it,  would  of 
course  result  in  waste,  and  different  applications  to  large  feeders  would 
give  scanty  products.  The  adaptation  of  the  amount  to  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  intended  should  therefore  not  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  ef¬ 
fective  value  of  a  given  quality. 

In  making  the  preceding  remarks,  we  wish  to  he  distinctly  understood 
as  not  wishing  to  set  aside  in  practical  farming,  an  investigation  of  the 
composition  and-  knowledge  of  the  deficient  or  missing  ingredients  of 
soils,  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  these  by  special  manures.  But  inde¬ 
pendently  of  several  difficulties  arising  from  the  variable  nature  of  the 
soil  of  the  same  field,  and  the  very  different  results  in  growth,  which  a 
slightly  different  chemical  condition  of  those  ingredients  may  give,  show¬ 
ing  that  all  the  suggestions  of  science  in  chemical  agriculture  must  be 
submitted  to  rigid  experiment — independently  of  these  considerations, 
all  experiments  based  on  the  analysis  of  soils  and  the  use  of  fertilizers 
whose  constituents  are  determined,  which  do  not  take  into  full  considera¬ 
tion  their  mechanical  texture,  can  not  fail  to  result  in  the  utmost  uncer¬ 
tainty.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  fertility  of  many  of  the  best  soils  of  the  country  ,  are  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  lost  by  their  coarse  and  miserable  mechanical  condition,  resulting 
from  hasty  and  imperfect  tillage  and  from  the  want  of  thorough  under- 
draining,  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  much  of  the  attention  of  scien¬ 
tific  farmers  has  been  directed  to  chemical  inquiry,  too  little,  far  too  little, 
has  been  given  to  the  thorough  pulverization  and  intermixture  of  the 
rich  ingredients  which  they  already  possess. 


Brush  Drains. — Where  stones  are  scarce,  and  tiles  not  easily  obtained, 
brush  drains  are  an  excellent  substitute.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  cheapest 
of  all  kinds  of  underdrains,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
may  be  filled.  The  brush,  being  excluded  from  the  air,  will  last  a  long 
time.  Judge  Buel’s  were  found  after  20  years,  apparently  as  good  as 
'  when  made. 
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COUNTRY  DWELLINGS. 

0  part  of  rural  economy  is  more  important  and 
requires  .more  skill,  than  the  erection  of  dwellings 
in  the  country.  It  is  a  low  estimate,  that  the  farm 
houses  of  the  Union  have  cost  five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  at  least  one  hundred 
million  has  been  entirely  wasted  by  bad  arrange¬ 
ment  and  had  calculation.  In  addition  to  this 
waste,  there  is  a  large  annual  loss  by  the  inconveni¬ 
ent  position  of  rooms,  greatly  increasing  the  labors 
of  the  family.  The  evil  is  owing  to  the  national  fault  of  Americans — 
hastiness  and  imperfection,  and  a  superficial  character  in  all  they  under¬ 
take.  Every  man  thinks  he  can  plan  his  own  house  with  only  a  few  hours 
examination  and  contrivance.  On  the  contrary,  years  of  study  are 
required  to  understand  properly  the  disposition  of  every  part.  A  house 
which  consists  of  ten  apartments,  large  and  small,  may  be  arranged  with 
these  apartments  in  an  almost  infinite  number  of  variations — or,  according 
to  arithmeticians,  in  more  than  three  million  different  ways.  A  whole  life¬ 
time  may  therefore  be  devoted  in  studying  the  best  construction  among 
such  a  multitude  of  forms. 

With  so  endless  a  subject,  and  so  little  time  usually  given,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  most  houses  are  badly  arranged.  We  once  stopped  to  see  an 
acquaintance  who  had  just  occupied  a  new  dwelling  of  his  own  planning — 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  it  had  no  plan;  for,  among  other  queer  speci¬ 
mens  of  convenience,  it  became  necessary  for  the  guests,  in  passing  from 
the  parlor  to  the  dining-room,  to  pass  out  through  the  front  door,  and  into 
the  building  again  at  a  side  door.  In  another  instance,  a  neighbor  had  so 
arranged  his  rooms  that  the  parlor  was  entered  through  the  kitchen.  The 
arrangements  for  performing  household  work  in  these  two  dwellings  were 
equally  convenient.  They  were  well  described  by  a  slight  variation  in  the 
words  of  Pope — “  A  mighty  maze,  and  all  without  a  plan.” 

Most  of  the  designs  furnished  by  amateurs  for  the  agricultural  papers, 
are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  marked  by  various  defects.  Their  authors, 
observing  their  great  superiority  to  the  common  specimens,  perhaps  rate 
their  intrinsic  value  much  too  high.  A  book  is  greatly  needed.,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  the  internal  convenience  of  dwellings,  with 
a  full  set  of  rules,  properly  explained,  for  the  arrangement  of  all  the  parts. 
Some  of  these  rules  would  be  so  important  as  to  remain  fixed  and  unal- 
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terable,  in  all  practicable  cases;  others  might  be  modified,  or  discarded 
with  the  force  of  circumstances.  We  do  not  know  the  architect  fully 
qualified  for  this  task.  If  he  is  living,  he  is  a  rara  avis.  Furnishing 
designs  for  neat  and  tasteful  exteriors  is  not  so  difficult,  although  we  have 
a  profusion  of  specimens  of  bad  taste,  even  here,  all  through  the  country. 
A  great  improvement  has  been  effected  through  the  influence  of  the  several 
works  on  rural  architecture  published  of  late  years,  although  their  teach¬ 
ings  have  rather  verged  on  the  fantastic  than  the  neat,  tasteful  and  simple  • 
and  those  who  have  been  very  desirous  to  have  fashionable  houses,  have 
carried  these  peculiarities  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  result  in  the  conceited 
and  outlandish. 


Another  evil,  which  is  becoming  common,  is  expensive  building.  In 
riding  lately  through  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our  cities,  a  resident  informed 
us  that  a  large  portion  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  place  had  failed  or 
become  embarrassed,  through  the  desire  to  excel  their  neighbors  in  splen- 
did  residences.  _We  are  not  sure  that  our  writers  on  this  subject  are  not 
partly  at  fault  in  this  particular.  We  have  just  looked  through  four 
American  works,  published  within  a  few  years— works  whose  leading 
characteristic  ought  to  be  republican  simplicity— and  find  in  one,  (Down¬ 
ing’s,)  many  country  houses  varying  in  cost  from  seven  to  ten  and  ten  to 
fourteen  thousand  dollars ,  and  another,  (the  most  expensive,)  with  the 
cost  not  given.  In  the  “  Homes  for  the  People,”  (Wheeler’s,)  there  are 
a  considerable  number  ranging  at  nearly  all  sums  from  ten  to  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  ;  while  the  average  of  all,  including  even  the  log  dwellings, 
is  six  thousand.  Another  recommends  a  Jour-story  ten  thousand  dollar 
cottage  (!!)  for  its  cheapness;  and  the  fourth  work,  less  faulty  than  the 
others,  has  several  designs  for  farm  houses  costing  from  four  to  eight  thou¬ 
sand.* 

“  But  if  the  wealthy  are  able  to  build  such  houses,”  we  are  told,  “let 
them  build  accordingly.”  By  no  means,  we  would  say — for  every  man, 
as  a  patriot  and  a  Christian,  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  community,  du¬ 
ring  his  rapid  passage  through  the  world ;  and  if  he  sets  an  example  of 
extravagance  for  his  poorer  neighbors,  which  they,  in  their  desire  to  be 
“  as  g°od  as  their  betters,”  are  led  improperly  to  follow,  he  is  effecting  a 
positive  and  serious  evil.  Many  of  the  hard  struggles  and  heavy  debts  of 
young  heads  of  families,  arise  from  the  wish  to  be  equal  with  their  friends 
in  their  fine  rooms,  costly  carpets,  and  silver  furniture  We  question  if 
any  man,  however  rich,  has  a  right  to  build  a  ten  thousand  dollar  dwell¬ 
ing,  with  these  influences  in  view,  when  comfortable  simplicity  would  be 
so  much  better  than  showy  luxury;  and  the  expenditure  of  means  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  scientific  apparatus,  in  the  dissemination  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  in  promoting  the  substantial  welfare  of  the  world  at  large, 
would  be  better  than  the  indulgence  of  the  feeling  that  is  expressed  in  the 
language,  “  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up,  and  a  very  fine  house 
indeed  to  keep  them  in— enjoy  it,  and  let  others  admire.” 

A  disposition  to  copy  extravagance  runs  through  all  ranks.  Hence  the 


*  In  the  county  of  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  winch  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  best  and 
wealthiest  farming  portions  of  the  country,  there  are  fifteen  times  as  many  farms  under  two 
hundred  acres  as  over  that  quantity ;  more  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  acres  than  of  any 
other  dimensions ;  and  nearly  three  times  as  many  under  a  hundred  as  over  a  hundred  acres. 
There  are  only  twelve  farms,  out  of  more  than  twenty-three  hundred,  that  contain  over  four 
i  hundred  acres.  Hence,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  great  mass  of  the  landholding 
community,  need  very  moderate  plans  for  the  erection  of  their  dwellings 
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I  great  number  of  examples  where  farmers  have  built  large  houses  and  run 
J  themselves  in  debt,  so  that  they  could  neither  conduct  their  farming  ope- 
I  rations  to  advantage,  nor  make  improvements  by  planting.  There  have 
j  been  multitudes  of  instances  where  houses  costing  three  thousand  dollars 
have  used  up  every  available  resource,  when  a  cheaper  erection  of  two 
I  thousand  would  have  supplied  as  well  every  real  want,  and  left  a  surplus 
•  of  one  thousand,  a  fifth  part  of  which  would  have  embellished  the  place  by 
planting,  furnished  a  profusion  of  comforts  in  the  form  of  fine  fruits,  and 
in  the  end  rendered  the  home  not  only  more  comfortable  in  every  respect, 
but  really  of  more  moneyed  value  than  the  bleak  three  thousand  mansion, 
with  its  broken  fences  and  bare  walls. 

Our  object  is  to  contribute, — even  if  it  be  in  a  small  degree, — to  the 
correction  of  these  evils ;  to  furnish  cheap  and  tasteful  designs,  obviating 
any  necessity  for  extravagance ;  and  to  encourage  those  of  large  means, 
instead  of  throwing  their  money  away  on  luxuries,  to  show  that  although  they 
can  build  showy  houses,  they  prefer  something  that  shall  leave  the  world 
better  than  they  found  it.  We  should  delight  to  set  our  eyes  upon  the 
man,  who,  with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more  at  command,  would 
be  willing  to  live  in  a  dwelling  worth  two  thousand,  that  he  might  have 
ampler  means  for  the  benefit  of  his  race 


GOTHIC  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 


In  order  to  avoid  the  fault  of  the  common  gothic  cottages,  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  namely  a  profusion  of  flimsy  ornamental  carvings, 
we  present  the  accompanying  view  (page  168)  of  a  simple,  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  and  sufficiently  tasteful  country  residence,  which  may  be  afforded 
by  most  farmers  in  comfortable  circumstances.  It  need  not  cost,  if  built 
of  stone  or  brick,  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars;  and  with  wood, 
eighteen  to  twenty  hundred,  might  be  sufficient  for  its  completion. 

Its  exterior  needs  very  little  description.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
about  it  which  is  added  purely  for  ornament,  and  this  materially  lessens 
the  expense  of  erection.  The  steepness  of  the  roofs  prevents  danger  of 
leakage  at  the  receding  angles,  while  this  quality  is  not  too  glaring  to  de¬ 
tract  from  its  neatness. 


PRINCIPAL  FLOOR. 


SECOND  FLOOR 


i  The  plans  of  the  interior  nearly  explain  themselves.  From  the  hall,  or 
J)L  entrance,  ready  access  is  had  to  the  parlor,  dining-room,  and  kitchen. 
(J  while  the  latter  is  rendered  less  conspicuous  by  the  intervening  stairs. 

@C^=— - 
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The  dining-room  is  longer  and  narrower  than  common — a  more  convenient 
form  for  its  usual  purpose ;  it  is.  of  course,  intended  in  this  moderate  plan 
to  serve  as  a  family  or  ordinary  living-room.  The  bath  room  may  be 
used,  if  desired,  as  a  children’s  bed-room.  It  will  be  observed  that  spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  given  to  the  comfort  of  children,  by  providing  them  with  a 
pleasant  veranda,  instead  of  attaching  it  to  the  parlor,  a  room  far  less  fre¬ 
quently  used,  and  used  too  by  those  who  can  well  forego  a  little  comfort 
for  a  most  interesting  class  of  the  human  race,  quite  as  much  deserving, 
but  too  often  thrust  aside  to  make  room  for  full-grown  loungers. 

A  small  wood-room  is  appended  to  the  kitchen — a  detached  wood-house 
having  been  found,  best,  being  less  noisy,  and  supplying  less  dirt  and  litter. 
The  wood-room  is  occasionally  tilled  from  it.  The  chamber  over  the 
kitchen  may  be  finished  if  needed,  for  the  hired  man  or  domestic,  and  reach¬ 
ed  by  a  small  separate  night  of  stairs. 


COTTAGE  GOTHIC  FARM  HOUSE. 

This  was  originally  furnished  in  the  Horticulturist,  as  a  design  for  the 
cheap  residence  of  a  country  clergyman ;  but  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  farm 
dwelling  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  accommoda¬ 


tion  with  moderate 
means,  and  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  habits  re¬ 
quire  a  study,  or  sep¬ 
arate  apartment,  for 
books,  papers,  speci¬ 
mens  in  natural  his¬ 
tory,  &c. 
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The  cottage  Gothic 
is  given  in  the  view — 
as  adapted  to  rural 


I?!  scenery,  and  giving 
J  more  room  for  its 
cost  than  any  other 
style .  The  rustic  ve¬ 
randa  and  trellis,  for 
A  the  support  of  climb - 
5  ers,  and  for  giving  the 
|  whole  an  interesting 
|  rural  appearance,  are 
iJ  made  of  cedar  poles 
with  the  bark  on,  and 
are  thus  erected  at  a 
very  trifling  expense, 
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and  are  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  any  elab¬ 
orate  carpentry. 


The  plan  needs  hut 
little  explanation.  A 
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door  at  D,  (printed  by  mistake  C  in  the  cut,)  opens  on  the  veranda,  and 
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REAR  VIEW. 

another  at  C  shuts  off  the  bade  entry  from  the 
front  haU  The  study  is  fitted  with  book  cases 
at  a  a  -  the  living-room  has  convenient  closets 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bay-window  ef-  chamber  floor. 
feet,  quite  pleasing  in  appearance.  The  door  between  the  child’s  bed- 
room  and  the  back  entry  is  glazed,  to  admit  light  to  the  latter  If  desired 
the  closets  between  the  entry  and  bed-room  may  give  place  to  a  door  ’ 
The  second-floor  plan  (drawn  on  a  smaller  scale)  shows  five  o-0od  bed- 

™°“8’  W1.th  a  floset  to  each.  A  sketch  of  the  rear  is  given  showin-the 
kaok  porch  and  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  win**1  ’  ° 

no“c^  ™Slvayi!le,00-nStr,UCted  °f  wood.-whSie  materials  and  labor  are 

insi<le  waIls  t0  be  whitewashed 
or  neatly  papered— the  first  story  9  to  10  feet  high  only, -for  about  $1,200. 


ITALIAN  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

neS?  allTe  residence  which  contains 

y  ail  the  essential  comforts  for  a  family  residing  on  a  ferm,  at  a  less 

cost  than  a  large  portion  of  the  heavy  built 
pseudo-Grecian  farm  houses.  The  exterior 
indicates  entire  simplicity,  with  a  suflicient 
degree  of  architectural  character,  and  the 
interior  is  a  combination  of  convenience  and 
compactness. 

From  the  entrance  hall  direct  access  is  ob¬ 
tained  to  the  parlor,  library,  and  dining-room, 
and,  if  desired,  the  nursery  may  be  entered 
from  the  same  quarter,  by  placing  a  door  at 
its  inner  extremity.  The  stairs  between  the 
parlor  and  dining-room,  leave  a  small  entry 
cli/Ctitly  under  the  landing,  through  which  the 
veranda  is  reached  from  these  two  apart¬ 
ments.  The  pantry,  being  placed  between 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  affords  the  most 
ready  access  from  both ;  and  the  bath-room 
between  the  nursery  and  kitchen  admits  the 
easy  heating  of  water  for  its  use,  by  the 
first  floor.  kitchen  fire.  A  closet  (marked  C)  is  pro¬ 

vided  for  the  coarser  utensils;  and  a  small  wood-room  adjoining  the 
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SECOND  FLOOR. 


kitchen  back  door,  is  easily  filled  from  without 
for.  convenient  kitchen  use — the  wood -house  in 
which  it  is  stored  for  a  year’s  seasoning  being  a 
coarser  detached  building.  The  cellar  is  entered 
near  the  kitchen  passage,  beneath  the  stairs  to  the 
kitchen  chamber.  It  may  be  likewise  entered 
from  the  dining-room  by  a  flight  under  the  main 
or  hall  stairs,  if  the  inconvenience  of  litter  in  this 
direction  may  be  avoided. 

The  cooking-stove  may  be  placed  near  the 
back  or  further  side,  the  pipe  passing  into  the 
flue  in  the  chamber  above.  The  dining-room, 
(also  used  as  the  family  room,)  is  similarly 
warmed  by  a  stove  beneath  the  chimney  on  the 
second  floor.  This  chimney  and  the  one  in  the 
parlor  are  brought  together  and  united  in  the 
small  garret  by  being  built  in  an  arch,  which  is 
the  most  easy  and  secure  way  of  drawing  chim- 
The  cost  of  this  dwelling,  well  built,  in  a  plain, 


neys  horizontally  aside  _ 

substantial  manner,  will  not  vary  much  from  two  thousand  dollars 


ITALIAN  FARM  COTTAGE. 


For  a  smaller  sized  country  or  farm  house,  combining  something  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  tasteful  cottage  with  a  convenient  home  arrangement, 
we  furnish  this  design.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  arched 
veranda,  there  is  no  exterior  ornament  whatever.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  roof  is  steeper  than  in  Italian  houses  generally,  giving  more  room  in 
the  chamber  apartments,  and  preventing  danger  of  leakage.  This  steep- 
ness  can  be  only  adopted  in  one-and-a-half  story  houses,  as  it  would 
impart  too  heavy  an  appearance  to  any  other. 
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There  are  three  principal  rooms  below,  be¬ 
sides  a  small  bed -room,  and  there  ma  y  be  four 
above,  one  each  over  the  parlor  and  kitchen, 
and  two  over  the  nursery.  This  plan  pos¬ 
sesses  some  important  advantages,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  convenience  of  a 
hall  extending  through  the  house,  without 
occupying  much  space,  from  which  every 
room  on  the  ground  floor  is  entered.  The 
chimneys  being  near  the  centre,  but  little 
heat  is  lost  through  the  outside  walls. 
The  kitchen  has  four  closets,  (marked  c,)  and  the  nursery  one. 

In  such  cases  as  do  not  require  a  nursery,  the  parlor  may  be  changed 
to  a  dining  and  living  room,  and  the  present  nursery  transformed  into  a 
neat  and  comfortable  parlor. 

The  cost  of  this  house  will  vary,  with  the  price  of  materials,  from  $1 ,200 
to  $1,500.  With  larger  rooms  and  a  better  finish,  its  cost  may  run  up  to 
$2,800. 


SQUARE  FARM  COTTAGE. 

This  design  furnishes  nearly  the  accommodation  of  the  preceding,  but 
being  simpler  in  form  and  more  compact  in  arrangement,  it  may  be  built 
at  considerably  less  cost.  It  was  originally  given  in  Downing’s  Horticul¬ 
turist.  It  is  intended  to  be  built  of  wood,  the  weather  boarding  being 
vertical,  a  mode  now  becoming  well  known,  and  the  rafters  projecting 
eighteen  inches  form  brackets  of  the  plainest  description,  and  yet  give  a 
better  appearance  to  the  roof  than  the  usual  common-place  character. 
The  trellis-work  porch,  to  be  covered  with  climbing  plants,  adds  much  to 
the  ornamental  appearance. 

The  accompanying  plans  render  any  particular  description  of  the  interior 
unnecessary. 

The  flues  of  the  two  chimneys  are  drawn  together  into  one  in  the 
garret. 
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Downing  gives  the  estimated  cost  of  erecting  this  dwelling,  (at  New¬ 
burgh,)  at  $760— supposing  it  to  have  a  cellar  under  the  whole  and  to  be 


FIRST  FLOOR. 


CHAMBER  FLOOR. 


cheapest  character ;  but  if  made  so  that  the  cost  should  extend  to  one 
thousand,  it  would  probably  prove  more  satisfactory  to  most  who  might 
adopt  the  plan.  Its  square  and  simple  form  contributes  very  much  to 
economy  in  erection. 


SUBSTANTIAL  FARM  RESIDENCE. 


The  accompanying  plan  was  furnished  by  a  correspondent,  to  which  we 
have  added  a  perspective  view  in  accordance  with  his  design.  With  one 
or  two  defects,  this  combines  a  large  number  of  conveniences.  A  princi¬ 
pal  object  is  to  afford  a  separate  entrance  into  every  principal  room  with¬ 
out  the  too  common  fault  of  passing  through  some  other  room  to  reach  it. 
The  house  is  24  by  36  feet,  besides  the  additional  lower  portion,  which  is 
13  feet  wide  at  the  side  and  16  feet  at  the  end.  The  parlor  and  dining-room 
are  connected  by  sliding  doors.  The  position  of  the  other  rooms  is  easily 
seen  in  the  plans.  The  following  is  our  correspondent’s  description: — 

A  front  and  back  hall,  with  stairs  in  back  hall  for  access  to  changers,  and 
underneath  to  cellar,  answering  as  private  stairs,  or  for  all  purposes  for  a 
family,  being  much  more  economical  than  open  stairs,  and  which  are  so 
placed  as  to  accommodate  all  parts  of  the  house.  From  this  hall  is  a  door 
opening  into  a  closet  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  also  a  door  (with  sash  to 
light  back  hall,)  opening  into  the  kitchen.  Connected  with  the  kitchen  is 
a  pantry,  6  by  9  feet;  a  closet,  for  kettles,  &c.,  6  by  4  feet,  and  an  entry, 
7  by  8  feet,  in  which  is  a  sink,  with  a  pump  to  raise  water  from  the  cistern 
underneath.  The  sink  should  have  a  good  drain,  to  carry  off  the  waste 
water.  On  the  right,  in  the  front  hall,  a  door  enters  a  sitting-room  or 
12  by  13  feet,  from  which  a  door  enters  a  bed-room,  12  by  
o  closets  opening  into  it.  A  door  may  lead  from  the  bed-room  into 
k  hall  or  kitchen,  if  desired.  All  the  rooms  in  the  lean-to  part,  are 
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designed  to  be  9  feet  in  height.  Up  stairs  are  two  bed-rooms,  8  by  13 
feet  each,  and  a  chamber,  16  by  16  feet,  and  9  feet  in  height,  with  any  rea¬ 
sonable  number  of  closets. 

The  cellar  is  under  the  main  part  of  the  building,  which  gives  as  much 
cellar  room  as  is  usually  wanted •  if  more  is  desired,  it  can  be  had  by  ex¬ 
cavating  under  the  lean-to  part. 
The  chimneys  are  ornamental, 
which,  with  the  verge  boards 
under  the  eaves,  gives  a  finish  to 
the  building  in  good  keeping 
with  the  idea  of  a  cottage  or 
country  house.  The  outside  fin- 
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ish  is  of  inch  boards,  matched  and  put 
on  vertically,  with  battens  four  inches 
in  width,  and  not  less  than  one  inch 
thick,  rough  or  plain,  painted  and  sand¬ 
ed,  with  a  coat  of  paint  over  the  sand. 
This  makes  a  handsome  finish,  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  clap-boards,  and  looks  much 
better.  In  framing,  use  timber  5  by  10 
inches  for  posts  and  girth  beams,  and  for 
the  principal  floor,  timber  eight  inches 
square ;  instead  of  framing  in  scantling 
as  in  houses  covered  with  clap-boards, 
frame  scantling  three  and  four  inches 
every  three  feet  upward  from  the  sill, 
horizontally — the  four  inch  side  next 
the  outside  covering.  On  these  nail 
boards  vertically  inside,  to  lath  and  plaster  upon;  then  furr  out  with  inch 
boards  over  the  plaster,  and  put  on  another  coat  of  lath  and  plaster — 
making  a  double  coat  of  plastering  all  around  the  outside  or  exposed 
‘part  of  the  building.  This  makes  a  house  much  warmer,  and  the  extra 
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expense  is  soon  saved  in  fuel.  The  timbers  each  side  of  the  windows,  are  six 
by  five  inches.  By  using  such  timber,  the  projections  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  as  in  case  of  square  timber 
being  used,  is  avoided,  and  is  sufficiently  ji 
strong.  By  nailing  cleats  to  the  joists,  jj 
and  cutting  in  short  pieces  of  boards  be-  jj 
tween  them,  and  putting  upon  this  one  f" 
or  one-and-a-half  inches  of  mortar,  be¬ 
fore  laying  the 
floors  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  story,  it 
will  tend  to  keep 
out  the  dampness 
from  the  cellar 
and  add  to  the 
warmth  of  the 
house. 

— The  princi¬ 
pal  defect  in  this 
plan  is,  the  half- 
window  in  the 
extreme  corner 
of  the  parlor. — 

We  should  pre¬ 
fer  giving  this  ground  plan. 

room  the  full  benefit  of  both  windows,  and  lighting  the  small  apartment 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  if  necessary,  from  under  the  veranda.  The  pantry 
should  be  easily  accessible  from  both  kitchen  and  dining-room,  which  may 
be  easily  accomplished  by  a  slight  alteration  of  kitchen  closets. 

We  are  not  furnished  with  the  cost  of  this  building,  but  should  estimate 
it  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  hundred  dollars,  varying  with  cost  of 
materials,  finish,  &c. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  BUILDING. 

The  following,  which  are  a  few  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  building 
houses,  may  afford  some  useful  suggestions  to  those  about  to  engage  in 
such  undertakings. 

1.  Always  compare  the  cost  with  the  means,  before  deciding  on  the  plan. 
It  is  much  better  to  build  within  means,  than  to  have  a  large,  fine  house, 
hard  to  keep  in  order,  and  encumbering  the  owner  with  a  heavy  and  an¬ 
noying  debt.  A  great  error  with  many  is  an  attempt  to  build  finely. 
Attend  to  real  wants  and  substantial  conveniences,  and  avoid  imaginary 
and  manufactured  desires. 

2.  Study  a  convenient  location  rather  than  a  showy  one:  a  house  on  a 
lofty  hill  may  make  a  fine  appearance,  but  the  annoyance  of  ascending  to 
it  will  become  greater  on  each  successive  day. 

3.  Build  of  such  good  materials  as  are  near  at  hand.  An  interesting 
index  is  thus  afforded  to  the  resources  and  materials  of  that  particular 
region,  with  the  addition  of  great  economy  over  the  use  of  such  as  are 
“  far  brought  and  dear  bought.” 
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4.  Prefer  lasting  to  perishable  materials,  even  if  more  costly.  A  small 
well  built  erection,  is  better  than  a  large  decaying  shell. 

5.  Discard  all  gingerbread-work,  and  adopt  a  plain,  neat,  and  tasteful 
appearance  in  every  part.  Far  more  true  taste  is  evinced  by  proper  forms 
and  just  proportions  than  by  any  amount  of  tinsel  and  peacock  decora¬ 
tions.  A  marble  statue  bedizened  with  feathers  and  ribbons,  would  not  be 
a  very  pleasing  object. 

6.  Where  convenient  or  practicable,  let  the  plan  be  so  devised  that 
additions  may  be  subsequently  made,  without  distorting  the  whole. 

7 .  In  all  country  houses,  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  let  the  kitchen  (a 
most  important  apartment,)  always  be  on  a  level  with  the  main  floor.  It 
requires  more  force  to  raise  a  hundred  pounds  ten  feet  upwards,  whether 
it  be  the  human  frame  or  an  assortment  of  eatables,  than  the  same  weight 
one  hundred  feet  on  a  level.  To  do  it  fifty  times  a  day  is  a  serious  task. 
If  the  mistress  superintends  her  own  kitchen,  it  should  be  of  easy  access. 

8.  Every  entrance  from  without  should  open  into  some  entry,  lobby,  or 
hall,  to  prevent  the  direct  ingress  of  cold  air  into  rooms,  and  to  secure 
sufficient  privacy. 

9.  The  first  floor  of  any  house,  however  small,  should  be  at  least  one 
foot  above  ground,  to  guard  against  dampness. 

10.  Flat  roofs  should  be  adopted  only  with  metallic  covering.  Shingles 
need  a  steeper  inclination  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  snow,  leakage,  and 
decay — more  so  than  is  frequently  adopted.  A  steep  roof  is,  additionally, 
cheaper,  by  admitting  the  use  of  a  less  perfect  material  for  an  equally  per¬ 
fect  roof,  and  giving  more  garret  room. 

1 1 .  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  convenient  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  rooms  in  constant  daily  use,  than  those  employed  but  a  few 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Hence,  the  kitchen  and  living-room  should 
receive  special  attention. 

12.  Every  cellar  should  have,  besides  the  stairs  within,  an  outside  en¬ 
trance,  for  the  passage  of  barrels  and  other  heavy  articles. 

13.  The  coolest  rooms  in  summer,  and  the  warmest  in  winter,  are  those 
remote  from  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  from  the  afternoon 
sun.  Hence  parlors,  nurseries,  and  other  apartnents  where  personal  com¬ 
fort  is  important,  should  be  placed  on  this  side  of  the  house  where  practi¬ 
cable. 

14.  The  pantry,  and  more  especially  the  china  closet,  should  be  between 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  for  easy  access  from  both;  and  the  bath¬ 
room  between  the  kitchen  and  nursery,  for  convenience  to  warm  water. 
The  kitchen  should  have  opposite  windows,  for  full  light,  and  for  securing 
a  current  of  air  in  summer. 

15.  Brick  and  stone  houses  should  always  be  lathed  and  plastered  inside, 
so  as  to  leave  a  confined  portion  of  air  in  the  wall,  to  prevent  dampness. 

16.  Unburnt  brick  should  not  be  used  for  “filling-in  ”  wooden  houses, 
as  rats  are  frequently  known  to  cut  through  them. 

17.  To  prevent  rats  from  burrowing  into  cellars,  either  make  a  good 
water -lime  floor,  or  else  build  the  wall  on  a  close-jointed  flagging,  laid 
some  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  projecting  three  or 
inches  beyond  the  wall.  The  rat  burrows  down  next  to  the  wall,  re 

the  flagging,  and  cannot  pass  through  it,  never  in  any  case  working 
to  the  edge. 
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18.  In  erecting  brick  walls  place  strips  of  lath  between  the  courses,  and  I 
not  thick  blocks  in  the  courses,  for  nailing  to.  The  former  will  bind  the  1 
walls  together,  and  only  become  firmer  by  the  entrance  of  the  wedge -form 
nails;  the  latter  are  very  liable  to  become  loosened. 

19.  The  two  corner  furring  pieces  of  rooms  should  be  very  securely 
nailed  together,  to  prevent  the  plastering  from  cracking  at  the  corners. 

20.  Always  reserve  ten  per  cent,  of  cost  for  improvement  and  planting. 
Remember  that  a  hundred  dollars  in  trees  and  shrubbery  produce  a  greater 
ornamental  and  pleasing  effect  than  a  thousand  in  architecture. 

21.  Lastly,  never  build,  in  a  hurry ;  mature  plans  thoroughly;  procure 
the  best  materials,  and  have  joiner -work  done  at  the  cheaper  season  of 
winter,  and  the  erection  will  be  completed  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  with  the  greatest  practicable  degree  of  economy. 


LEWIS  F.  ALLEN’S  BARN. 


The  frequent  inquiries  made  of  us  for  plans  of  barns  and  farm  buildings, 
induce  us  to  give  a  condensed  description  of  those  recently  erected  by 
Lewis  T .  Allen,  on  his  Grand  Island  farm,  a  full  account  of  which  is 
published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New- York  State 
Agricultural  Society.  This  plan  has  many  conveniences,  and,  although 
very  large,  possesses  the  important  advantage  of  admitting  almost  any 
required  reduction  in  size.  The  plan  and  views,  which  in  the  original 
occupy  four  full  pages,  have  been  diminished,  so  as  to  give  all'  that  is 
essential  in  the  accompanying  figures — the  view  occupying  less  space  by 
being  seen  more  nearly  from  the  front.  By  lettering  the  plan,  some  pages 
of  description  are  obviated. 

The  body  of  the  main  barn  is  100  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  the  posts  18 
feet  high  above  the  sill,  making  9  bents.  The  beams  are  14  feet  above  the 
sills,  which  is  the  height  of  the  inner  posts.  The  position  of  the  floor  and 
bays  is  readily  understood  from  the  plan.  The  floor,  for  a  grain  barn  is 
14  feet  wide,  but  may  be  contracted  to  12  feet  for  one  exclusively  for  hay. 
The  area  in  front  of  the  bays  is  occupied  with  a  stationary  horse-power 
and  with  machinery  for  various  farm  operations,  such  as  threshing,  shell¬ 
ing  corn,  cutting  straw,  crushing  grain,  &c.,  all  of  which  is  driven  by 
bands  from  drums  on  the  horizontal  shaft  overhead,  which  runs  across  the 
floor  from  the  horse-power  on  the  other  side;  this  shaft  being  driven  by  a 
cog-wheel  on  the  perpendicular  shaft  round  which  the  horses  travel. 

We  would  suggest  an  addition  to  the  machinery,  not  mentioned  in  the 
description.  In  a  barn  like  this,  holding  a  hundred  tons  of  hay,  the  labor 
of  pitching  up  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bays  is  formidable.  We  would 
therefore  propose  the  use  of  an  elevator,  like  that  of  the  best  modern 
threshing  machines,  to  be  worked  by  the  two  horses  removed,  from  the 
loaded  wagon  of  hay  to  the  horse  power,  during  the  pitching  off  of  the 
load.  This  would  greatly  lessen  the  labor  and  quicken  the  operation  of 
unloading.  The  same  elevator  would  be  used  in  carrying  threshed  straw 
from  the. machine  to  the  bays.  The  simplest  and  best  elevator  for  this 
purpose  is  made  of  a  light,  inclined  board  platform,  four  feet  wide,  on  each 
\  side  of  which  a  rope  or  endless  chain  runs,  connected  by  cross-bars 
ML  or  two  apart,  which  slide  over  the  upper  surface  of  this  platfor 
(J  sweep  the  hay  upward  as  fast  as  pitched  upon  it. 
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A  passage  four  feet  wide  extends  between  the  bays  and  the  stables, 
which  occupy  the  two  wings.  This  extends  up  to  the  top  of  the  bays,  down 
which  the  hay  is  thrown  for  feeding,  which  renders  this  work  as  easy  and 
convenient  as  possible. 

The  floor  of  the  main  barn  is  three  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  stables. 
This  will  allow  a  cellar  under  it,  if  desired — or  a  deeper  extension  of  the 
bays — and  it  allows  storage  lofts  over  the  cattle,  with  sufficient  slope  of 
roof.  A  short  flight  of  steps  at  the  ends  of  each  passage,  admits  easy 
access  from  the  level  of  the  barn  floor. 

The  line  of  mangers  is  two  feet  wide.  A  manure  window  is  placed  at 
every  twelve  feet.  The  stalls  are  double;  that  is,  for  two  animals  each, 
which  are  held  to  their  places  by  a  rope  and  chain,  attached  to  a  staple 
and  ring  at  each  corner  of  the  stall.  This  mode  is  preferred  to  securing 
by  stanchions.  A  pole  or  scantling,  placed  over  their  heads,  prevents 
them  from  climbing  with  their  feet  into  the  mangers,  which  they  are  other¬ 
wise  very  apt  to  do. 

The  sheds,  which  extend  on  the  three  sides  of  the  barn,  and  touch  it  at 
the  rear  end,  are  on  a  level  with  the  stables.  An  inclined  plane,  from  the 
main  floor  through  the  middle  of  the  back  shed,  forms  a  rear  egress  for 
wagons  and  carts,  descending  three  feet  from  the  floor.  The  two  rooms, 
one  on  each  side  of  this  rear  passage,  16  by  34  feet,  maybe  used  for  hous¬ 
ing  sick  animals,  cows  about  to  calve,  or  any  other  purpose  required.  The 
stables  at  the  front  ends  of  the  sheds  are  convenient  for  teams  of  horses  or 
oxen,  or  they  may  be  fitted  for  wagon  houses,  tool  houses,  or  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  rooms,  16  feet  square,  at  the  inner  corners  of  the  sheds,  may 
be  used  for  weak  ewes,  lambs,  or  for  a  bull  stable. 

Racks  or  mangers  may  be  fitted  up  in  the  open  sheds  for  feeding  sheep 
or  young  cattle,  and  yards  may  be  built  adjoining,  on  the  rear,  six  or  eight 
in  number,  into  which  they  may  run  and  be  kept  separate.  Barred  parti¬ 
tions  may  separate  the  different  flocks.  Bars  may  also  enclose  the  opening 
in  front,  or  they  may,  if  required,  be  boarded  up  tight.  Step  ladders  are 
placed  at  convenient  intervals,  for  ascending  the  shed  lofts. 

A  granary  over  the  machine  room  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  stairs.  Poles 
extending  from  bay  to  bay,  over  the  floor,  will  admit  the  storage  of  much 
additional  hay  or  grain.  As  straw  cannot  be  well  kept  when  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  is  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  valuable  as  its  uses 
are  better  understood,  we  would  suggest  that  the  space  on  these  cross 
poles  be  reserved  for  its  deposit  from  the  elevator  from  threshing  grain, 
or  until  space  is  made  for  it  in  one  of  the  bays. 

A  one-sided  roof  is  given  to  the  sheds,  (instead  of  a  double-sided,)  to 
throw  all  the  water  on  the  outside,  in  order  to  keep  the  interior  of  the 
yards  dry.  Eave-troughs  take  the  water  from  the  roofs  to  cisterns.  The 
cisterns,  if  connected  by  an  underground  pipe,  may  be  all  drawn  from  by 
a  single  pump  if  necessary.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  afforded  appears 
to  be  much  under-estimated  in  the  article  accompanying  the  description, 
where  it  is  stated  to  be  Jive  hogsheads  per  annum  from  a  roof  of  ten  feet 
square.  Now,  instead  of  this  small  amount,  no  less  than  thirtij-six  h ogs- 
heads  are  yielded  by  three  feet  of  water,  the  average  annual  fall  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States — as  a  computation  will  at  once  show.  The 
whole  roof  of  the  buildings,  of  the  size  here  given,  has  over  12,000  square 
feet  of  surface,  if  we  estimate  correctly;  this  would  give,  as  a  daily  ave- 
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nearly  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  the  year  through.  But  if  the  cistern 
water  were  only  used  during  the  drouth  of  summer,  there  would  be  enough 
for  three  times  this  number.  But  as  the  whole  yearly  amount  would  be 
over  four  thousand  hogsheads,  the  cisterns  should  hold  at  least  a  fifth  of 
this  quantity,  if  used  constantly,  or  more  than  half  this  amount  if  used 
only  in  summer.  Very  few  men  would  make  them  one  quarter  the 
required  capacity.  This  is  a  thing  singularly  overlooked. 

An  important  advantage  of  placing  the  stables  in  the  wings  of  the  barn 
is,  that  it  obviates  the  common  objection  that  liquid  manure  from  the 
stalls  rots  the  sills — the  stable  sills  being  comparatively  easily  replaced  if 
not  under  the  main  barn. 

This  barn  is  the  re-construction  of  an  old  one,  the  convenience  of  which 
has  been  proved  by  twenty  years’  use  by  the  owner,  who  is  so  well  known 
as  one  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  distinguished  American  farmers. 

We  wish  to  add,  before  concluding,  a  single  remark  on  the  manufacture 
of  composts,  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  barn.  Drawing  out  ma¬ 
nure  frequently,  spreading  and  plowing  in  at  once,  are  recommended  in 
preference  to  composting.  But  as  this  is  impracticable  all  times  of  year, 
we  have  found  a  better  way,  to  draw  out  often,  and,  instead  of  applying 
at  once,  to  compost  it  in  the  field  where  wanted,  by  alternate  layers  with 
fence-corner  turf,  plowed  sods,  &c.  These  retain  all  the  volatile  parts,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  rotted  manure  are  secured,  with  no  extra  drawing 
of  heavy  materials 


SIDE-HILL  OR  CELLAR  BARN. 


The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  furnish  a  good  barn  for  a  farm  of  moderate 
size,  or  of  about  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  acres,  occupied  with  mixed 
husbandry,  but  where  raising  animals,  dairying  and  grazing  have  a  full 
share.  This  barn  will  accommodate  five  horses,  seven  cows,  and  will  af¬ 
ford  shelter  for  a  large  quantity  of  hay  and  grain  in  the  straw,  and  has  a 
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bay  for  straw,  and  a  cellar  for  roots  below.  A  carriage -house,  tool-room, 
&c.,  are  supposed  to  be  nearer  the  dwelling,  and  small  sheep  barns  are 
built  separately,  consisting  simply  of  a  twenty-feet-square  box  and  roof 
for  hay,  with  a  low  shed  at  one  side,  and  a  space  beneath  it  for  sheltering 
the  sheep. 

The  main  portion  of  this  barn  is  about  30  by  40  feet.  The  plan  showing 
the  main  floor  nearly  explains  itself.  On  one  side  of  the  threshing  floor  is 

a  bay  for  unthreshed 
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grain,  with  a  granary 
adjoining,  and  on  the 
other  is  a  large  bay 
for  hay.  Timbers  or 
poles  across  from 
beam  to  beam  over¬ 
head,  will  admit  the 
storage  of  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  fod¬ 
der,  hay  or  grain. — 
Beneath  the  grain 
bay,  (as  the  base¬ 
ment  plan  exhibits,) 
is  the  horse  stable,  the  mangers  of  which  are  filled  and  the  grain  troughs 
supplied  through  an  opening  from  the  main  or  threshing  floor.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  floor  is  a  similar  opening,  for  throwing  down  the  threshed 
straw  into  the  straw  bay  beneath.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hay  bay  is 
an  opening  for  throwing  hay  down  to  the  passage  in  front  of  the  cow- 
stables.  This  opening  is  made  by  means  of  a  row  of  studs  or  poles,  placed 
perpendicularly  on  that  side,  three  feet  from  the  end  of  the  barn,  and  the 
hay,  when  deposited,  is  only  built  out  to  this  line  of  studs.  By  means  of 
a  flight  of  stairs  from  the  floor  above,  easy  access  may  be  had  from  above 
to  the  passages  in  front  of  the  stables.  The  space  in  front  of  the  horse- 

stables,  and  the  doors 
opening  to  it  outside 
are  sufficiently  wide 
to  admit  a  wagon 
backed  in  far  enough 
to  be  easily  loaded 
with  grain  through 
the  door  above  from 
the  granary. 

Between  the  straw 
bay  and  the  cellar 
wall,  towards  the  em¬ 
banked  side,  is  the 
cellar  for  roots.  This 
is  easily  filled  by 
dumping  the  cart  containing  them  into  the  shute  (shown  by  dotted  lines 
in  the  basement  plan)  placed  in  the  cellar  window.  They  are  effectually 
protected  from  freezing  by  being  thus  placed  between  the  straw  on  two 
sides,  and  the  embanked  wall  on  the  third,  while  double  walls  and  double 
doors,  next  the  cow-stable  passage,  amply  protect  them  on  the  fourth. 

1  A  coating  of  two  or  three  feet  of  straw  thrown  on  the  top,  completely 
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shuts  out  the  frost  from  above.  The  passage  next  the  cow-stables  is  wide 
enough  to  contain  the  root  slicer,  straw  cutter,  &,c.  The  passage  at  the 
end  of  the  straw  bay  may  be  made  wide  enough,  if  desired,  to  contain  the 
coarser  tools  of  the  farm. 

Ventilators  pass  perpendicularly  upwards  from  the  horse  and  cow- 
stables  to  the  peak  of  the  barn,  and  are  shown  in  the  exteror  view. 

An  advantage  results  from  making  the  cow-stables  in  the  form  of  a  shed 
or  “  lean-to,”  as  it  may  be  built  quite  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing;  and  when  the  sills  decay,  which  is  apt  to  take  place  from  the  large 
quantities  of  liquid  manure,  they  are  easily  renewed,  without  disturbing 
the  principal  frame 


Fig.  1. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  ground  plan,  44  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide,  10  feet 
high — one  stable  on  each  end,  14  feet  wide,  which  will  give  a  feed  manger 
3  feet  wide,  and  a  good  wide  passage  in  the  rear  of  the  animals  also. 
Divided  into  6  stalls,  5g  feet  wide,  each  will  stable  12  animals,  which  are 
to  be  fed  from  a  space  corresponding  in  width  with  the  manger,  on  a  level 
with  the  floor,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  floor  plan,  Fig.  2.  This  space  for 
feeding  from  the  floor,  is  made  by  leaving  a  space  3  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  inclines  towards  the  floor  to  a 
bay  beam  6  feet  high  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  space  abstracted  from  the 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

bays  is  but  little.  This  space  can  be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  by  hav¬ 
ing  doors  to  swing  down  to  the  floor  when  open,  or  to  shut  towards  the 
'  mow  when  required  to  be  shut,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  3.  The  dotted  line 
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at  a,  is  the  side  of  the  bay,  inclined,  to  show  the  manner  of  feeding  from 
the  floor,  and  then  it  can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  It  should  be  fastened  by 
hinges  about  two  feet  high  from  the  door. 

Having  a  barn  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  I  thought  it  might  please  some 
of  your  numerous  readers,  b.  d.  c. 


LARGE  BASEMENT  DAIRY  BARN. 

South. 
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North — 80  feet. 

A  correspondent  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  furnished  us  with  the  plan  of  a 
large  dairy  stable,  affording  “elegant  entertainment”  for  92  head  of 
cattle,  and  is  substantially  the  plan  adopted  in  the  best  dairy  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio.  The  following  is  our  correspon¬ 
dent’s  description: — 

The  ground  should  descend  to  the  south  or  east,  if  possible.  The  entire 
lower  door,  as  will  be  seen,  is  devoted  to  stables  and  dxtures  for  convenient 
attendance  upon  the  cows,  and  consists  mainly  of  two  double  rows  of  stalls 
or  stanchions  for  securing  the  cows,  and  two  feeding  passages  and  three 
walks  or  cart-ways,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  manure ;  also  gutters 
are  placed  immediately  behind  the  platforms  on  which  the  cows  stand. 
To  facilitate  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  a  transverse  passage  is  shown,  6  feet  in  width,  and  extending  the 
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entire  width  of  the  building.  Beneath  the  floor  of  this  passage  should  be 
placed  an  ample  gutter  for  carrying  off  the  liquid  from  the  other  gutters, 
which  should  terminate  in  a  tank  at  the  south  end.  Here  also  would  he 
the  proper  place  for  the  manure  heap,  provided  the  manure  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  stable  by  wheel -barrows,  for  no  manure  should  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  yards  frequented  by  the  cows. 

Near  the  centre  will  be  perceived  three  large  vats,  or  tanks,  and  a  pump. 
These  tanks  are  for  the  manufacture  of  slops,  and  should  be  sunk  in  the 
ground  so  as  not  to  freeze,  and  must  be  placed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  cart  passage  or  gutters. 

Stanchions  three  feet  apart  are  the  best  fixtures  for  fastening  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  feeding  floors  should  be  smooth  and  clean,  and  raised  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  platform  on  which  the  cows  stand.  If  slop  is  to  be 
fed,  small  boxes  may  be  placed  with  their  upper  edges  nearly  even  with 
the  floor.  The  position  of  the  doors  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  plan ; 
also  the  width  of  the  several  parts. 

This  lower  story  should  be  made  of  substantial  materials,  and,  if  of 
wood,  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  easy  renewal. 

The  second  story  is  simple  and  easily  supplied,  and  arranged  by  any  one 
to  suit  his  own  taste  and  convenience.  The  most  simple  and  perhaps  sat¬ 
isfactory  plan  would  be,  to  have  a  threshing  floor  sixteen  feet  wide, 
extending  through  the  centre,  the  whole  width  of  the  building.  On  each 
side  of  this  floor,  and  corresponding  with  the  feeding  floors  below,  should 
be  placed  scuttles  through  which  to  pass  down  the  hay  and  fodder.  On 
one  side  and  over  the  central  cart  passage,  should  be  placed  the  gran¬ 
ary,  with  small  traps  below  to  supply  the  slop  vats. 

In  a  building  of  this  size,  some  might  prefer  two  floors  instead  of  one, 
and  a  division  of  the  hay  bays.  This,  as  well  as  a  thousand  other  little 
things,  may  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

The  walls  of  this  story  should  be  carried  high  enough  to  hold  enough 
fodder  for  the  entire  stock  the  whole  season,  which,  if  the  roof  be  carried 
up  in  the  usual  way,  may  be  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet. 

Ventilation  is  secured  by  a  row  of  windows  in  the  lower  story  above  the 
doors  and  around  the  entire  sides  of  the  building — thence  through  the 
scuttles  in  the  second  floor — thence  through  the  cupola  in  the  roof.  Of 
course  any  amount  of  architectural  finish  and  heauty  may  be  bestowed 
upon  this  building,  consistent  with  the  means  of  the  farmer,  there  being 
nothing  in  the  form  to  prevent. 

The  plan  I  have  submitted  may  be  easily  modified  so  as  to  accommodate 
a  mixed  stock— horses,  oxen,  calves,  sheep— everything  kept  on  the  farm 
except  pigs  and  poultry ;  they  should  have  a  separate  building  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  different  kinds  could  have  apartments  fitted  up  for  their 
special  accommodation,  and  all  being  in  compact  shape  can  be  easily 
attended 


The  Country  Gentleman. — Were  the  Country  Gentleman  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  agricultural  papers,  the  loss  would  be  felt  by 
thousands  who  now  read  with  pleasure  clippings  from  its  columns.  It  is 
beautifully  printed  and  its  articles  are  all  prepared  with  great  care  and 
ability.  As  a  journal  for  the  garden,  the  farm,  and  the  fireside,  it  has  no 
eoual  in  this  country  Its  price  is  but  $2.00  per  year. — Boston  Reg'****- 


OP  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


PLAN  OF  A  SMALLER  BASEMENT.' 


G  ^°llowin?  plan  of  the  basement  of  a  barn  40  by  65  feet,  was  furnished 
by  B.  B.,  of  Pittsburgh.  It  possesses  some  peculiar  advantages,  and  has 
some  defects.  We  would  suggest  that  a  part  of  the  central  portion  be 
used  as  a  root  cellar ,  leaving  room  enough  to  pass  around  in  front  of  the 
animals.  Its  central  position  would  tend  to  protect  the  roots  from  freez- 
mg,  and  they  might  be  easily  filled  in  by  dumping  through  a  trap  door 
above,  or  through  a  shute  in  the  side  walls. 
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D.  Cow-stalls,  4  by  4,  with  floor  inclining  to  the  rench — which  catches 
all  droppings  and  the  liquid  manure. 

E.  Grain  boxes,  5  by  5,  to  which  grain  is  conducted  by  cloth  spout  from 
the  threshing  floor  above. 

F.  Steam  tank — wooden,  with  a  tight  lid,  fed  with  steam  through  a  pipe 
from  a  boiler  without,  and  with  cut  feed  through  a  cloth  or  wooden  con¬ 
ductor  from  the  floor  above. 

G.  The  feeding  floor — elevated  about  14  inches  above  the  stable  floor, 
tightly  planked,  and  supplied  with  hay,  &c.,  from  the  mows  above. 

The  doors  and  windows  are  numerous,  for  abundant  light  and  ventilation  j 
and  the  windows  should  be  closed  with  glazed  sash  in  the  winter  season. 
The  horse-stalls  should  be  boarded  only  a  part  of  the  way  up,  and  each 
upright  supplied  with  stout  pins  for  harness,  &c.  The  cattle  fastenings 
should  be  the  upright  stakes  and  clasps. 


K  NIC  HE  fl  8  OCKE/K  . 


CARRIAGE  HOUSE  AND  STABLE. 

We  lurnish  our  readers  with  a  plan  and  description  of  a  carriage  house 
and  stable,  of  moderate  size,  and  capable  of  holding  three  horses  and  three 
or  four  vehicles.  Buildings  of  this  sort  are  usually  needed  much  nearer 
the  dwelling  than  it  is  convenient  or  desirable  to  place  large  barns  and 
farm  establishments ;  and  for  this  reason  they  should  have  a  better  finish 
and  a  greater  neatness  of  appearance  than  extended  farmeries. 

The  design  consists  substantially  of  a  main  building,  about  22  feet  wide 
by  25  feet  long,  constituting  the  carriage  house  and  hay  loft  above,  to 
which  a  wing  is  added  at  one  end  for  the  stables.  By  placing  them  in  a 
wing  a  less  heavy  frame  is  required,  and  the  gases  from  the  stalls  do  not 
rise  and  impregnate  the  hay,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  immediately 
'  over  them.  Stable  sills  are  also  liable  to  decay  from  the  liquid  manure, 
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and  they  are  more  easily  replaced  under  a  wing  than  if  the  main  building 
rests  upon  them. 

The  wing  is  14  by  22  feet,  affording  a  space  of  14  feet  in  length  for  the 
stalls,  including  2£  feet  for  mangers,  and  each  5-§  feet  in  width.  This 

width  is  none  too  great  for  the 
comfort  of  the  horses  in  lying 
down,  or  of  the  attendant  in 


grooming  them. 


The  carriage  room,  22  by  25 
feet,  admits  ample  space  for  two 
carriages  or  buggies  side  by  side, 
with  room  on  one  side  for  placing 
a  cutter  in  summer,  and  on  the 


other  for  passing  into  the  stable. 
■  — These  being  run  in  backward,  also 

afford  room  in  cases  of  emergency  for  one  or  two  more  vehicles  with  the 
thills  passing  under  the  former. 

In  one  of  the  front  corners  is  the  granary  for  containing  horse-feed,  and 
in  the  other  is  a  small  room  for  hanging  up  saddles,  buf¬ 


falo  skins,  &c.,  where  they  will  be  secure  from  dust. 


[A 


The  stairs  afford  ready  access  to  the  hay  loft,  by  landing 
a  little  beyond  the  line ;  the  upper  part  of  the  wing  being 
several  feet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  loft;  and  as 
they  ascend  from  the  stable  passage  and  not  from  the  car¬ 
riage  room,  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  carriages  clean 
from  dust  and  hayseed,  which  so  commonly  find  their  way 
down  the  stair  passage,  than  when  they  are  in  the  same 
room  where  the  vehicles  are  kept.  Under  the  stairs  is  a 
small  harness  room.  The  stairs  being  two  feet  wide  leave 


a  passage  from  the  carriage  room  to  the  stable  of  three 


Fig.  3. 


feet,  through  which  horses  may  freely  pass  from  one  room  to  the  other,  or 
they  may  be  led  through  the  door  at  the  side,  as  convenience  dictates.  A 
door  is  placed  at  the  first  stall  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  to  separate  the  stable 


from  the  other  apartments.  The  arched 
window  over  the  outer  doors,  for  pitching 
in  hay,  is  closed  by  sliding  shutters. 

The  mangers  are  easily  and  directly 
filled  from  the  hay  loft  through  a  space, 
a  section  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  cut,  (Fig.  3,)  where  A  A  is 
the  partition  between  the  hay  loft  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  stables;  B  the 
hay  floor;  and  the  door,  D,  is  hung  on 
hinges  at  its  upper  side. — so  that  all  that 
is  required  is  to  press  a  fork  full  of  bay 
against  this  door,  which  crowds  it  open, 
and  the  hay  drops  immediately  into  the 


manger  or  rack  below;  the  door  then 
closes  by  its  own  weight,  and  shuts  off 
Fig.  5.  the  vapors  from  the  stable. 


Fig.  4. 


A  ventilator  is  represented  in  the  perspective  view,  which  allows 
the  impure  air  from  the  stalls  to  ascend  and  escape.  From  these 
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to  the  peak  of  the  main  building,  a  board  tube  rises  for  this  purpose,  out¬ 
side  and  against  the  main  building,  and  on  the  upper  end  of  this  tube  a 
part  of  the  ventilating  turret  rests.  The  other  part  of  it  affords  ventilation 
to  the  hay  loft. 

This  plan  may  be  reduced  or  enlarged  to  any  desired  size,  from  one  stall 
upwards.  An  additional  stall  may  be  afforded  in  the  smaller  plans,  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  size,  by  replacing  the  stairs  with  a  fixed  perpendicular 
ladder  at  the  end  of  the  mangers,  and  converting  the  passage  into  a  stall, 
which  may  have  a  corner  manger  where  the  stairs  now  are. 

A  door  that  is  opened  many  hundred  times  in  a  year,  should  have  a 
quick  and  easy  mode  of  fastening.  We  have  never  found  anything  better 
than  the  contrivance  represented  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  which  show  a  portion  of 
the  inner  side  of  one  of  the  large  doors.  A  light  and  stiff  bar,  A,  is 
attached  to  the  middle  batten  of  the  door,  so  as  to  turn  freely  on  an  iron 
bolt  at  the  middle.  The  ends  of  this  bar  slide  into  a  groove  in  the  beam 
and  sill,  which  secure  both  ends  and  hold  the  door  fast.  A  single  touch 
of  the  hand,  throwing  it  out  of  the  grooves,  as  in  Fig.  4,  allows  the  door  to 
open ;  and  it  is  again  closed  and  fastened  with  equal  ease,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
This  door  being  fastened,  the  other  latches  to  it. 


SMALL  CARRIAGE  HOUSE  AND  STABLE. 


The  accompanying  design  is  for  a  carriage  house  and  stable  of  the  small¬ 
est  size,  or  for  a  single  horse  and  buggy.  This  is  all  the  accommodation 
that  many  village  and  suburban  residents  need ;  and  such  an  erection  near 
the  dwelling  of  the  large  farmer  whose  business  leads  him  much  from 
home,  on  short  errands,  is  a  great  convenience, 
allowing  the  other  stable  and  carriage  accommo¬ 
dations  to  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  house,  or  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
farm  buildings. 

In  this  plan,  which  is  16  by  18  feet,  there  is  a 
single  horse-stall,  6  feet  wide  and  14  long;  a  car¬ 
riage  room  10  feet  wide  and  16  long;  with  a  har¬ 
ness  room  2  feet  wide,  at  the  end.  The  stairs  ascend 

Lfrom  a  separate  apartment,  so  that  dust  and  hay  m 
—  J  seed  may  not  i each  the  carriage  and  harness;  and  () 


CARRIAGE 

ROOM. 
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under  the  stairs  is  a  small  granary  for  holding  oats.  The  hay  loft  is  large 
enough  to  contain  at  least  one  ton  of  hay,  and  the  window  through  which 
the  hay  is  pitched,  is  closed  by  sliding  shutters.  If  desired,  a  light  sliding 
door  maybe  placed  in  the  partition  between  the  stable  and  cairiage  room, 
for  passing  in  stormy  weather. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

A  correspondent  furnishes  us  the  annexed  design  for  a  poultry  house.  He 
says *. — I  built  one  last  summer,  of  brick,  on  a  hill-side,  with  an  eastern 
aspect,  having  an  underground  room,  which  is  cool  in  summer,  and  warm 
in  winter,  and  which,  my  fowls  having  tested  and  highly  approved,  I  now 
recommend  as  “  just  the  thing.”  I  have  seen  more  expensive  and  curious 
arrangements,  but  they  proved  to  be  inconvenient  or  were  wholly  rejected 
by  the  fowls.  By  constructing  the  nests  in  this  manner,  they  may  be 
easily  reached,  and  setting  hens  and  young  chicks  cared  for  as  they  should 
be  to  ensure  success.  I  have  a  dove  cote  in  the  roof,  which  is  also  conve¬ 
nient  and  “  approved”  by  the  pigeons. 


INTERIOR  OR  SECTION  OF  HEN  HOUSE — TWELVE  FEET  SQUARE. 

A  A.  Joists  placed  rafter-wise,  3  by  4  inches,  in  which  are  holes  for  the 
poles  for  perches,  which  in  this  section  are  seen  endwise. 

B  B.  Similar  joists,  which  support  the  nests  a  a  a  a,  &c. — the  series  of 
these  also  being  seen  endwise. 

b.  Perch  for  the  young  chicks. 

The  space  between  the  nests,  A  A,  and  the  roosts,  B  B,  is  three  and  a 
half  feet. 

The  space  between  the  nests  and  the  roof  is  six  feet. 

C.  Door  for  entering  beneath  the  roosts,  for  clearing  out  guano,  &.C.* 

D  D.  Places  of  doors,  opening  next  the  stairs  on  each  side.  These  stairs 
serve  to  ascend  to  the  nests  above,  and  also  contain  themselves  two  boxes 
for  nests  between  each  step,  making  3G  nests  in  the  stairs,  the  openings  to 

,  *  This  door,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  of  glass,  as  the  feeding  department  of  a  hen  house 

needs  an  abundant  supply  of  light. — [Eds. 
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which  are  represented  as  round  holes  in  the  engraving.  These  with  the 
upper  nests,  make  132  in  all,  each  1  foot  square.  There  are  12  perches 
each  12  feet  long,  accommodating  easily  144  fowls,  allowing  each  1  foot* 
Perches  may  also  be  made  under  the  stairs,  sufficient  for  200  fowls  in  all" 
I  I.  Ventilators,  which  should  be  in  the  south  and  east  sides.  These 
will  admit  light  enough  for  the  laying  and  setting  departments  j  H  d 
Troy,  N.  F.  '  ’’ 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

We  once  heard  a  distinguished  traveling  lecturer  on  education,  assert 
that  he  could  at  once  know  a  district  school  house  from  any  other  building 
by  its  being  the  worst-looking  house  in  the  neighborhood.  Broken  win¬ 
dows  and  broken  walls,  and  a  general  air  of  desolation,  have  in  many  cases 
been  the  leading  features.  If  children  are  to  be  taught  the  knowledge  of 
order  and  comfort,  these  are  miserable  examples  to  set  before  them?  In 
strong  contrast  with  such  pictures  is  one  described  by  Downing,  a  build¬ 
ing  erected  for  a  free  school,  by  a  private  gentleman,  in  Dutchess  county, 
as  an  example  for  a  district  school.  “  It  was  a  building  simple  enough 
after  all.  A  projecting  roof,  with  slightly  ornamented  brackets,  a  pretty 
porch,  neat  chimney  tops;  its  color  a  soft,  neutral  tint;  these  were  its  lead¬ 
ing  features.  But  a  single  glance  at  it,  told  in  a  moment  that  the  evil 
spirit  had  been  cast  out,  and  the  good  spirit  had  taken  its  place  The 
utmost  neatness  and  cleanliness  appeared  in  every  part.  Beautiful  vines  ' 
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and  creepers  climbed  upon  the  walls  and  hung  in  festoons  over  the  windows. 
Groups  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  were  thriving  within  its  enclosure. 
A  bit  of  neat  lawn  surrounded  the  building,  and  was  evidently  an  object 
of  care  and  respect  with  the  pupils  themselves.”  Such  an  exanple  before 
children  could  hardly  fail  to  exert  a  controling  influence,  to  continue 
through  after  life. 

But  it  is  not  the  manner  of  keeping,  only,  but  the  structure  in  erection, 
that  demands  a  great  improvement.  Thousands  of  dollars — we  might 
almost  say  millions — are  yearly  wasted  in  the  erection  of  unsuitable  school 
houses,  which  most  commonly  answer  the  purpose  but  very  imperfectly, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  a  great  waste  of  money  by  bad  arrangement. 
State  governments  could  not  better  apply  a  little  money  than  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  small,  well  prepared  pamphlet  on  the  erection,  arrangement,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  the  cheaper  district  school  houses,  and  sending  a  copy  to  every 
district. 

The  internal  structure  of  a  small  house  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying 
plan.  The  teacher’s  desk,  a,  is  on  a  raised  platform;  the  pupils’  desks 

are  in  front  of  this,  and  occu¬ 
py  the  centre  of  the  room. 
The  principal  aisle  runs  thro’ 
the  middle,  separating  boys 
and  girls.  This  should  be 
four  feet  wide ;  the  two  smaller 
on  either  side  need  not  be 
more  than  twenty  inches  wide. 
Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a 
seat  and  desk,  two  pupils  oc¬ 
cupying,  side  by  side,  the  same 
double  seat — a  greater  number 
should  never  be  placed  togeth¬ 
er,  for  several  reasons,  one  of 
which  is,  the  inner  ones  cannot 
leave  their  seats  without  dis¬ 
turbing  their  neighbors.  The 
smaller  or  narrower  seats  and 
desks,  for  the  smaller  children, 
are  placed  nearest  the  teacher ; 
these  seats  are  about  nine  in¬ 
ches  in  width,  and  ten  and  a 
half  high,  with  desks  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  twenty-one 
high.  The  larger  seats  are 
Fig.  1.— Plan  of  Floor.  .  eleven  and  a  half  inches  wide, 

and  fourteen  inches  high,  with  desks  fifteen  inches  wide  and  twenty-seven 
high.  Every  desk  should  be  numbered.  The  stove  is  placed  at  S.  RE 
are  the  recitation  rooms,  one  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  smaller  children 
and  the  other  for  more  advanced  classes.  If  the  teacher  has  one  or  more 
assistants,  these  rooms  may  be  separately  partitioned  off',  or  the  partitions 
i  may  be  left  open  next  the  teacher’s  desk,  but  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
\  school,  or  with  sliding  doors,  so  that  he  may  hear  one  of  the  classes  from 
jA  his  seat.  Or  if  only  one  teacher  is  employed,  there  need  be  no  partitions, 
and  the  same  places  occupied  by  the  reciting  classes;  or,  one  of  these 
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rooms  may  be  used  for  a  library,  &.c.  Each  room  should  be  furnished 
with  blackboards,  and  now  that  clocks  are  so  cheap,  no  school  should  be 
without  one,  to  be  placed  over  the  teacher’s  desk.  Outline  maps  may  be 
hung  on  the  partitions  of  the  recitation  rooms.  The  entrance -porch,  P, 
may  be  used  for  hanging  up  caps,  &.C.,  and  it  should,  if  practicable,  be 
large  enough  to  contain  wood. 

If  a  good  well  of  water  and  pump  could  he  added,  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement.  In  some  places  conveniences  for  washing  will  be 
important. 

The  windows  are  placed  on  the  two  opposite  sides — this  arrangement 
lights  a  school  room  to  the  best  advantage,  and  prevents  that  confusion  of 
light  where  windows  are  on  three  sides. 

For  children  who  are  compelled  to  sit  several  hours  during  a  day,  (which 
is  sufficiently  irksome  and  unnatural,  to  say  the  best,)  easy  and  comforta- 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3. 


ble  seats  should  he  provided.  Sitting  long  is  harder  for  children  than  for 
adults;  hut  few  of  the  latter  would  be  willing  to  sit  so  long,  even  for  one 
day,  to  say  nothing  of  repeating  it  for  months. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  simplest  mode  of  making  seats  and  desks, 
yet  has  an  important  improvement,  by  giving  a  slope  to  the  back  of 
the  seats. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  more  finished  desk,  which  may  be  adopted  for  larger 
pupils — the  seats  and  desks  being  separate,  there  is  less  interference  with 
those  sitting  behind.  Each  desk  has  two  chairs,  consisting  of  round 
plank  fastened  to  a  cast  iron  support,  strongly  screwed  to  the  floor.  The 
backs  are  made  of  three  slats,  screwed  to  the  seat  and  fastened  into  a 
cross  top  piece.  We  have  already  given  the  dimensions  of  these.  They 
are  becoming  commonly  used.  The  desk  lids  should  always  open  above, 
as  none  can  be  kept  neat  without. 

A  seat  runs  round  the  room  on  three  sides  next  the  walls,  not  com¬ 
monly,  but  sometimes  needed.  The  other  seats  connected  with  the  desks 
are  sufficient,  in  the  plan,  for  52  pupils,  and  maybe  increased  or  diminished 
without  altering  the  general  arrangement.  A  house  24  by  28  feet  will  contain 
the  accommodations  here  represented,  and  if  built  one  story  high,  with 
arched  ceiling,  with  vertical  boarding  and  battens,  need  not  cost  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  dollars.  It  should  have  something  of  a  taste¬ 
ful  exterior,  for  to  children,  lessons  in  neatness,  taste,  &c.,  are  quite  as 
important,  even  in  an  economical  and  practical  point  of  view,  as  chemistry 
and  algebra. 


Fig.  4  represents  the  mode  of  building  we  have  recommended, 
presenting  a  handsome  exterior,  and  a  tasteful  architecture,  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  Italian  cast. 


Fig.  4. 


A  simple,  cheap,  and  handsome  erection,  with  the  Gothic  characteris¬ 
tics,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


For  a  house  built  of  brick,  and  of  a  more  costly  character,  the  engraving 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  (page  192,)  represents  a  handsome  specimen, 
the  wings  serving  for  recitation  rooms. 
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A  wooden  building,  where  several  hundred  dollars  may  be  expended, 
may  be  given  a  tasteful  and  picturesque  appearance  if  built  in  the  Swiss 
style,  as  in  Fig.  7,  copied  from  the  Horticulturist 


Fig.  7. 

The  accompanying  plan  (Fig.  8,)  may  be  adopted  or  not,  as  may  suit 
the  owners.  An  entrance-hall  or  lobby  opens  into  a  large  school  room  for 
boys  upon  one  side,  and  one  for  girls  upon  the  other.  Between  these  is  a 
recitation  room  for  both  together,  which  may  also  contain  maps,  the  book¬ 
case  for  the  school  library,  &c. 


In  all  school  houses,  especial  care  is  needed  to  provide  ample  ventilation, 
so  that  none  may  be  subjected  to  cold  currents  of  air  while  others  are 
overheated,  nor  any  suffer  from  the  common  practice  of  fifty  or  more 
breathing  over  and  over  again,  all  the  day  long,  the  same  impure  body  of 
air. 

The  great  leading  and  most  essential  requisite  in  a  school  room,  we 
have  not  mentioned.  This  is,  to  place  the  scats  fronting  towards  the 
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north,  so  that  the  outline  maps  may  be  suspended  on  the  north  side  of  the 
room, — and  that  first  impressions  of  north  and  south  may  he  correct.  Un¬ 
less  a  child  sees  a  map  for  the  first  time  placed  in  the  right  position,  every 
thing  will  he  turned  round  through  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  writer  of 
this  article  would  be  willing  to  give  two  hundred  dollars  to-day,  if  he 
could  have  had  his  first  impressions  correct  in  this  particular 


SHORT  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  BEST 
FRUITS. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  select  list  of  fruits  that  shall  please  every  one, 
for  these  reasons,  viz.;  1,  Tastes  differ;  2,  Fruits  vary  exceedingly  by 
the  diverse  treatment  they  receive;  3,  They  vary  much  in  different  places 
and  seasons ;  4,  The  newer  excellent  sorts  have  not  been  enough  tried,  and 
their  quality  and  general  adaptation  are  imperfectly  known. 

But  there  are  a  few  sorts  that  have  received  a  very  large  vote  in  their 
favor,  either  through  the  country  generally,  or  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  these  are  generally  introduced  in  the  list.  But  there  is  scarcely 
one,  but  sometimes  or  in  some  places  fails,  and  consequently  has  its 
objectors.  .  . 

In  making  out  this  list,  the  labors  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
and  of  the  various  horticultural  societies  in  the  different  States,  with  the 
experience  of  many  individuals,  have  been  made  use  of. 

SUMMER  APPLES— IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENING. 

Early  Harvest.  Succeeds  well  throughout  most  parts  of  the 
northern  and  western  States.  Often  called  Yellow  Juneating,  Yellow 
Harvest,  &c.  Size  medium,  a  little  flattish;  skin  a  bright  straw  color; 
flavor  rather  acid ;  quality  fine.  Shoots  of  young  trees  erect  and  straight. 

Summer  Rose.  A  rather  small,  roundish,  or  slightly  flattened  apple; 
skin  smooth,  and  more  or  less  striped  with  red;  flesh  fine  grained,  very 
tender,  with  a  mild,  sub-acid  excellent  flavor.  Continues  ripening  for  a 
month.  Its  small  size  compensated  by  its  great  delicacy.  Fine  through¬ 
out  the  northern  and  western  States.  Fruit  sometimes  scabby. 

Red  Astrachan.  Rather  large,  roundish  and  flattened ;  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  a  deep  brilliant  crimson,  with  a  bloom  like  a  plum ;  flesh  white,  some¬ 
what  coarse  and  crisp,  rather  acid,  good.  The  most  showy  of  all  summer 
apples;  excellent  for  stewing.  Shoots  strong;  leaves  broad.  Succeeds 
well  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  States. 

Sine  Qua  Non.  Medium  size;  roundish,  and  very  slightly  conical; 
skin  smooth,  greenish  yellow,  often  with  a  brown  cheek;  flesh  greenish 
white,  very  fine  grained,  exceedingly  tender  when  fully  ripe,  and  of  a  fine, 
agreeable,  sub-acid  flavor.  Tree  a  poor  grower  in  the  nursery,  hence  not 
widely  cultivated,  although  productive. 

Early  Strawberry.  Size  rather  small,  roundish,  conical;  skin  usu¬ 
ally  a  brilliant  deep  red;  flesh  white,  sub-acid,  rather  brisk,  not  very  rich. 
Growth  of  young  shoots  very  erect,  tree  productive,  and  fruit  always  fair. 

Primate.  Medium  or  rather  large  in  size,  roundish,  conical,  ribbed, 
light  green;  flesh  fine-grained,  juicy,  mild  sub-acid,  very  agreeable. 
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IARLY  HARVEST. 


EARLY  STRAWBERRY. 


Ripens  for  several  weeks  through  the  latter  part  of  summer.  It  has  not 
yet  been  proved  much  out  of  western  New-York. 

Sops  of  Wine.  Size  medium ;  roundish,  slightly  oblong ;  dark  red ;  stem 
long  and  slender;  flesh  white,  often  stained  red,  sub-acid,  good;  flavor  not 
very  high,  but  desirable  for  its  uniformly  fair  surface  and  the  handsome 
growth  of  the  tree.  Valuable  for  market.  This  is  not  the  Sapson,  a 
smaller  variety. 

American  Summer  Pearmain.  Size  medium,  roundish  oblong* 
mostly  striped  or  blotched  with  light  red ;  flesh  very  tender,  sub-acid,  of 
fine  quality;  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  Tree  of  slow  growth. 

Early  Joe.  Medium  size  or  rather  small,  flattish;  light  red;  flesh  very 
fine-grained,  tender ,  sub-acid,  of  an  excellent  flavor ;  unsurpassed  in  quality 
by  any  early  apple.  Tree  of  slow  growth.  Not  extensively  proved  yet. 
Must  be  eaten  fresh. 

Benoni.  Medium  in  size;  roundish  or  slightly  conical;  skin  striped 
with  bright  red;  flesh  tender,  rich,  sub-acid,  of  fine  flavor.  The  tree  is  a 
handsome  grower,  and  good  bearer ;  and  the  variety  valuable.  Has  proved 
fine  in  New  England,  New-York  and  some  other  places. 

Carolina  Red  June.  A  fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong,  and  of  a 
beautiful  red  color,  and  a  sprightly  agreeable  flavor.  Is  the  most  valuable 
early  apple  in  northern  Illinois  and  the  adjacent  region.  The  tree  is  a  fine 
grower,  and  bears  abundantly. 


A  SUMMER  SWEET  APPLES. 

Jjh  Sweet  Bough,  or  Large  Yellow  Bough.  Large,  roundish,  sometimes 
0  conical;  pale  greenish  yellow;  flesh  very  tender,  and  of  an  excellent  sweet 
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SUMMER  ROSE 


EARLY  JOE. 


flavor.  Ripens  for  several  weeks  during  the  latter  part  of  summer.  A 
moderate  and  regular  bearer.  Tree  round  headed.  Succeeds  well 
throughout  all  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  States. 

Golden  Sweet.  Full  medium  in  size;  roundish,  and  a  little  flattened; 
flesh  very  sweet;  good,  but  not  of  the  highest  quality.  The  fruit  is  always 
fair;  the  tree  a  free  grower,  and  productive. 


AUTUMN  APPLES— IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENING. 


Autumn  Strawberry,  or  Late  Strawberry.  Size  medium ;  roundish, 
so.metimes  a  little  ribbed,  the  whole  surface  more  or  less  striped  with  red; 
flesh  tender,  (very  slightly  fibrous,)  juicy,  sub-acid,  flavor  excellent. 
Tree  a  handsome  grower,  and  productive.  The  fruit  will  keep  through 
autumn. 

Jeffries.  Full  medium  in  size ;  roundish  and  flattened ;  yellow,  red, 
and  deep  red,  striped;  flesh  yellowish  white,  remarkably  tender  and  juicy, 
flavor  exceedingly  agreeable.  From  Pennsylvania — not  much  proved  as 
yet  elsewhere ;  new. 

Oldenburgh,  or  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  Above  medium  in  size;  a 
little  flattened ;  color  light  red  in  broad  broken  stripes ;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  sub-acid ;  good.  Although  not  of  very  high  flavor,  this  fruit  is  val¬ 
uable  for  its  uniformly  smooth  and  fair  skin. 

Keswick  Codlin.  Rather  large,  somewhat  oblong  or  conical;  light 
yellow ;  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  second-rate  sub-acid  flavor.  Very  produc¬ 
tive,  hears  when  young,  and  valuable  for  cooking.  Succeeds  throughout  the 
northern  part  of  the  Union. 

Lowell.  Large,  roundish  oblong,  skin  a  rich  yellow,  oily;  flesh  rather 
coarse,  but  with  a  rich  rather  acid  flavor.  Valuable  for  its  productiveness, 
hearing  when  young,  and  for  its  handsome,  uniformly  fair  fruit.  Tree  a 
slow,  spreading  grower.  Fine  in  New-York  and  Ohio. 
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Porter.  Full  medium  in  size ;  oblong  and  conical ;  bright  yellow ;  flesh 
tender,  with  a  rich,  rather  acid  flavor.  Fair,  productive,  and  valuable. 
Succeeds  throughout  the  northern  and  western  States. 

Gravenstein.  Rather  large,  roundish ;  striped  with  bright  red ;  flesh 
juicy,  with  a  very  rich,  rather  acid  flavor.  Tree  productive,  a  fine  grower, 
forming  a  round  head ;  fruit  handsome  and  excellent.  This  German  apple 
has  proved  fine  in  the  northen,  middle,  western,  and  in  some  of  the  sou¬ 
thern  states.  • 

Leland  Spice.  Rather  large,  roundish,  red;  flesh  yellowish  white, 
sub-acid,  spicy,  rich,  of  fine  flavor.  A  Massachusetts  variety;  not  much 
proved  elsewhere. 

Face  Orange.  Large,  roundish  oval ;  pale  yellow;  flesh  sub-acid,  and 
excellent  if  fresh  and  ripe  from  the  tree.  Tree  a  strong  grower;  fruit 
always  fair;  tree  bears  when  young.  Not  widely  known. 

Dyer,  or  Pomme  Royale.  Above  medium  in  size;  roundish,  a  little 
,  oblong;  ribbed  toward  the  blossom  end;  skin  light  yellow,  with  some¬ 
times  a  russet  network ;  flesh  very  fine  grained,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  rather  ' 
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GRAVEN  STEIN 

acid  flavor,  rarely  equalled.  Tree  of  slender  growth,  and  a  moderate 
Dearer.  Ripens  through  autumn.  Fine  in  New-England  and  New-York. 
Bears  when  young. 

Smokehouse.  Rather  large,  flattish ;  color  a  light  dull  red;  flesh  rich, 
aromatic,  sub-acid,  of  fine  flavor.  Growth,  crooked  and  spreading.  Suc¬ 
ceeds  well  in  New-York  and  in  the  middle  and  western  States. 

Fameuse.  Medium  in  size;  round,  sometimes  flattened;  whole  surface 
often  a  fine  deep  red;  flesh  very  white,  (whence  its  other  name,  Pomme 
de  Neige,  or  Snow-apple,)  sub-acid,  juicy,  a  little  spicy,  very  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  but  not  very  rich. 

Fall  Pipi>in,  called  erroneously  Holland  Pippin,  the  latter  name 
belonging  to  a  very  different  apple.  Very  large;  (we  have  seen  it  twenty- 
three  ounces;)  roundish,  sometimes  a  little  conical;  skin  rich  golden  yel¬ 
low  when  ripe ;  flesh  yellowish,  rather  firm  and  hard,  becoming  tender 
when  fully  mature,  with  a  rich,  aromatic  and  excellent  flavor.  A  mod¬ 
erate  bearer.  Admirable  for  stewing.  Excellent  in  the  northern,  middle, 
western,  and  several  southern  States.  It  becomes  a  winter  apple  far  north. 

Rambo.  Size  medium;  flattened;  color  dull  light  red;  with  a  mild 
sub-acid  excellent  flavor.  A  favorite  throughout  the  western  States. 

autumn  sweet  apples. 

Jersey  Sweeting.  Size  medium;  roundish  ovate,  striped  with  red; 
flesh  very  sweet,  juicy,  and  tender;  of  good  quality,  but  not  of  the  high¬ 
est  character  Productive  and  valuable,  and  succeeds  well  through  the 
north  and  west. 
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Summer  Sweet  Paradise.  Quite  large ;  roundish ;  pale  green,  becom¬ 
ing  yellowish;  sweet,  rich,  aromatic,  of  fine  flavor.  Has  not  been  widely 
proved. 

Autumnal  Swaar.  Large;  flattish;  color  rich  yellow;  flavor  very 
sweet,  spicy  and  agreeable.  An  excellent  fruit.  Not  widely  known. 
There  is  a  greatly  inferior  sort,  known  in  western  New-York  as  “  Sweet 
Swaar.” 

Haskell  Sweet.  Large,  often  very  large ;  flattish;  greenish  yellow, 
flesh  often  tinged  with  yellewish  brown;  tender,  sweet,  rich,  and  good. 
A  great  bearer;  new;  has  proved  fine  in  Massachusetts  and  New-York. 


WINTER  APPLES— IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENING 


Melon.  Full  medium  in  size;  roundish,  slightly  conical;  handsomely 
striped  with  red;  flesh  tender,  very  juicy,  fresh  and  pleasant,  spicy,  with  a 
mild,  sub-acid,  exceedingly  agreeable  flavor.  Considered  by  some  as  the 
best  of  all  table  apples.  Growth  quite  slow,  and  a  moderate  bearer;  new. 
Not  much  proved  out  of  western  New-York.  May  be  eaten  in  autumn, 
and  will  keep  till  spring. 

Bullock’s  Pippin,  or  American  Golden  Russet.  Rather  small;  coni¬ 
cal;  light  yellow,  thinly  and  partly  covered  with  light  russet;  stem  long, 
slender;  flesh  very  fine  grained,  becoming  very  tender,  with  a  mild,  slightly 
sub-acid  flavor.  This  apple  proves  excellent  nnd  valuable  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  western  States ;  but  at  the  north  and  east  it  is  often  quite 
worthless. 

Belmont.  Rather  large,  often  oval,  sometimes  flattish,  variable;  color 
pale  yellow,  frequently  with  a  light  ver million  blush;  flesh  rather  compact, 
becoming  tender,  with  a  mild,  rich,  sub-acid,  excellent  flavor.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  excellent  and  valuable  in  northern  Ohio,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  middle  States. 


Hubbardston  Nonesuch.  Rather  large,  roundish,  often  a  little 
oblong,  and  largest  at  the  middle;  striped  with  light  rich  red;  flavor  mild 
sub-acid,  excellent.  Loses  by  keeping.  Succeeds  best  in  New  England. 

McLellan.  Full  medium  in  size;  round,  smooth,  regular;  striped 
with  lively  red  on  yellow  ground ;  flesh  fine  grained,  tender,  slightly  sub¬ 
acid,  agreeable,  not  very  rich.  The  fair  fruit  and  productive  tree  render 
the  McLellan  a  valuable  apple.  Proved  only  in  New-York  and  New  England. 

Peck’s  Pleasant.  Large,  roundish,  shape  somewhat  variable  in  differ¬ 
ent  seasons;  stem  very  short;  color  light  green  becoming  yellow;  calyx, 
or  eye,  large  and  open;  flesh  compact,  tender,  breaking,  with  a  fine,  clear, 
Newtown  Pippin  flavor.  A  good  bearer;  fruit  always  fair;  poor  if  too 
ripe.  Origin,  Rhode  Island;  rather  new;  fine  in  western  New-York. 

"Westfield  Seeicnofurtiier.  Full  medium,  roundish,  a  little  conical, 
very  regular;  color  light,  dull  red,  sometimes  much  russeted  ;  flesh  tender, 
rich,  spicy,  and  fine.  Tree  productive,  and  fruit  fair.  Fine  throughout 
the  northern  States. 

Yellow  Bellflower.  Large  when  well  grown;  oblong,  somewhat 
conical  towards  the  apex,  more  or  less  irregular;  skin  pale  yellow;  flesh 
fine  grained,  tender  when  ripe,  juicy,  rather  acid,  becoming  milder  with 
ripening;  flavor  excellent.  Succeeds  well  in  most  of  the  northern,  middle 

localities 
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Baldwin.  Rather  large;  roundish;  color  more  or  less  dull  red,  becom¬ 
ing  light  or  yellowish  red  at  maturity;  flesh  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse, 
flavor  rather  rich,  mild  suh-acid.  Varies  much  in  flavor  with  seasons,  cul¬ 
ture,  locality,  and  age  of  tree.  A  great  bearer,  young  and  old ;  fruit  fair, 
and  very  popular  as  a  market  variety.  Succeeds  well  in  the  eastern 
States,  in  most  parts  of  New-York,  and  frequently  in  the  middle  and 
western  States.  At  the  south  it  becomes  a  summer  apple. 

Rhode  Island  Greening.  Large,  somewhat  flatfish ;  color  greenish 
yellow;  always  smooth  and  fair;  flesh  yellow — greenish  if  much  shaded,  a 
rich  yellow  when  well  exposed — tender,  with  a  rich,  rather  acid  flavor. 
Well  known  in  New-York  and  other  portions  of  the  north  as  the  most 
reliable  and  profitable  market  sort.  Not  sufficiently  proved  yet  at  the 
west,  but  does  not  promise  so  well  there.  An  autumn  apple  at  the  south. 

Pryor’s  Red.  Medium  or  rather  large ;  roundish,  irregular;  color  dull 
brick -red  and  russet;  flesh  tender,  mild,  agreeable.  Succeeds  best  at  the 
south-west,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed;  not  so  good  in  New-York. 

Esopus  Spitzenburgh.  Rather  large,  round-ovate ;  color  a  high  rich 
red;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  and  compact,  crisp,  spicy,  rather  acid,  scarcely 
eqalled  in  richness  and  high  flavor.  Admirable  for  culinary  purposes.  A 
moderate  bearer.  Succeeds  best  in  New-York,  but  does  well  in  many 
parts  of  New  England  and  at  the  west. 


SWAAR. 


Swaar.  Above  medium  in  size;  roundish,  mostly  somewhat  flattened, 
""'’or  becoming  a  rich  yellow;  flesh  fine  grained,  compact,  tender,  with  a 
y  rich,  mild,  aromatic,  agreeable  flavor.  Esteemed  by  some  as  the 
t  winter  table  apple.  Keeps  into  spring;  fruit  apt  to  be  scabby  on 
rloaded  trees.  Succeeds  best  in  New-York  Michigan  &c.  often  poor 
'lew  England. 
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Red  Canada,  sometimes  known  as  Nonesuch  and  Old  Nonesuch.  Size 
medium ;  roundish  conical ;  mostly  covered  with  light  red,  and  interspersed 
with  rather  indistinct  whitish  dots;  flesh  fine  grained,  compact,  with  a  rich, 
sub-acid,  high  and  excellent  flavor.  Growth  slender  and  feeble;  fruit  not 
always  fair.  Succeeds  more  or  less  in  New  England,  New-York,  and 
Ohio. 

Jonathan.  Rather  small  at  the  east,  often  quite  large  at  the  west ; 
roundish-ovate;  color  a  deep  bright  red;  flesh  nearly  white,  spicy,  sub  - 
acid,  of  an  excellent  flavor.  Growth  of  tree  slender,  but  a  great  bearer; 
fruit  fair,  and  some  specimens  from  the  west  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Rawles7  Jannet,  or  Neverfail.  Size  medium;  roundish;  slightly  stri¬ 
ped  with  pale  red ;  flesh  crisp,  nearly  white,  with  a  fine  texture,  and  a  mild, 
good  flavor.  Blossoms  later  than  usual,  often  escaping  spring  frosts — and 
hence  the  name  Neverfail.  A  valued  market  fruit  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
keeping  through  spring. 


NORTHERN  sry 


Northern  Spy.  Large,  roundish  conical;  handsomely  striped  with 
red;  flesh  tender;  flavor  mild  and  agreeable,  spicy,  excellent — which  it 
retains  with  remarkable  freshness  late  into  spring.  Tree  a  vigorous  and 
very  upright  grower ;  long  in  coming  into  bearing ;  needs  thinning  out  in 
pruning;  requires  rich  and  high  culture. 

Newtown  Pippin.  Above  medium;  roundish,  somewhat  irregular; 
"in,  becoming  yellowish  green;  flesh  greenish  white,  juicy,  crisp, 
ined,  with  a  high,  excellent  flavor.  Tree  of  slow  growth;  bark 
Often  scabby,  unless  with  high  culture  Succeeds  well  in  New- 
i  the  western  States;  poor  in  New  England. 
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Roxbury  Russet.  Size  medium ;  commonly  flattish ;  mostly  covered 
with  rather  rough  russet,  on  a  greenish  yellow  skin;  flesh  rather  granular, 
crisp,  with  a  good  sub-acid  flavor.  Growth  spreading;  shoots  downy. 
Uniformly  fair  and  productive.  A  famous  market  fruit  in  the  northern 
States,  and  succeeds  in  many  places  at  the  west. 

English  Russet,  or  Poughkeepsie  Russet.  Rather  below  medium  in 
size ;  roundish,  or  roundish-conical ;  more  or  1  ess  russeted,  on  a  light, 
greenish  yellow  skin;  flesh  greenish  or  yellowish  white,  rather  firm,  with  a 
sub-acid,  good  flavor.  Will  often  keep  twelve  months.  A  profuse  bearer. 
This  is  distinguished  from  the  Roxbury  Russet  by  the  upright  growth  of 
the  young  trees  and  shoots. 

WINTER  SWEET  APPLES — IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENING. 


Bailey  Sweet.  Large;  ovate;  mostly  a  full,  bright  red;  flesh  very 
tender,  not  juicy,  with  a  mild,  rich,  sweet  flavor.  New.  Not  proved 
much  out  of  western  New-York. 

Wells  Sweeting.  Size  medium;  roundish;  color  light  green;  flesh 
white,  tender,  rich,  agreeable.  From  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Not  widely 
proved. 

Sweet  Baldwin.  Medium;  round;  deep  red;  compact;  very  sweet. 
Not  widely  proved. 

Tallman  Sweeting.  Above  medium;  roundish;  a  clear,  light  yellow, 
with  a  distinct  brownish  line  from  stem  to  blossom;  flesh  white, 
trich,  very  sweet.  The  original  mis-spelling — Tolman — should 
copied. 
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Danvers  Sweet.  Above  medium ;  roundish,  a  little  conical ;  light  yel 
low,  often  a  handsome  blush;  flesh  yellow,  sweet,  rich.  Succeeds  well  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  States. 

Broad  well.  Rather  large ;  a  little  flattish  and  conical ;  greenish  yellow ; 
flesh  white,  tender,  sweet,  juicy,  and  of  a  fine  flavor;  somewhat  resembling 
the  Sweet  Bough  of  summer.  A  fine  new  Ohio  variety. 

Ladies’  Sweeting.  Medium, or  large;  roundish  or  roundish-ovate;  a 
fine,  bright  red  at  maturity;  flavor  sweet  and  agreeable,  not  very  rich. 
Tree  of  feeble  growth,  and  usually  overbears.  Origin,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 


and  proves  fine  in  other  localities. 

Green  Sweet.  Rather  large;  round;  green,  with  whitish  dots;  flesh 
greenish  white,  with  a  very  sweet,  spicy,  good  flavor.  Productive,  always 
fair,  and  a  long  keeper. 


PEARS. 

SUMMER  PEARS— IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENING 

Madeleine.  Size  medium; 
obovate  -  pyriform  ;  smooth  ; 
greenish  yellow  ;  flesh  very 
juicy  and  melting,  with  a  faint 
degree  of  acid  astringency,  and 
a  very  agreeable,  refreshing  fla¬ 
vor.  Like  nearly  all  other  sum¬ 
mer  pears,  needs  house-ripen¬ 
ing.  Matures  at  the  north  at 
the  time  of  wheat  harvest. — 

Growth  erect  and  vigorous. 

Summer  Doyenne,  (or  Boy 
enne  d’Ete.)  Rather  small; 

roundish  obovate ;  skin  a  fine  yel¬ 
low,  usually  with  a  bright  red 
cheek;  flesh  melting  and  juicy, 
with  a  sweet,  slightly  perfumed 
flavor.  Ripens  nearly  or  quite 
as  early  as  the  Madeleine,  and  is 
by  some  preferred  to  that  vari¬ 
ety.  Shoots  slender ;  tree  bears 
very  young. 

Skinless.  Rather  small, 
pyriform ;  regular ;  skin  smooth, 
very  thin,  yellowish  green;  flesh 
half  melting,  juicy  and  sweet 
slightly  perfumed;  flavor  good. 

Ripens  two  weeks  after  the 
Madeleine,  and  valuable  for  its  _  Madeleine.  . 

vigorous,  erect  growth,  its  profuse  productiveness,  and  period  of  ripening. 

Bloodgood.  Medium  in  size;  obovate;  yellow,  more  or  less  touched 
with  russet;  flesh  yellowish  white,  buttery,  melting,  with  a  fine,  rich, aro¬ 
matic  flavor  when  at  its  best.  Sometimes  the  flavor  is  poor  and  insipid. 
Tree  of  moderate  growth.  Ripens  immediately  after  Skinless. 
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Osband’s  Summer.  Size 
medium;  obovate;  regular 
in  form,  sometimes  slightly 
pyriform;  yellow,  with  a 
reddish  cheek;  flesh  with  a 
sweet,  fine,  perfumed  fla¬ 
vor  .  Tree  a  vigorous  grow¬ 
er. 

BeurreGiffard.  Me¬ 
dium,  sometimes  rather 
large  ;  pyriform  ;  skin 
greenish  yellow,  usually 
with  a  dotted  red  cheek; 
flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sweet,  refreshing,  very 
agreeable  flavor.  Shoots 
slender.  Although  a  new 
sort,  it  has  been  widely 


BKVRRK  GIFFARD. 


proved,  and  is  very  highly 
esteemed.  Ripens  very  close¬ 
ly  on  the  last, — indeed  the 
Bloodgood,  Osband  and  Gif- 
fard  differ  very  slightly  in 
their  periods  of  maturity. 

Dearborn’s  Seedling. 
Rather  small;  obovate,  reg¬ 
ular  ;  smooth ;  skin  clear  yel¬ 
low;  flesh  fine  grained,  melt¬ 
ing,  juicy,  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Fruit,  although  too  small  to 
become  very  popular,  always 
of  fine  quality.  Tree  bears 
quite  young.  Ripens  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  three  prece¬ 
ding  sorts. 

Tyson.  Medium  in  size, 
often  rather  large;  obovate- 
pyriform,  acute ;  colora  bright 
yellow,  with  a  rich,  softly ' 


SUMMER  DOYENNE.  OSBAND’S  SUMMER.  DEARBORN’S  SEEDLING. 


shaded,  red  cheek;  flesh  very  fine  grained,  buttery,  very  melting,  with  a 
nearly  sweet,  perfumed  and  excellent  flavor.  Ripens  in  western  New- 
York  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  summer.  Growth  erect,  vigorous. 
Tree  late  in  coming  into  bearing,  but  grows  finely  on  quince,  and  bears 
soon. 

Rostiezer.  Rather  small ;  obovate-pyriform ;  skin  dull  brownish  green, 
with  a  dark,  brownish  red  cheek;  flesh  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  with  a  very 
high,  perfumed  flavor.  This  is  perhaps  the  highest  flavored  of  all  summer 
pears,  and  stands  about  the  same  in  rank  with  summer  varieties  as  the 
Seckel  does  with  those  of  autumn. 

There  are  several  new  summer  pears  of  high  reputation,  among 
which  may  be  named  the  Ott,  Hosenshenk,  Brandywine,  and  Moyamen- 
sing, — Pennsylvanian  varieties,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  muchrproved  out 
of  that  State,  and  consequently  their  fitness  for  general  cultivation  not 
fully  determined. 

AUTUMN  PEARS— NEARLY  IN  TIIE  ORDER  OF  RirENING. 


[Good  autumn  pears  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  summer 
or  winter.  The  following  list  comprises  most  of  those  which  have  proved 
valuable,  but  there  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  older  varieties  of 
merit,  or  of  new  sorts  of  promise,  that  our  want  of  space  has  excluded.] 
i  Bartlett,  (or  Williams’  JSonchretien.)  Large;  obtuse -pyriform ;  sur- 
jjk  face  wavy ;  clear  yellow;  flesh  fine  grained,  very  tender  and  buttery,  sweet, 

/  \  sometimes  faintly  sub-acid,  perfumed,  moderately  rich  flavor.  Tree  erect ' 
- 
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and  thrifty  j  hears  very  young.  Ripens  if  picked  two  weeks  before  matu¬ 
rity,  even  if  not  full  grown.  Ripens  about  the  first  of  autumn  at  the 
north,  in  summer  further  south.  Universally  popular.  This  and  the 
Seckel  were  the  only  pears  that  received  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  committee 
of  nine,  appointed  by  the  first  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers  in  New-York  in 
1848. 

Andrews.  Medium  size;  pyriform;  skin  thick,  greenish,  with  a  brown 
cheek;  flesh  very  juicy,  melting,  with  a  fine,  agreeable  flavor.  Very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  bears  young.  From  Massachusetts. 

Kirtland.  Medium  or  small;  round-ovate;  greenish,  with  rich  brown 
rnsset;  flesh  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting,  perfumed,  with  a  high, 
excellent  flavor  like  the  Seckel.  From  Ohio. 


Bilboa,  (or  Golden  Buerre  of  Bilboa.)  Full  medium,  ohovate  or 
slightly  pyriform,  regular;  skin  smooth,  fair,  yellow,  russeted  round  the 
stalk;  flesh  fine  grained,  buttery,  moderately  rich. 

St.  Andre.  Medium;  obovate;  greenish  yellow,  with  some  red  dots; 

'  flesh  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  excellent. 
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Pratt.  Medium,  or  rather  large;  ohovate-pyriform;  greenish  yellow, with 
numerous  dots;  flesh  tender,  melting,  juicy,  excellent.  From  Rhode  Island. 

Washington.  Size  medium;  oblong-obovate,  sometimes  obtuse-pyri¬ 
form;  smooth;  clear  yellow,  with  handsome  red  dots  on  the  sunny  side; 
flesh  juicy  and  melting,  but  not  buttery,  with  a  rich,  very  sweet,  perfumed, 
excellent  flavor.  Growth  erect. 

Genesee,  (or  Stevens’  Genesee .)  Large;  round  obovate;  skin  slightly 
rough,  yellow;  flesh  a  little  coarse,  half-buttery,  with  a  rich,  good,  but 
not  first-rate  flavor. 

Heathcot.  Medium;  obovate;  regular;  greenish  yellow,  with  some 
russet  flesh  buttery,  rich,  perfumed,  excellent  when  at  its  best.  Growth 
upright;  productive.  From  Massachusetts. 

Seckel.  Small;  obovate;  brownish  green,  becoming  rich  yellowish 
brown;  flesh  very  fine  grained,  sweet,  very  juicy,  melting,  buttery,  highly 
perfumed;  the  richest  and  highest  flavored  pear  known.  Growth  slow  and 
stout ;  tree  small ;  very  productive.  The  size  of  the  fruit  is  much  increased 
by  high  culture.  Popular  everywhere. 

Buffum.  Medium;  obovate;  yellow,  with  a  broad,  reddish  brown 
cheek,  somewhat  russeted;  flesh  buttery,  sweet,  of  fine  flavor,  but  not 
best.  Growth  erect,  strong;  tree  healthy  and  very  productive. 

Fontenay  Jalousie,  (or  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee.)  Full  medi¬ 
um;  obovate -pyramidal;  pale,  dull  yellowish  green,  somewhat  russeted; 
flesh  melting  and  buttery,  mild,  rich,  fine  flavored. 

Belle  Lucrative,  (or  Fondante  d’Automne.)  Full  medium,  some¬ 
times  large;  obovate,  sometimes  slightly  pyriform ;  pale  yellowish  green, 
often  slightly  russeted;  flesh,  with  a  very  fine  texture,  juicy  and  melting, 
and,  when  well  grown  and  ripened,  of  an  exceedingly  delicate,  rich,  per¬ 
fumed  and  excellent  flavor ;  sometimes  it  is  quite  poor. 

Flemish  Beauty.  Large;  obovate,  obtuse;  skin  slightly  rough,  with 
more  or  less  reddish  brown  russet;  flesh  very  melting  and  juicy,  and 
mostly  sweet,  rich,  and  excellent.  Growth  strong  and  healthy,  tree  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  fruit  always  fair.  Must  be  picked  before  full  maturity. 

Howell.  Full  medium,  or  rather  large;  short  pyriform;  surface  pale 
yellow;  flesh  melting  and  buttery,  of  a  fine  but  not  very  high  flavor. 
Bears  very  young ;  always  productive ;  fair  and  uniform  in  size .  A  graft 
on  an  old  tree  on  the  grounds  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  bore 
three  pecks  the  third  summer. 

Van  Assche,  (or  Van  Jssene.)  Rather  large;  obtuse  obovate;  skin 
fair,  smooth,  dull  yellow;  flesh  white,  slightly  coarse,  buttery,  melting 
and  rich.  New.  Belgian.  Productive  and  valuable. 

Duchesse  d’Orleans,  (or  Beurre  St.  Nicholas.)  Usually  large;  long 
pyriform ;  greenish  yellow,  sometimes  bright  red  to  the  sun,  more  or  less 
thinly  russeted;  flesh  melting,  buttery,  rich;  when  well  ripened,  delicious. 
New,  and  promises  to  be  valuable. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Large;  pyriform,  somewhat  oblong; 
smooth;  yellowish  green,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek;  flesh  juicy,  buttery 
and  melting,  of  a  rich,  fine  flavor,  hardly  first-rate,  sometimes  astringent. 
Very  productive.  One  of  the  most  valuable  market  pears.  Succeeds 
best  and  grows  with  great  vigor  on  the  quince. 

U rbaniste  .  Rather  large ;  obovate-pyriform ,  obtuse ;  pale  yellow ;  flesh 
melting,  very  buttery,  with  a  fine,  delicious,  perfumed  flavor  when  best, 
and  sometimes  a  shade  of  acid,  with  second-rate  flavor.  Moderate  bearer. 
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Beurre  Bose.  Large  ;  distinct  pyriform ;  nearly  smooth :  deep  yellow 
with  russet  patches;  flesh  juicy,  buttery,  rich,  excellent.  A  regular,  even 
bearer.  °  ' 

Autumn  Paradise,  (or  Paradise  d’Automne.)  Rather  large;  pyri¬ 
form;  surface  uneven;  yellowish  orange,  with  some  russet;  flesh  melting 
very  buttery,  with  a  rich,  high,  excellent  flavor.  It  resembles  the  last, 
but  is  more  irregular  in  form,  and  is  more  melting  and  sprightly. 

Onondaga,  (or  Swan’s  Orange.)  Quite  large;  oval  pyriform,  short 
and  obtuse;  skin  becoming  a  rich  yellow,  a  little  rough;  flesh  slightly 
coaise,  moderately  buttery  and  melting;  flavor  good,  but  not  first-rate, 
often  too  acid  and  astringent.  Very  valuable  for  its  strong  growth,  early 
bearing,  and  its  large,  uniformly  fair  fruit. 

Beurre  d’Anjou.  Rather  large;  obtuse  obovate,  regular;  greenish 
yellow,  often  clouded  with  russet;  flesh  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  with 
a  high,  rich,  vinous,  excellent  flavor.  A  fine  even  bearer  of  uniformly 
perfect  fruit.  Very  valuable. 

Dix.  Large;  long  pyriform;  deep  yellow  when  ripe,  with  numerous 
dots;  flesh  rather  granular,  rich,  juicy,  sweet,  excellent,  sometimes  rather 
acid.  A  tardy  bearer;  shoots  often  thorny. 

Duchess  of  Angouleme.  Very  large;  very  obtuse  pyriform;  surface 
quite  uneven;  greenish  yellow;  flesh  rather  coarse,  melting,  buttery,  juicy, 
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flavor  often  very  fine,  sometimes  poor.  Grows  with  the  greatest  vigor, 
and  always  best  on  quince  stocks.  Extra  large  and  well  ripened  specimens 
have  sold  in  market  for  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  each. 

Virgalieu,  (or  White  Doyenne,  St.  Michael  of  Mass.,  Butterpear 
of  Pa.)  Full  medium;  regular  obovate;  yellow,  often  with  a  faint  blush; 
flesh  very  fine  texture,  melting,  buttery,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  excellent  fla¬ 
vor.  Possesses  a  higher  reputation  as  a  market  pear,  in  western  New- 
York  and  some  other  places,  than  any  other  sort;  many  trees  yielding 
annually  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  worth  of  fruit. 

Gray  Doyenne.  Yearly  resembles  the  last,  but  perceptibly  smaller 
and  less  blunt  at  the  stem,  and  the  whole  surface  covered  with  a  rich  cin¬ 
namon  russet ;  flavor  more  perfumed  and  excellent. 

Doyenne  Boussock.  Resembles  the  Virgalieu,  but  larger,  and  not 
equal  to  it  in  quality. 

Fulton.  Rather  small;  roundish ;  whole  surface  smooth  gray  russet, 
becoming  dark  cinnamon:  flesh  half-melting,  buttery,  rich,  sprightly, 
agreeable.  Valuable.  Tree  very  hardy  and  productive. 

Sheldon.  Large;  roundish-obovate,.  very  obtuse;  nearly  whole  sur¬ 
face  covered  with  dark  russet  on  a  greenish  yellow  skin;  flesh  juicy,  rich, 
and  excellent.  From  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Oswego  Beurre.  Medium;  obtuse  obovate;  regular;  yellowish  green, 
with  some  thin  russet;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  and  with  a  nearly  sweet  flavor. 
Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive. 

Beurre  Clairgeau.  Large;  pyriform;  brownish  green,  russeted, 
sometimes  red  to  the  sun;  flesh  juicy  and  melting,  with  an  agreeable  sub¬ 
acid  flavor.  Growth  strong ;  bears  early .  A  new  variety  of  high  promise. 

Beurre  Diel.  Large;  short  pyriform,  sometimes  nearly  obovate; 
dull  yellow,  with  many  dots  and  some  russet;  flesh  rather  coarse,  rich, 
sugary,  buttery,  juicy,  fine.  Best  on  quince  stocks. 

Napoleon.  Above  medium;  pyriform-obovate;  skin  green,  becoming 
yellowish;  flesh  uncommonly  juicy,  melting,  moderately  rich,  very 
refreshing,  sometimes  astringent.  Needs  ripening  in  a  warm  room.  Very 
productive,  thrifty,  hardy. 

Bergamotte  Cadette.  Medium;  round-obovate ;  greenish  yellow, 
often  slightly  reddened  and  russeted;  flesh  melting  and  buttery,  juicy, 
sweet,  quite  rich,  slightly  perfumed.  Productive. 

WINTER  PEARS. 

[The  good  quality  of  winter  pears  depends  greatly  on  their  ripening. 
If  m  too  damp  a  cellar,  they  will  rot;  if  in  one  too  dry,  they  wither  and 
never  become  mellow.  As  a  general  rule,  winter  pears  should  be  kept  in 
a  cool  apartment  or  cellar  till  near  the  usual  time  of  maturity,  when  they 
should  be  brought  into  a  warm  room.  In  a  few  days  they  will  be  found 
to  assume  the  golden  yellow  skin  and  the  melting  flesh  which  distinguish 
ripeness  in  our  finest  autumn  pears.  The  warm  temperature  should  be 
uniform,  and  the  light  excluded ;  for  which  reasons  drawers  are  found 
best.  Sorts  which  quickly  ripen  and  become  melting,  must  be  kept  cooler 
than  those  of  a  harder  nature,  or  they  will  too  soon  decay. 

It  often  happens  that  winter  pears  do  not  ripen  well  because  they  have 
1  not  been  well  grown,  and  because  they  have  not  been  fully  developed  by 
\  rich  cultivation .] 
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Vicar  of  Winkfield,  (or  Le  Cure.)  Quite  large,  long  pyriform- 
smooth,  pale  yellow,  often  with  a  dull  reddish  cheek ;  flesh  juicy,  buttery’ 
with  a  good,  second  rate  flavor — sometimes  a  little  astringent.  Growth 
irregular  or  straggling — leaves  nearly  round.  Ripens  late  autumn  and 
early  winter,  for  about  three  months,  which,  with  its  productiveness,  fine 
qualities  for  cooking,  and  uniformly  fair  fruit,  makes  it  very  valuable. 


bkurre  d’aremberg 


GLOUT  MORCEAU 


Arembero,  (or  Beurre  d’ j9r ember g  )  Medium  or  large,  short  pyri¬ 
form,  stalk  thick  and  fleshy  •  skin  thick,  greenish  yellow,  partly  russeted ; 
flesh  yellowish,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  high,  vinous,  rather  acid  flavor. 
A  great  bearer — and  keeps  with  little  care.  Late  autumn  and  early 
winter. 

Glout  Morceau.  Large,  short  obtuse  pyriform;  greenish;  flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting,  sweet,  of  fine  flavor.  Early 
winter.  Best  on  quince. 

- - - - — - - 
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Lawrence.  Medium,  obovate,  slightly  pyriform;  skin  yellow,  flesh 
melting,  sweet,  rich,  high  flavored.  A  good  grower,  fine  bearer,  and  very 
valuable  pear  for  market.  Early  winter. 

Beurre  Langelier.  Large,  pyriform,  obtuse;  pale  yellow  with  a 
slight  blush — flesh  fine  grained,  melting  and  juicy — flavor  rich  and  fine. 
First  half  of  winter. 

Winter  Nelis.  Medium,  roundish  obovate,  sometimes  slightly  pyri¬ 
form;  yellowish  green,  much  russeted — flesh  fine  grained,  buttery  and 
very  melting,  rich,  sweet  or  slightly  vinous,  perfumed  and  of  excellent 
flavor.  Growth  slender  and  very  straggling,  productive,  and  probably  the 
higest  flavored  of  all  winter  pears. 

Passe  Colmar.  Medium  or  rather  large,  short  pyriform,  pale  yellow, 
flesh  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  and  sweet, — when  well  grown,  and 
well  ripened ,  of  a  delicious  flavor.  Overbears.  Early  winter. 

Doyenne  k’Hiver.  Large,  pyriform,  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  brown  to 
the  sun;  flesh  melting,  buttery,  rich.  Growth  upright  and  vigorous. 
Keeps  mostly  through  winter. 

Prince’s  St.  Germain.  Medium,  obovate,  sometimes  slightly  pyri¬ 
form  obtuse ;  partly  russeted  on  a  green  skin  and  dull  red  to  the  sun ;  flesh 
juicy  and  melting,  slightly  vinous,  with  an  agreeable  and  fine  flavor. 
Ripens  through  winter.  A  good  variety. 

Easter  Beurre.  Large,  obtuse  obovate;  yellowish  green,  often  a 
broad,  brown  cheek;  flesh,  when  well  grown  and  ripened,  very  buttery, 
juicy,  of  an  excellent,  first-rate  flavor.  Best  on  quince.  Needs  high 
warm  culture  at  the  north.  The  best  late  pear,  ripening  in  spring. 

A  good  selection  of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  pears,  will  furnish  a 
succession  of  this  delicious  fruit  from  midsummer  till  late  in  spring — 
instead  of  a  supply  for  a  week  or  two,  as  too  often  happens,  from  a  few 
trees  of  common  sorts. 


PEACHES. 

FREE  STONES  OR  MELTERS— IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENING. 

[ Varieties  are  distinguished  in  part  by  their  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
cut  leaved  sorts,  (always  without  glands)  are  shown  by  Fig.  1,  the  small 
globose  glands,  by  fig.  2;  and  the  large,  or  reniform  glands,  by  fig.  3. 

The  large  flowers  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  fig.  4,  and  the  small, 
by  fig.  5.] 

Early  Anne.  Small,  round, 
greenish  white — flesh  white  to 
the  stone — a  mild,  pleasant, 
vinous  flavor .  Cut-leaved ,  and 
large  flowered.  Tender  and  of 
slow  growth — but  valuable  for 
its  earliness. 

Early  Tillotson.  Medi¬ 
um,  round,  mostly  dark  red; 
flesh  partly  adhering  to  the 
stone,  juicy  and  high  flavored. 
Flowers  small,  leaves  cut,  and 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 
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apt  to  mildew — often  fails  at  the  north,  but  unexcelled  in  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  other  more  Southern  States.  Varies  sometimes  2  or  3 

weeks  in  ripening  on  the  same 
tree.  A  great  bearer. 

Serrate  Early  York.  Me¬ 
dium,  roundish  oval,  mostly 
dark  red — flesh  uncommonly 
juicy — rich,  with  a  faint  ming¬ 
ling  of  acid.  Stone  red.  Leaves 
cut,  and  flowers  large. 

The  three  preceding  usually 
Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  ripen  in  New-York  from  two 

to  four  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  summer  months. 

Cole’s  Early  Red.  Medium,  roundish,  with  a  fine  red  cheek;  flesh 
moderately  juicy,  pleasant,  good,  but  not  of  first  quality.  Leaves  with 
globose  glands,  growth  vigorous,  tree  productive. 

Early  Newington  Freestone.  Medium,  roundish,  white,  dotted  and 
streaked  with  red,  and  with  a  rich  red  cheek;  flesh  at  first  adhering,  after¬ 
wards  partly  separating  from  the  stone — juicy,  rich,  fine. 

Gooledge’s  Favorite.  Full  medium,  roundish,  skin  nearly  white  in  the 
shade,  with  a  broad  very  brilliant  red  cheek  to  the  sun ;  one  of  the  most  showy 
of  all  peaches;  flesh  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  faintly  acid  flavor. 
Very  productive,  hardy,  and  valuable.  Glands  globose,  flowers  small. 

Gro3se  Mignonne.  Rather  large,  roundish,  with  a  deep  red  cheek, 
with  a  juicy,  rich,  and  high  flavor.  Flowers  large,  glands  globose. 

Large  Early  York.  Large,  roundish,  sides  full,  nearly  white  in  the 
shade,  full  deep  red  in  the  sun — flesh  very  fine  grained,  very  juicy,  with  a 
mild,  rich,  excellent  flavor.  Flowers  small,  glands  globose.  Very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  valuable. 

George  the  Fourth.  Large,  round,  deep  red  to  the  sun,  flesh  juicy, 
rich,  excellent.  Much  resembles  the  last,  but  ripens  a  little  later,  more 
moderate  bearer,  higher  flavored,  and  branches  rather  more  spreading. 

White  Imperial.  Rather  large,  roundish,  nearly  white,  a  little  tinged 
with  purple  to  the  sun;  very  juicy,  with  a  mild,  excellent  flavor.  Fine 
at  the  north — often  worthless  south. 

Brevoort.  Medium  or  large,  round,  deep  red  to  the  sun,  flesh  rather 
firm,  rich,  sweet,  and  high  flavored.  Glands  reniform,  flowers  small. 

Barnard,  (or  Yellow  Alberge,  erroneously.)  Large,  deep  yellow, 
with  a  dark,  rich  red  cheek;  flavor  fine;  shoots  rather  spreading — tree 
very  hardy  and  productive.  Glands  globose,  flowers  small. 

Crawford’s  Early.  Very  large,  has  measured  over  ten  inches  round, 
roundish  oval,  light  yellow,  with  a  broad  reddish  cheek;  flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  vinous,  fine,  but  not  fully  first  rate.  Productive,  hardy,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  everywhere.  Glands  globose,  flowers  small. 

|  Bergen’s  Yellow.  Quite  large,  round,  color  deep  orange,  with  a 
broad  red  cheek;  flesh  juicy,  rich,  and  excellent.  Probably  the  finest  of 
all  yellow  peaches.  Growth  and  productiveness,  moderate.  Glands  ren¬ 
iform,  flowers  small. 

i  Jacques’  Rareripe.  Very  large,  roundish,  one  side  larger  with  a  deep 
A  suture,  yellow  shaded  with  deep  red;  flesh  deep  yellow,  red  at  the  stone, 
A  of  good  but  not  highest  flavor.  Shoots  rather  spreading.  Glands  small 
/  \  reniform,  flowers  small. 
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Nivette.  Large,  roundish,  slightly  oval,  surface  rather  even,  yellow¬ 
ish  green,  with  a  faint  red  cheek,  flesh  greenish  white,  reddish  at  the 
stone,  .juicy,  melting,  and  rich.  An  excellent  peach  for  the  middle  season 
of  ripening.  Glands  globose,  flowers  small. 

Morris  White.  Rather  large,  roundish  oval,  skin  rather  downy,  pale 
creamy  white  at  maturity,  flesh  wholly  white,  free  from  the  drab  stone, 
melting,  juicy  with  a  good  flavor,  hardly  first  rate  north,  better  in  the 
middle  states,  and  popular  everywhere.  Glands  reniform,  flowers  small. 

Oldmixon  Freestone.  Large,  roundish,  slightly  oval,  pale  yellowish 
white,  with  a  marbled  red  cheek,  flesh  deep  red  at  the  stone,  tender,  rich, 
excellent.  Fine  in  all  localities.  Glands  globose,  flowers  small. 

President.  Large,  roundish,  very  downy,  yellowish  white,  with  a  dull 
red  cheek,  flesh  deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  fine  flavor,  partly 
adhering  to  the  stone.  Glands  globose,  flowers  small. 

Red-Cheek  Melocoton.  Large,  roundish  oval,  with  a  point  at  the 
apex;  yellow,  with  a  deep  red  cheek,  flesh  juicy,  with  a  good  but  not  first 
rate  flavor.  Much  valued  as  a  market  fruit.  Glands  globose,  flowers 
small. 

Druid  Hill.  Large  at  the  south,  medium  north,  roundish,  surface 
nearly  white  in  the  shade,  with  a  fine  red  cheek,  flesh  very  juicy,  rich,  and 
excellent.  A  fine  late  peach. 

Crawford’s  Late.  Very  large,  roundish,  sometimes  slightly  oval, 
deep  yellow  with  a  red  cheek,  flesh  rich  and  juicy,  nearly  first  rate.  A 
valuable  late  variety.  Glands  globose,  flowers  small. 


clingstones. 


Oldmixon  Cling.  Large,  roundish  oval,  yellowish  white,  with  a  dotted 
red  cheek;  juicy,  rich,  excellent.  Glands  globose,  flowers  small. 

Large  White  Clingstone.  Large,  round,  white,  dotted  with  red,  or 
with  a  red  cheek,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  and  high  flavored.  Glands  globose, 
flowers  small. 

Old  Newington.  Resembles  Oldmixon,  but  not  so  good,  and  differs 
by  its  cut,  glandless  leaves. 

Lemon  Cling.  Large,  oblong  oval,  with  a  point  at  the  apex,  deep  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek,  flesh  firm,  rich,  vinous,  sub-acid,  second 
rate.  Productive,  hardy.  Glands  reniform,  flowers  small. 

Blood  Cling.  Quite  large,  roundish  oval,  downy,  dark,  dull-purplish 
red,  flesh  deep  red  throughout,  firm,  only  valuable  for  culinary  purposes. 

Heath.  Very  large  when  not  crowded,  round  when  large,  oval  when 
small,  downy,  nearly  white,  very  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  with  a  high,  rich, 
excellent  flavor.  Glands  reniform.  Fails  to  ripen  far  north,  and  some¬ 
times  poor  far  south. 


NECTARINES. 


[The  nectarine,  being  nothing  but  a  peach  with  a  smooth  or  glossy  skin 
like  that  of  a  plum,  requires  special  protection  from  the  curculio.  When 
well  grown,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  fruits,  but  successful  crops 
are  not  common.] 

Hunt’s  Tawny.  Rather  small,  roundish  oval,  with  a  dark  red  cheek 
on  pale  orange,  flesh  orange.  Quite  early,  but  the  leaves  being  cut  and 
glandless,  it  often  mildews  badly. 
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Early  Yiolet.  Medium,  roundish,  dark  purplish  red,  flesh  whitish, 
much  reddened  at  the  stone,  flavor  very  fine.  Glands  reniform,  flowers 
small. 

Elruge.  Medium,  roundish  oval,  mostly  dark  reddish  purple,  flesh 
greenish  white,  light  red  at  the  stone,  fine  flavored.  One  of  the  best. 

Boston.  Large,  very  handsome,  roundish  oval,  bright  yellow  and  deep 
red,  flesh  yellow,  pleasant,  but  not  high  flavored. 

Downton.  Size  medium,  roundish  oval,  pale  green  and  violet  red, 
melting,  rich,  jxcellent. 

Stanwick  A  new  foreign  sort  of  great  excellence,  but  requiring  a 
hot-house  for  ripening  it  is  of  little  general  value.  When  first  introduced 
small  trees  sojJ  at  $50  each. 


APRICOTS 

£The  apricot  is  nearly  allied  to  the  plum,  while  it  has  a  slightly  downy 
skm  like  the  peach.  Being  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  early  peaches,  it 

is  a  fruit  of  great  value,  but  the 
tree  is  liable  to  disease  of  the 
bark,  and  the  fruit  is  much  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  curculio.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  former,  let  the  branches 
be  low  and  plant  on  a  dry  sub¬ 
soil;  to  destroy  the  curculio, 
turn  in  pigs  and  poultry  when 
the  young  fruit  begins  to  drop, 
and  jar  down  and  catch  on 
sheets.] 

Large  Early.  Full  medi¬ 
um,  oblong,  pale  orange,  with 
a  spotted  orange  cheek,  rich, 
juicy. 

Early  Golden.  Small, 
smooth,  wholly  pale  orange, 
sweet,  good,  free  from  the  stone. 
Early,  at  mid -summer.  Hardy 
and  productive. 

Breda.  Rather  small,  roundish,  or¬ 
ange,  with  a  reddish  cheek,  flesh  deep 
orange,  free  from  the  stone,  rich  and  high 
flavored.  Growth  hardy  and  vigorous, 
tree  productive  and  valuable.  Ripens  at 
the  north  soon  after  or  about  mid-sum¬ 
mer. 

Moorpark.  Large,  nearly  round,  or¬ 
ange  with  a  red  cheek,  flesh  free  from  the 
stone,  yellowish  orange,  quite  juicy,  rich, 
excellent.  Ripens  soon  after  the  Breda, 
but  less  hardy.  Stone  with  a  hole  length¬ 
wise  under  one  edge. 
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PLUMS, 

NEARLY  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENING. 

Primordian,  (or  Jaune  Hative.)  Small,  obovate,  necked;  pale  clear 
yellow ;  with  a  rather  sweet,  mild,  good  flavor,  very  free  from  the  stone — 
shoots  very  downy — growth  slow,  tree  very  productive.  Valuable  for  its 
extreme  earliness,  ripening  before  wheat  harvest. 

Imperial  Ottoman.  Nearly  medium,  oval,  pale  greenish  yellow,  mar¬ 
bled,  juicy,  sweet,  excellent.  Ripens  two  weeks  after  Primordian. 

Howell’s  Early.  Rather  small,  oval,  light  brown,  flesh  juicy,  sweet, 
perfumed,  free  from  the  small,  oval  stone  Shoots  slender,  grey,  downy. 
Productive. 


IMPERIAL  OTTOMAN. 


WASHINGTON 


TEFFERSQN. 


GREEN  GAGE.  IMPERIAL  GAGE. 

Peach  Plum.  Very  large,  roundish  oblate,  color  light  dull  red — flesh 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  sprightly — tree  very  productive — handsome  and 
showy,  valuable  for  early  market. 

Early  Orleans.  Medium,  round,  oval,  reddish  purple,  flavor  mild, 
rich.  The  Orleans  is  larger  and  later. 

Early  Royal.  Medium,  roundish,  light  purple,  flavor  rich,  excellent — 
nearly  free  from  the  stone.  Shoots  very  downy. 

Prince’s  Yellow  Gage.  Medium,  oval,  golden  yellow,  slightly  clouded; 
flesh  yellow,  rich,  sugary;  shoots  smooth. 

Hudson  Gage.  Medium,  oval ;  yellow,  streaked  with  faint  green,  bloom 
thin,  flesh  juicy,  rich,  sprightly,  excellent — nearly  free  from  stone. 
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Green  Gage.  Rather  small,  full  round;  green,  becoming  yellowish 
green,  with  brown  dots  and  network  near  the  stem;  flesh  pale  green, 
melting,  juicy,  exceedingly  sweet  and  rich — unequalled  in  flavor  by  any 
other  plum.  Shoots  smooth,  short,  growth  slow.  There  are  many  worth¬ 
less  and  spurious  sorts,  of  this  name. 

Red  Gage.  Hardly  medium,  round-ovate,  brownish  red;  flesh  free 
from  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  mild,  sweet,  rich,  agreeable  and 
refreshing  flavor. 

Lawrence,  (or  Lawrence  Gage.)  Rather  large,  roundish  oval,  yellow¬ 
ish  green;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  excellent,  free  from  the  stone.  A 
very  valuable  sort. 

Lombard  (or  Bleeker’s  Scarlet.)  Medium  or  rather  large,  round-oval, 
uawrencb  violet  red,  flesh  pleasant, 

of  fine  but  not  rich  flavor, 
adhering  to  the  stone.— 
Hardy  and  very  productive. 

Washington,  (or  Bolmar’s.) 
Quite  large,  roundish  oval,  yel¬ 
lowish  green,  sometimes  with  a 
blush;  flesh  rather  firm,  sweet, 
mild,  moderately  rich ,  free  from 
stone.  Growth  vigorous,  leaves 
large.  A  general  favorite — but 
apt  to  rot. 

Columbia.  Quite  large,  near¬ 
ly  globular,  brownish  purple, 
flesh  rather  coarse,  free  from 
the  stone — of  good  flavor. — 
Handsome  and  showy.  Tree 
spreading. 

Jefferson.  Large,  oval, 
greenish  yellow,  becoming  gol¬ 
den'  yellow,  sometimes  faintly 
reddened ;  flesh  nearly  free  from 
the  stone,  very  juicy,  luscious, 
excellent. 

Smith’s  Orleans.  Large, 
oval,  reddish  purple  becoming 
very  dark;  flesh  firm,  juicy, 
rich — tree  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive — popular  and  profitable. 

Red  Diaper.  Large,  oval,  slightly  necked;  reddish  purple,  flesh  pale 
green,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  fine  flavor,  free  from  the  small  stone. 
Growth  rather  slow. 

Imperial  Gage.  Rather  large,  oval,  green  and  yellow,  marbled,  flesh 
juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  rich, — sometimes  poor  on  heavy  soils, — mostly 
free  from  the  stone.  Growth  tall,  tree  very  productive — highly  esteemed. 

Duane’s  Purple.  Very  large,  oval,  reddish  purple,  flavor  moderate, — 
showy  and  productive. 

Purple  Favorite.  Medium,  roundish-obovate ;  brownish  purple ;  flesh 
juicy,  tender,  melting,  rich,  sweet,  and  excellent,  free  from  the  small, 
roundish  stone.  Shoots  smooth,  short,  growth  slow. 
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PRIMORDIAN 


WHITE  DAMSON. 


COE’S  GOLDEN  DROP. 


HTJLING’S  SUPERB. 


Bleecker’s  Gage.  Medium  in  size,  roundish  oval,  yellow;  flesh  rich, 
sweet,  luscious,  partly  free  from  the  stone. 

Bingham.  Large,  oval,  deep  yellow,  with  red  spots  to  the  sun ;  flesh  juicy, 
rich  and  fine — adheres  to  the  stone.  Handsome,  productive  and  valuable. 

McLaughlin.  Rather  large,  roundish;  russet  yellow  with  thin  red, 
flesh  rather  firm,  sweet,  rich,  and  of  excellent  flavor — adheres  to  the  stone. 
A  new  valuable  sort  from  Maine. 

Huling’s  Superb.  Quite  large,  round  oval,  dull  greenish  yellow,  flesh 
rather  firm,  adhering,  rich,  brisk,  excellent.  Leaves  very  large;  mode¬ 
rate  bearer. 

Royale.  Medium,  round-oval,  reddish  purple,  bloom  verythick;  flesh 
rather  firm,  with  an  excellent  flavor.  Shoots  very  downy. 

Purple  Gage.  Medium,  roundish,  skin  violet,  bloom  light  blue;  flesh 
rather  firm,  rich,  sugary,  of  very  high  and  excellent  flavor,  free  from  the 
stone.  Growth  like  the  Green  Gage.  The  genuine  sort  is  rare — a  spu¬ 
rious  sort  is  often  cultivated. 

German  Prune.  Large,  long  oval,  curved  or  swollen  on  one  side,  with 
a  long  neck ;  skin  purple ;  flesh  rather  sweet,  of  moderate  flavor,  free  from 
the  long,  curved  stone.  Valuable  for  drying  and  preserving. 

Reine  Claube  be  Bavay.  Round  oval,  greenish  yellow — flesh  rather 
firm,  juicy,  sugary,  rich — adhering  to  the  stone.  A  new  Belgian  sort. 

St.  Martin’s  Quetsciie.  Medium,  ovate,  pale  yellow,  flesh  juicy,  rich, 
'  excellent — keeps  long — great  bearer  and  profitable. 
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Coe’s  Late  Red,  (or  Red  St.  Martin.)  Medium,  roundish,  light 
purplish  red;  flesh  rather  firm,  crisp,  vinous,  rich.  A  valuable  late  plum. 

White  Damson,  (or  Yellow  Damson.)  Quite  small,  oval,  pale  yellow, 
-lotted  with  reddish  brown;  flesh  rich,  sub-acid,  agreeable.  A  great 
Roarer,  and  hangs  long. 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  Yery  large,  oval,  necked;  yellow,  often  dotted 
ic'd;  flesh  rather  firm,  rich,  sweet,  closely  adhering  to  the  stone.  Does 
not  always  ripen  at  the  north. 

Frost  Gage.  Small,  round-oval,  deep  purple,  juicy,  sub-acid,  becom¬ 
ing  sweet,  of  fine,  hut  not  the  highest  flavor;  valuable  for  its  lateness, 
hardiness,  and  great  bearing. 

Icicworth  Imperatrice.  Above  medium,  ohovate,  purple,  flesh  juicy, 
sweet  and  rich,  very  late,  keeping  into  winter,  becoming  dryer  and  sweeter. 


CHERRIES. 


MAT  BIGARREAU. 


KNIGHT’S  EARLT  BLACK 


EARLY  PURPLE  GUIGNE.  BLACK  TARTARIAN.  BLACK  EAGLE 

HEART  AND  BIGARREAU  CHERRIES— IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENING. 

ft  Early  Purple  Guigne.  Size  medium,  round-heart-shaped,  dark  red, 
J/jk  becoming  nearly  black;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sweet.  Shoots  spread- 
Q  ing,  leaves  drooping — the  best  very  early  variety. 

i <^C - 
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Mat  Bigarreau,  (or  Bau¬ 
mann’s  May.)  Rather  small, 
nearly  round  when  ripe ;  deep  red, 
becoming  black,  flesh  rather  sweet, 
not  high-flavored. 

Belle  d’Orleans.  Size  full 
medium,  pale  red,  flavor  excellent 
— valuable.  New,  from  France. 

Doctor.  Medium,  round-heart¬ 
shaped,  light  or  yellowish  red,  flesh 
tender,  sweet,  fine-flavored.  Rais¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Kirtland,  Ohio. 

Governor  Wood.  Large, heart- 
shaped,  light  red,  tender,  flavor 
excellent — unexcelled  among  cher¬ 
ries.  Raised  by  Dr.  Kirtland. 

Coe’s  Transparent.  Full  me¬ 
dium,  round,  skin  thin,  pale  am¬ 
ber,  reddened  in  the  sun  with  pale 
spots — melting,  sweet,  excellent. 

Black  Tartarian.  Quite  large,  __  ______ 

heai t-shaped,  sui face  wavy,  black  rockport  bigarreau  napoleon  big arreau 
when  ripe;  flesh  sweet,  mild,  with 

a  very  fine  flavor.  coe’s  transparent  downer’s  late 

Growth  strong,  up¬ 
right  ;  a  great  bearer 
— and  generally  pop¬ 
ular. 

Knight’s  Early 
Black.  Large,  roun¬ 
dish  heart  -  shaped, 
nearly  black  when 
ripe,  with  a  very 
rich,  high  flavor. 

American  Heart. 

Full  medium,  round¬ 
ish  heart  -  shaped, 
light  red,  flesh  half, 
tender,  with  a  rather 
sweet  fine  flavor. 

GreatBigar- 
reau.  Very  large, 
heart  -  shaped,  very 
dark  red  or  nearly 
black,  flavor  excel¬ 
lent. 

Elton.  Large, 
pointed  heart-shaped 
— rather  oblong,  yel¬ 
low  with  red •  flesh 

firm,  becoming  rath  downton.  sparhawk’s  honey 
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ELTON.  HOLLAND  BIGARREAU.  BIGARREAU  OR  GRAFFION. 

er  tender,  rich  and  high-flavored.  Growth  spreading — leaf  stalks  dark 
purple. 

Rockport  Bigarreau.  Large,  round-heart-shaped,  clear  red,  flesh  firm, 
sweet  and  rich,  usually  excellent,  but  often  variable.  Dr.  Kirtland,  Ohio. 

Burr’s  Seedling.  Rather  large,  heart-shaped,  a  fine  clear  red,  flesh 
half  tender,  sweet,  rich,  with  a  fine  flavor.  Growth  very  handsome  and 
vigorous. 

Yellow  Spanish,  (Bigarreau,  or  Graffion.)  Very  large,  round-heart¬ 
shaped,  very  smooth,  waxen  yellow  with  a  handsome  red  cheek — flesh 
firm,  with  a  fine,  rich  flavor.  Yery  popular — a  moderate  bearer  in  some 
localities. 

Holland  Bigarreau.  Large,  oblong  heart-shaped,  pale  yellow  with 
bright  red  to  the  sun — flesh  firm,  with  a  rather  sweet  and  fine  flavor. 

Black  Eagle.  Rather  large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  nearly  black, 
with  a  very  rich,  high  excellent  flavor.  Growth  rather  spreading,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  Yellow  Spanish. 

Downton.  Large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  a  light  yellow  stained  wilh 
red;  flesh  tender,  rich,  delicious. 

Napoleon  Bigarreau.  Yery  large,  heart-shaped,  skin  pale  yellow, 
spotted  and  shaded  with  deep  red ;  flesh  very  firm,  with  a  fine  but  hardly 
first-rate  flavor. 
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Sparhawic’s  Honey.  Size  medium,  round-heart-shaped,  regular,  a 
bright  red  when  ripe;  flesh  juicy,  delicate,  sweet,  with  a  very  agreeable 
flavor.  A  great  bearer. 

Florence.  Large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  smooth,  amber  yellow  with 
a  red  cheek,  flesh  firm,  rather  sweet,  fine — resembling  Yellow  Spanish  but 
smaller  and  later. 

Downer,  (or  Downer's  Late.)  Medium,  round-heart-shaped,  smooth, 
red,  flesh  melting,  rich,  very  high  flavored — hardy,  productive,  and  very 
valuable. 


DUICES  AND  MORELLOS. 

Mayduke.  Large,  roundish,  heart-shaped,  nearly  black  and  flesh  dark 
purple  when  ripe;  very  juicy,  rich,  acid,  excellent.  Often  varies  much  in 
ripening.  Hardy  everywhere. 

Belle  de  Choxsy.  Medium,  round,  skin  thin,  pellucid,  yellowish  red, 
with  a  fuller  red  in  the  sun;  very  tender,  melting,  with  a  fine,  sub-acid, 
delicate  flavor.  Moderately  productive. 

Early  Richmond,  (or  Kentish.)  Hardly  medium  in  size,  round,  color 
full  red,  very  juicy,  acid,  moderately  rich — hangs  long  and  improves. 
Yery  productive,  hardy,  certain — fine  for  cooking. 

Reine  Hortense.  Large,  bright  red,  tender,  juicy,  slightly  acid,  fla¬ 
vor  fine.  Hangs  long. 

Carnation.  Large,  round,  yellowish  red,  mottled,  with  a  mild,  acid, 
rich  and  fine  flavor. 

Belle  Maonifique.  Quite  large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  a  fine  rich 
red,  flavor  mild,  rather  acid,  rich;  slow  grower,  but  great  bearer.  Yery 
valuable. 

Plumstone  Morello.  Large,  roundish,  heart-shaped,  deep  red;  flesh 
reddish,  of  rich  acid  flavor.  Stone  large. 


THE  STRAWBERRY. 


Modern  cultivators  divide  all  strawberries  into  two  distinct  classes,  one 
being  termed  staminate,  (or  male,)  in 
which  the  stamens  are  fully  developed, 
and  possess  the  power  of  fertilizing  the 
germ;  and  the  other  being  termed  pistil¬ 
late,  (or  female,)  in  which  the  stamens 
are  abortive,  or  so  small  and  imperfectly 
p—  t  Fig  2  developed  that  they  fail  to  accomplish 

st  ami  n  at  to .  pistillate.  fertilization.  The  accompanying  figures, 

(figs.  1  and  2,)  represent  the  usual  appearance  of  these  two  kinds  of 
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a  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  and  fig.  3  the  same  of 
Hovey’s  Seedling;  a  being  the  stamens,  and  b  the  pistils.  By  the  use  of 
a  microscope  it  will  be  found  that  the  former  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
pollen  or  fertilizing  dust,  while  the  latter  is  nearly  or  totally  destitute. 
Hence  Hovey’s  Seedling  or  any  other  pistillate  variety,  can  never,  or  but 
very  imperfectly,  fertilize  its  own  flowers,  and  the  impregnation  must  be 
derived  from  a  staminate  sort. 

A  fewstaminates  will  fertilize  many  pistillates;  and  to  prevent  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  two  sorts  by  runners,  they  may  be  planted  in  alternate 
strips,  as  indicated  in  the  following  diagram.  S  representing  staminate  and 
P  pistillate  varieties. 
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The  principal  requisite  for  success  in  the  management  of  these  beds,  is 
clean  cultivation,  keeping  the  runners  down  by  hoeing  or  treating  them 
precisely  as  weeds. 


VARIETIES 

Large  Early  Scarlet.  Size  medium,  sometimes  large,  roundish 
ovate,  bright  scarlet,  of  a  rich,  high  flavor.  Ripens  at  the  north  the  first 

- -  week  or  two  in  summer.  Staminate. 

Burr’s  New  Pine.  Large,  roundish  conical, 
regular  in  form,  pale  red,  flesh  very  tender,  of  a 
mild  and  very  excellent  flavor.  A  great  bearer. 
Pistillate.  Quite  early. 

Boston  Pine. 

Large  —  roundish — 
deep  red,  rather  firm 
with  a  rich  flavor. 

Needs  good  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Staminate. 

■  Early. 

Walker’s  Seed¬ 
ling.  Large,  very 
dark  red,  with  a  fine 
flavor  —  productive 
and  valuable.  Stam¬ 
inate. 

Black  Prince, 
large  early  scarlet.  Large,  roundish,  of 
a  very  dark  red,  nearly  black  when  ripe.  _  . 

variable — watery  in  wet  weather — must  be  fully  ripe.  Pistillate 

Hovey’s  Seedling.  Very  large,  roundish  conical,  color  a  fine  scarlet, 
flesh  rather  firm,  good  but  not  high  flavored.  Often  quite  productive 
'  and  fine  for  market.  Pistillate. 


burr’s  new  pink. 

Often  very  fine,  but  very 
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Iowa. 


Rather  large,  bright  scarlet,  acid,  flavor  moderate,  hardy, 
strong,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  being 
a  staininate  va¬ 
riety,  much  val¬ 
ued  as  a  fertili¬ 
zer,  as  well  as 
^for  market. 

Moy  amen- 
s  i  n  g.  Rather 
large,  roundish 
conical  —  deep 
crimson,  flavor 
fine,  plant  vig¬ 
orous  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Pistil-  BLACK  PRINCE. 

late.  New.  Originally  from  Pennsylvania. 
walker’s  seedling.  Hooker’s  Seed¬ 

ling.  A  large  new  variety,  originated  at  Roch¬ 
ester — dark  red, re¬ 
sembling  Black 
Prince,  but  superior 
in  size,  flavor,  and 
productiveness. 


McAvoy’s  Supe-/ 
rior.  Large,  often! 
quite  large,  dark  red, 
flesh  soft,  flavor  fine. 

{ Berries  often  imper¬ 
il  feet.  A  valuable  sort, 

^but  does  not  sustain 
its  high  Cincinnati  iowa. 

reputation  at  the  North  and  East.  Pistillate. 

Genese  e. — 

Large,  roundish, 
slightly  necked, 
bright  crimson, 
hovey’s  seedling.  with  a  mild  but 
fine  flavor.  A  very  handsome  strawberry, 
and  a  fine  bearer.  Rather  late.  Raised  by 
Ellwanger  &.  Barry,  Rochester. 

Hudson,  (or  Old  Hudson .)  Size  me¬ 
dium,  roundish  oval,  rich  red,  firm,  acid. 

A  great  beaver,  and  celebrated  for  mar¬ 
ket  at  Cincinnati.  Pistillate. 

The  Rival  Hudson,  a  new  variety, 
resembles  this,  but  is  darker  and  rather 
superior. 

Crimson  Cone.  Size  medium,  conical, 
color  bright  scarlet,  firm,  flavor  rich, 

( ,  rather  acid — hardy  and  vigorous — in  most 
(j  instances  quite  productive.  Pistillate.  Late. 


I 


GENESEE. 
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O  R  A  P  E  S 


NATIVE. 


Concord.  Bunches  very  large ;  berries  large,  with  a  thick  bloom,  dark 
purple,  round;  flavor  good,  but  not  first-rate.  A  very  showy  and  good 
grape,  quite  early,  ripening  some  weeks  before  the  Isabella.  AVill  proba¬ 
bly  prove  valuable  for  market.  A  new  Massachusetts  variety. 

'Diana.  A  seedling  from  the  Catawba,  but  paler  and  much  smaller. 
Bunches  and  berries  rather  small,  of  a  pale  greyish  red,  almost  without 
pulp,  sweet,  juicy  and  rich.  A  valuable  and  excellent  new  Massachusetts 
sort,  nearly  as  early  as  the  Concord.  _  . 

York  Madeira.  Bunches  and  berries  medium  or  rather  small,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  rich— resembles  Isabella,  but  earlier,  smaller,  and  freer  from 
pulp.  This  was  confounded  by  Downing  with  the  Alexander,  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  and  greatly  inferior  variety.  A  moderate  grower. 

Clinton.  Bunches  and  berries  rather  small,  black,  pulpy,  juicy,  with 
a  rich,  rather  acid,  and  before  fully  ripe  a  harsh  flavor.  Very  hardy,  and 
a  free  grower.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Isabella.  Bunches  medium,  berries  round  oval,  dark  purple,  tender, 
with  some  pulp,  and  with  a  sweet,  rich,  slightly  musky,  excellent  flavor. 
Vigorous,  and  very  productive.  The  most  popular  sort  at  the  Is orth. 

Catawba.  Bunches  medium  or  rather  large,  berries  large,  pale  red, 
d-'eper  in  the  sun;  flesh  slightly  pulpy,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  aromatic. 
Bipens  well  in  the  middle  and  western  States,  and  is  the  great  favorite  at 
Cincinnati. 


FOREIGN, 


[There  are  many  exotic  varieties  cultivated  in  graperies,  but  only  a  very 
few  of  the  most  common  and  best  can  be  noticed  here — some  others  being 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  them  in  quality.] 

The  Black  Cluster  is  remarkable  for  its  small  very  compact  bunches, 
of  small  grapes,  the  flavor  sweet  and  good.  It  is  hardy,  and  will  succeed 
in  the  open  air.  The  Early  White  Malvasia  is  another  sort  succeeding 
tolerably  well  in  open  air ;  the  bunches  are  rather  large,  the  berries  small, 
yellowish  white,  juicy,  with  a  nearly  sweet,  agreeable  flavor.  The  White 
Sweetwater  has  bunches  of  medium  size  and  rotund  berries,  which  are  yel¬ 
lowish  green,  and  are  crisp,  watery,  sweet,  rich,  and  very  pleasant.  It 
needs  a  glass  structure,  the  berries  soon  becoming  mildewed  after  the  first 
or  second  year  in  open  air.  The  Royal  Muscadine  or  Chasselas , 
resembles  the  Sweetwater,  but  bas  larger  berries,  and  a  stronger  growth. 
The  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  exotic  grapes  for 
house  culture — the  bunches  and  berries  are  large,  becoming  nearly  black 
when  ripe,  the  flavor  sugary  and  rich.  The  White  Muscat  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  has  large,  loose  bunches,  and  large  oval  berries,  ol  a  pale  amber  color 
when  ripe — rather  firm,  crisp,  and  with  a  rich  and  delicious  flavor.  It  is 
best  when  ripened  with  fire  heat.  The  Grizzly  F rontignan,  which  ripens 
before,  and  the  White  Frontignan,  which  ripens  after  the  Hambuigh,  aie 
valuable  foreign  sorts — the  former  with  medium  sized,  round,  reddish 
gray  berries,  and  the  latter  with  rather  large,  yellowish  berries,  both  with 
fine  flavor.  The  Black  Frontignan,  is  also  a  rich,  and  excellent,  and 
productive  grape. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

PROPAGATION. 

The  vine  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  and  by  grafting. 

Seeds  are  planted  only  for  obtaining  new  varieties,  by  cross-fertilization. 

Layers  furnish  a  very  sure  mode  of  obtaining  large  well  rooted  plants 
the  same  autumn  after  the  young  shoots  are  buried  in  the  soil,  which  may 
be  done  a  little  before  midsummer. 

Cuttings  are  less  certain  of  success  than  layers,  hut  are  usually  more 
convenient,  and  admit  of  more  rapid  multiplication.  They  should  be  a 
foot  long  and  planted  sloping,  and  should  just  reach  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  which  should  be  rich,  deep,  and  rather  moist.  They  strike  more 
readily  under  a  frame  of  glass. 

Grafting  is  sometimes  useful  for  changing  large  vines  of  worthless  sorts 
to  a  better,  and  bearing  fruit  in  less  time  than  a  young  vine  on  its  own 
roots.  To  prevent  bleeding,  the  work  must  be  done  below  the  surface  in 
the  root;  or  after  the  leaves  are  expanded,  the  scions  having  been  pre¬ 
served  in  a  cool  cellar  for  this  purpose. 

SOIL. 

“  The  essence,”  says  Downing,  “  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  grape  culture 
respecting  soil,  is  that  it  be  dry  and  light,  deep  and  rich .”  A  dry  bottom 
is  highly  essential;  hence  a  bed  of  stones,  shells  and  bones,  eighteen  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  has  been  very  useful.  The  manure  must  be  in  some 
degree  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  generally,  vegetable  mould  or 
muck,  with  a  portion  of  ashes  intermixed,  is  one  of  the  very  best. 

PRUNING  AND  TRAINING. 

A  well  pruned  vine  will  not  only  produce  earlier  fruit,  but  it  will  be 
larger,  and  incomparably  superior,  than  on  one  left  to  straggle  without 
care. 

T  here  are  two  leading  principles  that  should  be  always  observed  in 
pruning  the  grape,  whatever  maybe  the  particular  mode  adopted.  The 
first  is,  that  the  vine  always  bears  its  fruit  on  the  present  year's  shoots, 
which  have  sprung  from  buds  on  the  previous  year’s  growth,  (Fig.  1.) 
Secondly,  that  the  full  growth  and  perfect  ripening  of  th e  fruit  depends 
wholly  on  healthy,  well  developed  leaves,  which  supply  food  to  the  form¬ 
ing  berries,  and  hence  the  growth  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  so  thick 
that  the  leaves  cannot  properly  develope  themselves,  nor  should  the  vines 
be  trimmed  so  closely  that  there  shall  not  be  leaves  enough  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit.  These  two  facts  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  would  raise  the  best  grapes.  These  being  understood,  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  details  of  pruning. 

First  \  ear.  .  When  a  vine  is  first  procured  from  the  nursery  in  spring, 
it  is  usually  furnished  with  several  irregular  shoots  of  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer’s  growth,  resembling  fig.  2.  These  should  be  all  closely  pruned  to 
the  older  wood,  leaving  only  the  strongest,  and  this  should  be  cut  back  so 
as  to  leave  but  two  or  three  buds,  fig.  3.  These  buds  will  grow,  and  when 
only  a  few  inches  in  length,  the  strongest  shoot  must  be  selected,  and  the  , 
others  rubbed  off.  This  single  shoot  is  allowed  to  grow  till  about  the  first 
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Fig.  4.  I  Fig.  5. 

Fig  1. — Vine  in  bearing — portion  representing  the  bearing  branches  I  End  of  first  End  of  sec- 
FROM  THE  SIDES  OF  A  LAST  YAER’s  VINE.  |  SUMMER.  |OND  SUMMER. 


of  autumn.  After  this  period,  the  new  leaves  and  wood  that  are  formed, 
cannot  mature  perfectly,  and  their  growth  will  be  in  some  degree  at  the 
expense  of  the  matter  forming  in  the  previous  portion  of  the  shoot.  Its 
growth  should  be  therefore  stopped  by  pinching  off  the  end.  This  will 
assist  in  maturing  and  strengthening  the  vine.  Any  side-shoots  that 
appear  during  the  summer,  or  any  smaller  shoots  that  happen  to  spring 
up  from  the  stump,  should  be  kept  rubbed  off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  as 
they  withdraw  and  divide  the  nourishment  received  from  the  roots. 

Second  Year.  The  single  strong  shoot  made  the  first  year,  (fig.  4,) 
should  be  cut  down  to  three  or  four  buds,  only  two  shoots  from  which 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  the  others  being  rubbed  off',  and  the  lateral 
shoots,  should  any  appear,  being  removed  as  already  described.  The 
autumnal  shortening  of  the  two  shoots  as  above  stated  is  also  necessary. 

The  judgment  of  the  cultivator  will  teach  him,  that  if  the  transplanted 
vine  is  small  or  weak  the  first  year,  and  makes  but  a  few  feet  growth,  the 
same  first  year’s  process  must  be  gone  over  again  the  second  year,  until 
the  vine  becomes  strong  enough  to  send  up  a  shoot  at  least  some  nine  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  when  the  “  second  year’s  ”  operation  may  be  commenced 
upon  it.  Any  fruit  which  sets  should  be  removed,  as  the  vine  is  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  bear  and  support  a  vigorous  growth  at  the  same  time. 

Third  Year.  The  two  shoots  made  during  the  second  year,  (fig.  5,) 
are  now  extended  each  way  horizontally,  and  fastened  to  the  newly  erec¬ 
ted  trellis.  This  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  or  early  in 
the  spring  of  the  third.  These  horizontal  branches,  termed  arms,  are  to 
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be  cut  back  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  leave  two  good  buds  on  each,  so 
that  four  shoots,  two  on  each  side,  may  spring  up  from  them;  the  same 
care  as  formerly  being  observed  to  remove  suckers  or  supernumerary 
shoots  and  side  branches,  and  to  give  the 
autumn  shortening.  None  of  the  fruit 
bunches  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  The 
four  shoots,  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
should  be  tied  to  the  trellis,  in  the  position 
that  the  figure  represents. 

F ourth  Year.  Two  shoots  or  canes  are 
suffered  to  remain  in  their  position  upon 
the  trellis,  merely  cutting  them  down  to 
three  or  four  feet.  They  will  throw  out 
from  each  bud  side-shoots,  which  are  the 
Fis.  6.— Growth  at  end  of  third  fruit-bearers,  and  on  each  of  these  spurs 
summer.  one  0l.  two  bunches  of  grapes  may  be  allowed 

to  remain  and  ripen ;  the  ends  of  these  spurs  or  side-shoots  being  pinched 
off,  as  shown  at  c,  fig.  1.  All  other  bunches  should  be  rubbed  off  as  soon 
as  they  form.  The  other  two  or  outer  shoots,  should,  early  in  the  same 
spring,  (or  late  the  previous  autumn,)  be  laid  down  horizontally  so  as  to 
form  an  extension  or  continuation  of  the  arms;  and  at  the  same  time  be 
shortened  to  within  about  two  feet  of  the  ends  of  the  previous  arms.  Two 
buds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on  each  of  these  horizontal  portions,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  trained  up  on  the  trellis  for  another  bearing  branch,  and 
the  other  to  serve  for  a  continuation  of  the  arms,  as  before,  no  bunches 
being  allowed  to  grow  on  them.  In  this  way,  two  new  bearing  shoots  are 
added  yearly,  until  the  entire  space  intended  for  the  vine  on  the  trellis  is 
filled. 

We  have  already  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  paragraph, 
that  the  two  upright  shoots  are  cut  down  to  three  or  four  fee't.  A  bud 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  their  upper  ends,  from  which  all  bunches  are 
to  be  removed,  so  that  they  may  serve  to  extend  their  length  upwards,  till 
the  full  height  of  the  trellis  is  attained. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treating  vines  trained  in  this  way.  One  is  what 
is  termed  spur-pruning,  and  the  other  the  long-cane  or  renewal  system. 
Theoretically  speaking,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  them,  but 
they  are  quite  different  in  practice.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
bunches  are  borne  on  the  present  season’s  shoots.  In  spur-pruning,  these 
shoots  are  thrown  out  yearly  from  the  sides  of  a  permanent  upright  shoot, 
and  are  cut  back  yearly,  for  new  ones  to  spring  out  from  the  buds  left  at 
their  base  in  pruning. 

In  the  long-cane  or  renewal  system,  every  alternate  stem  is  cut  wholly 
down  to  the  horizontal  arm ;  so  that,  while  last  year’s  upright  shoot  is  fur¬ 
nishing  a  crop  of  grapes  this  year,— this  year’s  shoot  is  growing  (free  from 
all  bunches,)  for  a  similar  crop  for  next  year.  No  shoot,  therefore, 
remains  above  the  arms  longer  than  two  years. 

Spur-pruning  is  best  adapted  to  slowly  growing  sorts,  (chiefly  exotics,) 
which  cannot  produce  a  full  length  branch  in  one  year.  The  renewal  sys¬ 
tem  is  best  for  the  most  vigorous  American  varieties,  which  will  grow  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  feet  in  a  year  Fig.  7  exhibits  distinctly  a  vine  trained  to 
a  trellis,  and  treated  on  the  renewal  system,  the  dark  shoots  being  the 
present  season’s  bearers,  and  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  growth  of  the  ‘ 
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canes  for  bearers  next  year,  while  new  ones  are  growing  on  the  places  of 
this  year’s  bearers. 

Summer  pruning,  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  supernumerary 
shoots  and  bunches  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  in  pinching  off  the  ends  of 
bearing  shoots,  after  enough  leaves  have  formed,  is  of  great  consequence. 


Fig.  7. — A  full  grown  grape  vine,  trained  on  the  alternate  or  renewal  system 

— THE  DARK  VINES,  THE  PRESENT  YEAR’S  BEARERS — THE  DOTTED  ONES, 
GROWING  THIS  YEAR,  FOR  BEARING  NEXT. 

Vines  left  to  themselves,  even  after  a  thorough  spring  pruning,  soon  have 
such  a  profusion  of  leaves  and  branches,  that  none  can  perfectly  develope 
themselves,  and  the  fruit  is  consequently  small,  the  bunches  meagre,  and 
the  ripening  late.  The  summer  pinching  of  the  ends  of  the  bearing  shoots 
should  be  cautiously  done,  and  not  before  the  grapes  are  about  half  grown ; 
four  or  five  leaves  at  least  should  be  left  on  every  one,  above  the  last 
bunch,  and  never  more  than  two  bunches  be  allowed  on  each  bearing 
spur. 

The  old  vine  should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  a  foot  from  the  ground — 
the  lower  it  is  kept  the  easier  the  vine  will  be  managed,  and  the  freer  it 
may  be  kept  from  suckers.  Some  of  the  best  cultivators  bury  the  old 
stump  beneath  the  soil. 


GRAPE  HOUSES, 


The  preceding  directions  are  intended  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  outdoor 
management  of  hardy  or  American  grapes,  although  all  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  apply  to  all  kinds  of  grape  culture.  It  rarely  happens  that  the 
more  delicate  or  exotic  varieties  are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  open 
air  for  any  length  of  time,  and  therefore  the  protection  of  glass  becomes 
necessary,  which  gives  highly  improved  fruit,  and  far  greater  certainty  of 
At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  is  requisite 
the  period  of  growth  and  ripening. 


e  houses  are  of  three  kinds,  the  cold  house,  which  only  protects 
tie  exterior  changes  of  the  weather,  and  retains  the  heat  of  the 
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COLD  GRAPE  HOUSE. 


earth  and  of  the  sun ;  the  forcing  house,  used  for  ripening  early  grapes  by 
the  assistance  of  artificial  heat;  and  the  late  house,  to  be  also  heated  arti¬ 
ficially,  to  ripen,  during  winter,  the  later  varieties. 

The  best  cold  houses  are  made  with  span-roofs,  as  in  fig.  1 ;  while  the 
Fig.  l — span-roof  grapery,  lean-to  house,  fig.  2,  is  best  adapted  to 
forcing,  affording  better  security  against  the 
admission  of  cold.  For  this  purpose  the  lat¬ 
ter  should  also  have  a  double  wall  at  the 
back.  To  admit  the  free  passage  of  the  roots 
under  the  walls,  the  border  being  on  both 
sides,  the  posts  should  be  either  stone  or 
brick  piers,  set  deep  enough  in  the  ground  to 
be  unaffected  by  frost,  and  the  walls  built 
?  upon  thick  connecting  slabs  of  stone  near  the 
surface.  Posts  of  durable  timber  will  last 
many  years,  when  the  structure  is  built  of 
wood.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  back  wall 
should  he  double-planked,  and  the  space 
between  filled  with  closely  rammed  dry  tan. 

The  sashes  for  the  roof  should  he  of  two 
lengths,  lapping  slightly  at  the  middle,  and 
sliding  past  each  other  in  separate  grooves. 

A  great  improvement  in  cheapness  of  con¬ 
struction  for  the  cold  grape  house,  is  repre-. 
sented  in  the  annexed  figure,  (fig.  3  on  oppo- 
posts  into  the  ground,  and 
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Fig.  2. — lean-to  grapery. 

site  page.)  The  walls  are  made  by  settin 
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covering  with  a  rough,  white¬ 
washed,  hoard  siding.  The 
cover  of  glass  is  greatly  sim¬ 
plified  and  cheapened,  by 
fixed  sashes,  the  necessary 
ventilation  being  effected  by 
the  board  shutters,  a  a, 
opening  outwards  on  hinges, 
and  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  hack  and  front  walls. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  portion 
of  the  glass  roof—  b  b  are  the 
rafters;  c  c  are  cross  bars, 
made  of  strips  of  inch  board 
about  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  set  on  edge,  and  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  rafter  and  let  into  it  sufficiently  to  be  on  a  level  with  its  top. 

These  cross  pieces  support  long  slen¬ 
der  bars  parallel  with  the  rafters, 
and  formed  on  the  top  in  the  shape  of 
a  common  sash-bar  and  to  receive 
the  glass. 

The  leading  figure  on  page  234  re¬ 
presents  a  very  neat  and  tasteful  cold 
grape  house,  erected  by  H.  Inger- 
soll,  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  18 
feet  by  434  feet,  and  14  feet  high; 
c  was  built  of  the  best  materials,  by 
mechanics  at  city  prices,  and  cost 
$500. 

Border  for  the  Vines.  This  should 
never  be  less  than  12  feet  wide,  and 
if  20  or  25  feet  it  would  be  better. — 
The  roots  of  grape  vines  run  rapidly 
to  a  great  distance,  and  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  their  successful  growth  to 
furnish  them  ample  room  for  exten¬ 
sion.  J.  F.  Allen,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
a  most  successful  cultivator,  in  his 
F  4  Treatise  on  the  Grape,  recommends 

for  a  border,  a  mixture  of  one-half 
loam,  or  the  top  soil  of  an  old  pasture,  one-fourth  bones  or  other  strong 
manure,  one-eighth  oyster-shells,  lime,  or  brick  rubbish,  one-eighth  rotten 
stable  manure — varying  with  circum stances.  The  bed  should  be  well 
mixed,  and  should  be  two  to  three  feet  deep. 

The  same  work  states  the  cost  of  a  cheap  lean-to  grape  house,  without 
fire  heat,  12  or  14  feet  wide,  at  about  eight  dollars  per  running  foot;  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  heating  apparatus,  at  ten  dollars  per  running  foot, 
constructed  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

A  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  space  of  a  few  pages,  to  give  full 
Jm  directions  for  the  management  of  a  grape  house.  The  following  brief  instruc- 
tions,  from  A.  J.  Downing,  contain  all  that  is  essential  for  a  cold  house: 
- - 
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ROUTINE  OF  CULTURE. 

“  Iii  a  vinery  without  heat  this  is  comparatively  simple.  As  soon  as  the 
vines  commence  swelling  their  buds  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  carefully 
washed  with  mild  soap  suds,  to  free  them  from  insects,  soften  the  wood, 
and  assist  the  buds  to  swell  regularly.  At  least  three  or  four  times  every 
week,  they  should  he  well  syringed  with  water,  which,  when  the  weather 
is  cool,  should  always  be  done  in  the  morning.  And  every  day  the  vine 
border  should  be  duly  supplied  with  water.  During  the  time  when  the 
vines  are  in  blossom,  and  while  the  fruit  is  setting,  all  sprinkling  or  syr¬ 
inging  over  the  leaves  must  be  suspended,  and  the  house  should  be  kept  a 
little  more  closed  and  warm  than  usual,  and  should  any  indications  of  mil¬ 
dew  appear  on  any  of  the  branches,  it  may  at  once  be  checked  by  dusting 
them  with  flour  of  sulphur.  Air  must  be  given  liberally  every  day  when 
the  temperature  rises  in  the  house,  beginning  by  sliding  down  the  top 
sashes  a  little  in  the  morning,  more  at  mid-day,  and  then  gradually  closing 
them  in  the  same  manner.  To  guard  against  the  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  as  moist  and  warm 
a  state  of  atmosphere  within  the  vinery  as  is  consistent  with  pretty  free 
admission  of  the  air  during  sunshine,  is  the  great  object  of  culture  in  a 
vinery  of  this  kind.” 


GENERAL  RULES 

FOR  PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  FRUIT  TREES. 

1.  The  first  or  preliminary  requisite  is  a  good,  rich,  deep,  dry  soil. 

If  inclining  to  be  wet,  or  if  the  subsoil  is  too  moist,  it  must  be  well 

underdrained,  for  a  common  but  unknown  cause  of  bad  growth  and  poor 
fruit,  is  hidden,  stagnant  water  in  the  soil. 

If  not  naturally  very  fertile,  it  must  be  enriched  by  manuring — and  this 
is  best  if  done  for  a  year  or  two  before  planting,  that  it  may  be  well  incor¬ 
porated.  Subsoiling  and  trench  plowing  should  be  performed  in  connexion 
with  the  process  of  working  in  the  manure,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly 
intermixed  by  intermediate  harrowings.  A  deep  soil,  besides  causing  a 
more  rapid  growth  and  finer  fruit,  is  less  affected  by  drouth  and  by  heavy 
rains. 

2.  The  second  requisite  is  a  good  enclosure.  The  young  trees  must  be 
protected  from  injury  by  cattle,  and  the  fruit  afterwards  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  boys.  A  strong  common  fence  will  answer  for  the  former,  but 
an  Osage  hedge,  with  its  numerous  thorns  may  be  required  for  the  latter, 
although  a  good  watch-dog  is  valuable.  A  hedge  planted  when  the  trees 
are  set,  and  well  managed,  will  form  a  good  protection  by  the  time  the 
trees  bear  much,  but  there  should  be  a  good  barrier  for  cattle  before  the 
first  tree  is  planted. 

3.  The  third  point  of  importance  is  to  procure  and  set  out  the  trees. 
The  lists  we  have  given  in  the  former  and  present  numbers  of  The  Regis¬ 
ter,  will  assist  in  making  a  good  selection.  They  should  be  carefully  dug 
up  with  a  full  supply  of  small  roots.  The  holes  should  be  large — not  less  . 

^  than  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  setting,  it  should  be  filled  with  the  best  JA 
Q  rich  mellow  earth,  but  no  manure  should  touch  the  roots.  If  any  manure  J) 
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is  used,  it  should  be  old  or  rotted,  well  mixed  in  with  earth,  and  placed  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  hole.  The  broken  roots  should  be  all  pared  off  with 
a  sharp  knife.  All  the  roots  should  be  carefully  spread  out  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  while  filling,  and  before  the  hole  is  quite  full,  the  fine  earth  should  be 
settled  among  all  the  interstices  by  pouring  in  water.  The  trees  should  be 
placed  no  deeper  than  they  stood  before,  allowing  an  inch  or  two  for  set¬ 
tling.  All  except  small  trees  need  staking  to  protect  them  from  the 
wind. 

4.  The  after  management  consists  in  keeping  the  surface  mellow  and  clean 
and  in  preserving  the  moisture.  A  well  mellowed  surface  rarely  besomes  dry, 
but  if  watering  is  ever  needed,  the  top  earth  should  be  removed,  the  water 
poured  directly  among  the  roots,  and  the  earth  again  replaced.  But  a 
better  way  is  to  mulch,  or  cover  the  surface  six  inches  deep  about  the  tree, 
with  old  straw  or  other  litter. 

5.  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  trees  will  greatly  depend  on  clean  and 
mellow  cultivation.  Generally,  young  trees  will  grow  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  fast  when  cultivated,  than  if  suffered  to  grow  among  weeds  and 
grass.  Spading  a  small  circle  round  the  tree  answers  the  purpose  poorly, 
as  the  roots  are  usually  as  long  as  the  tree,  and  the  cultivation  must  be 
broadcast  to  impart  full  benefit. 

6.  Depredators.  Mice  are  excluded  by  banking  up  a  foot  around  every 
tree,  late  in  autumn — birds  from  cherries  by  shooting — curculios  are  des¬ 
troyed  by  jarring  down  on  sheets  and  also  by  turning  in  pigs  and  geese — 
caterpillars,  by  lime  wash — borers  by  punching  to  death  in  their  holes 
with  a  small  twig — and  the  peach  worm  by  cutting  out  with  a  knife,  &c. 

The  fire-blight  in  pears,  needs  a  prompt  excision  of  the  affected  bran¬ 
ches — the  yellows  in  the  peach  requires  the  whole  tree  to  be  destroyed — ■ 
and  the  black-knot  in  the  plum  is  kept  off  by  continued  amputation, 
beginning  in  time. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 

In  The  Rural  Register  of  last  year,  a  number  of  suggestions  were 
given  in  relation  to  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  ornamental  trees, 


Fig.  1. — Dropmork  garden. 
which  need  not  be  repeated.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  success  in 
planting,  and  a  rapid,  handsome,  and  luxuriant  growth,  require  the  same 
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care  in  providing  a  deep  fertile  soil,  and  in  giving  them  for  some  years  sub¬ 
sequently,  a  high,  rich,  and  mellow  cultivation,  that  is  so  indispensably 
required  for  fruit  trees,  and  which  we  have  already  pointed  out. 

There  are  several  modes  of  planting  and  managing  the  grounds  about  a 

dwelling.  When  the  place 
is  large,  and  several  acres 
are  devoted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose,  large  or  park  trees 
are  to  be  introduced,  and 
the  grass  may  be  kept 
short  and  in  good  order  by 
pasturing  with  sheep;  lea¬ 
ving  a  small  space  imme¬ 
diately  about  the  house, 
separated  by  a  stiff  wire 
fence,  and  which  may  be 
more  neatly  kept.  Smaller 
grounds  may  be  planted 
with  small  trees  and  shrubs 
and  the  ground  be  mostly 
covered  with  grass,  which 
is  neatly  mowed  once  a 
fortnight  —  according  to 
the  plan  described  for  gar¬ 
dens  on  p.  35  of  last  year’s 
Register.  Still  smaller 
grounds,  when  economy  in 
labor  would  be  less  an  ob¬ 


ject,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  most  of  their  limited  extent,  may 
be  nearly  all  occupied  with  flower  beds  in  the  geometric  style,  which  admits 

a  more  compact  arran¬ 
gement.  The  accompa¬ 
nying  figures  are  two 
examples  ef  this  sort. 
Fig.  1'  represents  the 
form  and  disposition 
of  the  beds  in  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Dropmore  gar¬ 
den,  England;  and  fig. 
2  another  in  the  form 
of  a  circle.  If  the 
walks  are  3  feet  wide, 
the  circle  will  be  75 
feet  in  diameter.  It 
may  be  reduced  by 
omitting  any  portion 

CEDAR  OF  LEBANON.  of  tllC  exterior. 


SELECT  LIST  OF  TREES  AND  PLANTS — HARDY. 

Park  Trees.  The  Oak,  (of  which  there  are  many  species;)  American 
Elm;  Maples,  including  the  sugar,  black,  red,  Norway  and  silver;  Ca- 
talpa;  Chestnut;  Black  Walnut;  White  Ash;  Tulip  Tree ;  European 
- — 
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Larch ;  White  Horsechest- 
nut ;  Cucumber  Magnolia  ; 

Basswood ;  American  Cy¬ 
press.  Evergreen  s — 

Norway  fir  ;  Hemlock  ; 

White  Pine ;  Balsam  fir ; 

American  Arbor  vita.  The 
Deodar  and  Cedar  of  Leb¬ 
anon  are  hardy  if  shaded 
from  the  sun. 

Small  Trees  and  Large 
Shrubs.  Weeping  Ash ; 

Judas  tree  ;  Laburnum  ; 

Mountain  Ash,  American 
and  European;  Virgilia; 

Fringe  tree,  purple  and 
white;  scarlet,  pink,  and 
white  Hawthorn  ;  Silver 
Bell;  Althea;  Philadel- 
phus,  (  Syringo,  )  several 
species;  Snowball;  Com¬ 
mon  and  Siberian  Lilacs; 

Cornelian  Cherry  ;  Eu- 
onymous  or  burning  bush; 

Chinese  White  Magnolia ; 

Soulange’s  Purple  Mag¬ 
nolia. 

Small  Shrubs.  Japan 
quince;  dwarf  Flowering 
Almond ;  Sweet  Scented 
Shrub;  Pink  Mezereon ; 

Yellow  Jasmine  ;  Japan 
Globe  -  fiower  ;  Crimson 
Currant;  Tartarian  Honey¬ 
suckle,  white,  pink,  and 
striped  varieties;  Spircea, 
several  shrubby  species  ; 

Magnolia  obovaia;  Tree 
Pceonia;  Barberry ;  Deut- 
zia  scab r a  ;  and  all  the 
finer  hardy  Roses.  deodar  cedar. 

Climbing  Shrubs.  Honeysuckles,  several  specie^;  Bignonia;  Aristo- 
lochia,  (or  Dutchman’s  pipe;)  Clematis,  several  sorts;  Ayrshire  Roses ; 
and  Baltimore  Belle,  Queen  of  Prairies,  and  other  Prairie  Roses. 

Evergreen  Small  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Tree  Box;  Common  Juni¬ 
per;  Red  Cedar ;  White  Spruce;  Irish  Yew. 


herbaceous  flowering  plants. 


In  order  to  have  a  handsome  succession  of  flowers  through  the  season, 
bulbous  flowers  must  be  selected  for  the  earliest  bloomers;  other  herba¬ 
ceous  perennials  for  their  successors;  and  some  particular  bulbous  plants, 
annuals,  and  green-house  plants,  for  late  summer  and  autumnal  flowering. 
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The  earliest  bulbous  flowers  are  Snowdrop,  single  and  double;  Bulbo- 
codium  vcrnum;  Crocus,  several  colors;  and  Siberian  Squill ;  all  of  which 
appear  in  bloom  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears  from  the  ground.  They 

are  followed  by  several  very 
early  herbaceous  perennials, 
among  which  are  the  Clayto- 
nia ,  the  Hepatica,  Adonis, 
Wood  Anemone,  Phlox  subu- 
lata  or  moss  pink,  Pansies, 
Cowslip,  sweet  scented  Violet, 
creeping  Phlox,  Dodecatheon, 
Erythronium.  About  the 
same  time  with  some  of  these, 
appear  the  Hyacinths,  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Jonquills,  succeeded  by 
the  numerous  and  brilliant  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Tulip.  The  last 
is  followed  by  a  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  of  herbaceous  perennials, 
some  of  the  finest  of  which  are 
the  Veronicas,  the  earlier 
Phloxes,  the  Lupins,  the  Iris 
of  many  sorts,  the  Columbines, 
the  oriental  and  Caucasian 
Poppy,  and  the  magnificent 
varieties  of  the  herbaceous 
Pceonia.  The  mid  -  summer 
flowers  are  the  herbaceous  Spi- 
rceas,  among  which  the  S.  lo- 
bata  and  S.  arnncus,  are  es¬ 
pecially  showy;  the  Cypripe- 
diums,  the  Lychnis,  the  Chinese  Larkspur,  the  peach-leaved  and  large 
flowered  Campanulas,  the  Clematis  erecta,  the  Aconites,  several  Pent- 
stemons,  Dictamnus,  Dracocephalum,  Lythrums,  Coreopsis,  Liatris,  sev¬ 
eral  Phloxes.  Yucca,  See. 

Among  the  most  interesting  summer  flowering  bulbous  plants,  are  the 
Gladiolus  communis,  or  common  purple  sword-lily,  which  is  perfectly 
hardy;  the  Gladiolus  floribundus  or  profuse-flowering  sword-lily,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  beautiful  flesh  colored  flowers,  but  being  tender,  requires 
taking  up  before  winter,  and  preservation  from  frost;  and  Gladiolus 
p-andivensis,  or  Ghent  sword-lily,  with  flowers  of  a  rich  orange  scarlet, 
_»nd  also  tender  like  the  last.  The  Tiger  flower,  remarkable  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  and  showy  petals,  blooms  about  the  same  time,  and  requires  similar 
treatment  on  account  of  its  tender  character.  The  Japan  lilies,  equally 
showy,  are  quite  hardy. 

Flowers  in  autumn  are  obtained  largely  from  the  successful  culture  of 
annuals,  and  from  the  hardier  green-house  plants,  commonly  known  as 
bedding  plants,  among  the  most  successful  and  desirable  of  which  are  the 
Verbenas  and  Salvias.  The  Chrysanthemums,  includingthe  dwarf  or  “  pom- 
pone,”  flower  almost  into  winter.  They  are  hardy,  and  will  succeed  if  planted 
in  open  ground,  with  a  shelter,  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun  during  the  latter 
part  of  autumn. 

- - - 
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BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  MAKING. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  REGISTER,  BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider  general  dairy  management.  It  is  too 
important  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  the  few  pages  allowed  for  this  arti¬ 
cle.  We  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  cows  are  properly  managed ; 
that  in  winter  they  are  carefully  sheltered  from  fierce  blasts  and  piercing 
cold,  and  provided  with  abundant  nutriment  in  the  form  of  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks,  straw,  roots,  8tc. ;  that  in  summer  they  have  the  run  of  a  good 
range  of  pastures,  stocked  with  the  best  natural  and  artificial  grasses,  with 
a  constant  supply  of  pure  water  and  grateful  shade ;  that  they  are  milked 
regularly  and  thoroughly,  and  treated  with  all  gentleness;  never  whipped 
or  harshly  spoken  to ;  never  driven  too  far  or  too  fast,  or  irritated  or  fright¬ 
ened  in  any  way.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  good  milk,  is  obtained,  and 
that  it  is  the  object  of  the  dairyman  to  get  from  it  the  butter  and  cheese 
which  it  contains. 

The  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  in  milk,  varies  materially,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  cow,  breed,  and  distance  from  calving,  the  nature  of  her  food 
and  general  treatment.  Henry  8c  Chevallier  found  in  the  biestings  or 
first  milk,  15  per  cent,  of  casein  or  curd,  and  only  24  per  cent,  of  butter. 
The  same  chemists  give  the  following  as  the  average  composition  of  ordinary 
cow’s  milk:  casein  or  curd,  4.48  per  cent. ;  butter,  3. IB;  sugar,  4.77 ;  saline 
matter,  0.G0;  water,  87.02.  The  average  of  five  determinations  made  by 
Boussingault,  with  milk  from  a  French  cow,  fed  each  week  on  different 
food,  for  five  weeks,  was:  casein,  3.24  per  cent. ;  butter,  4.06 ;  sugar,  5.38; 
saline  matter,  0.19;  water,  87.13.  The  average  of  four  determinations  of 
milk  from  a  Swiss  cow,  fed  on  different  food  each  week  for  a  month, 
was;  casein,  3.75  per  cent.;  butter,  3.75;  sugar,  4.75;  saline  matter, 
0.28;  water,  87.47.  The  average  of  nine  analyses  of  milk  from  a  Short 
horn  cow  made  by  Dr.  Playfair,  was  casein,  4.17  per  cent.;  butter, 
5.00;  sugar,  4.12;  saline  matter,  0.54;  water,  86.17.  The  average  of 
these  18  analyses  is:  casein,  3.91  percent.;  butter,  3.98;  sugar,  4,76; 
saline  matter,  0.40;  water,  86.95. 

Casein,  or  pure  curd,  is  almost  identical  in  composition  with  the  albumen 
of  grass,  roots,  hay,  &c. ;  with  the  legumin  of  peas  and  beans;  with  the 
gluten  of  vrheat,  &c.,  and  with  all  the  so  called  protein  compounds  of  oil 
cake,  bran,  linseed,  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  all  substances  used  as  food. 
These  foods  also  contain  oil  or  butter,  as  well  as  starch  or  sugar;  so  that 
we  find  in  milk  precisely  the  same  substances  as  in  grass,  hay,  roots, 
grains,  8tc.  In  view  of  this  fact,  some  writers  have  supposed  that,  by 
selecting  food  containing  more  or  less  albumen  or  oil  or  starch,  we  might, 
by  using  the  body  of  the  cow  as  a  machine,  obtain  at  pleasure  milk  con¬ 
taining  more  or  less  cheese,  butter,  and  sugar.  So  far,  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  show  this  idea  erroneous.  It  is  found  that  sub¬ 
stances  rich  in  albuminous  matter,  and  which  according  to  this  idea  should 
produce  milk  rich  in  casein  or  curd,  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect, 
and  give  milk  relatively  deficient  in  casein  and  rich  in  butter. 

Milk  when  drawn  from  the  cow  is  always  alkaline;  it  contains  free  soda. 
Casein  or  curd  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  water  con¬ 
taining  free  soda.  It  is  the  soda  of  the  milk,  therefore,  that  keeps  the  curd 
in  solution.  The  oil  or  butter  is  contained  in  little  bags  or  films  of  casein,  ' 
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and  is  not  dissolved,  but  simply  suspended  in  the  water.  The  sugar  and 
saline  matter  are  of  course  held  in  solution.  Such  is  milk  when  drawn  from 
the  cow.  By  allowing  it  to  cool  and  remain  quiet  for  a  short  time,  the  little 
bags  of  butter,  being  specifically  lighter  than  the  other  portion  of  the  milk, 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  known  as  cream.  Other  changes  soon  take  place. 

The  milk  coagulates,  and  at  a  warm  temperature  speedily  becomes  per¬ 
ceptibly  sour.  The  cause  of  this  is  very  simple.  At  a  proper  tempera¬ 
ture,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  the  casein  under¬ 
goes  a  slight  transformation,  and  reacts  on  the  sugar  of  the  milk, 
converting  it  into  lactic  (milk)  acid.  This  acid  immediately  unites  with 
the  soda,  which  holds  the  curd  in  solution,  neutralizing  it,  and  forming 
lactate  of  soda,  while  the  casein  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  precipitated, 
or,  in  common  parlance,  the  milk  becomes  curdled.  The  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  fermentation — heat,  light  and  moisture — are  therefore  unfavorable 
for  preserving  milk  sweet. 

Milk  can  be  instantly  curdled  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  in  some 
countries  spirits  of  salts  (hydrochloric  acid)  and  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  are 
used  instead  of  rennet  for  “  setting  the  cheese.”  In  these  cases  the  soda 
which  holds  the  casein  in  solution  is  neutralized  by  the  acids,  and  the  curd 
immediately  becomes  insoluble,  and  is  separated  from  the  whey  as  in 
ordinary  cheese  making.  Cheese  so  made,  however,  is  hard  and  un¬ 
palatable. 

The  only  way  to  make  good  cheese  is  to  produce  lactic  acid  from  the 
sugar  of  milk  by  fermentation.  A  great  variety  of  means  are  employed 
for  this  purpose.  As  we  have  said,  the  casein  in  milk  will  of  itself  change 
the  sugar  into  lactic  acid  and  curdle  the  milk ;  but  before  it  does  this  it 
has  itself  begun  to  ferment  under  the  influence  of  light  and  heat,  and  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  If  curd  be  exposed  to.  the 
atmosphere  for  a  few  days,  and  then  added  to  milk,  it  coagulates  it  as 
quickly  as  rennet,  and  is  often  used  for  this  purpose.  A  number  of 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  juice  of  the  fig  or  thistle,  a  decoction  of 
the  dried  flowers  of  the  artichoke  or  thistle  are  also  used  as  rennet.  All 
animal  substances  in  a  certain  state  of  decomposition  will  convert  the 
sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  acid,  but,  although  pig’s  bladder  is  still  used  in 
some  countries  in  Europe,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  stomach  of  the 
calf,  properly  prepared,  is  the  best  substance  for  this  purpose. 

When  fresh,  the  membrane  of  the  calf’s  stomach  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  when  it  is  salted  and  kept  for  several  months  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
portion  of  its  surface  is  decomposed,  and  becomes  soluble.  It  is  this 
soluble,  decomposed,  or  more  properly  decomposing  membrane,  which  is 
the  active  principle  in  rennet.  It  is  a  soluble,  highly  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance,  having  its  elements  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  therefore  highly 
effective  in  inducing  change  in  the  elements  of  other  bodies  with  which  it 
is  brought  in  contact. 

In  preparing  rennet,  we  have  to  check  the  natural  decomposition  of  the 
stomach  by  the  use  of  salt,  otherwise  it  would  communicate  an  unpleasant 
flavor  to  the  cheese ;  but  at  the  same  time  keep  the  salted  stomach  long 
enough  to  permit  its  elements  to  become  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  Cheshire,  Eng.,  the  skins  are  cleaned  out,  and  packed 
l  away  with  salt  in  an  earthen  jar  till  the  following  year.  They  are  taken  j 
JA  out  a  month  before  use,  stretched  on  pine  sticks,  and  dried.  A  square  J/k 
I)  inch  of  the  skin  for  each  15  or  20  gallons  of  milk  is  soaked  for  24  hours  in  Q 
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a  solution  of  lukewarm  water  and  salt,  and  the  whole  poured  into  the 
milk  and  well  stirred.  In  Gloucestershire,  the  cleaned  stomach  is  salted, 
and  pickled,  and  dried ;  and  when  at  least  a  year  old,  it  is  well  sodden  in  salt 
water;  half  a  pint  of  which  is  sufficient  to  coagulate  50  gallons  of  milk. 
In  Ayrshire,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  preserved;  they  are  well 
salted,  both  inside  and  out,  and  dried  for  a  year  or  more ;  and  when 
needed  for  use,  the  whole  is  chopped  up  and  placed  with  salt  in  a  jar, 
along  with  water  and  new  whey,  which  after  two  or  three  days,  is  strained 
to  remove  impurities,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  In  the  dairy  districts  of 
this  State,  the  stomach  is  emptied  of  its  contents,  salted  and  dried,  without 
scraping  or  rinsing,  and  kept  for  one  year.  It  is  then  soaked  for  24  hours 
in  tepid  water — a  gallon  of  water  to  each  rennet.  They  should  be 
frequently  rubbed  and  pressed  to  get  out  all  the  strength.  The  liquor 
containing  the  soluble  rennet,  is  then  saturated  with  salt,  allowed  to 
settle,  and  strained  to  separate  the  sediment  and  all  impurities.  It  is  then 
fit  for  use.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  stone  jar,  and  in  a  cool  place.  As 
much  of  the  liquor  is  used  each  morning  as  will  set  the  cheese  firm  in  40 
minutes.  We  have  visited  many  excellent  English  dairies  where  the  same 
system  is  adopted.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  better  than  placing  the  rennet 
itself  in  the  milk.  The  stomach  may  again  be  salted,  stretched,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  months,  when  it  can  be  used  over  again — a 
fresh  portion  of  the  membrane  having  been  decomposed  by  the  air  and 
rendered  soluble.  This  fact,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  suf¬ 
ficiently  prove  that  it  is  not  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  that  is  the 
active  ingredient  of  rennet  in  coagulating  milk. 

As  cheese  making  is  a  fermenting  process,  it  is  influenced  materially 
by  heat,  proceeding  within  certain  limits,  faster  or  slower  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  raised  or  lowered.  In  England,  the  milk  is  generally  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  85°  Fahr.  before  adding  the  rennet.  In  this  country  it  is 
set  cooler,  and  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  after  the  milk  is  coagula¬ 
ted.  This  is  called  “scalding.”  The  word  is  a  bad  one,  calculated  to 
mislead.  To  “  scald  the  curd ”  would  be  to  spoil  the  cheese;  but  all  that 
is  meant  by  the  phrase  is  raising  the  temperature  of  the  whey  and  curd 
up  to  about  100  Fahr.  This  “  scalding  ”  process  has  many  advantages: 
among  others,  the  cheese  requires  less  pressure,  and  the  milk  can  be  set 
at  a  much  lower  temperature — say  80°  Fahr. 

Scalding  should  be  done  with  great  care  and  nicety.  Formerly  it  was 
done  by  heating  a  portion  of  whey,  and  pouring  it  into  the  cheese;  but 
there  is  danger  of  injuring  a  portion  of  the  cheese  by  over-heating  it.  A 
much  better  method  is  now  generally  adopted  by  the  dairymen  in  the 
northern  counties  of  New-York,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments  in  cheese  making  we  have  seen.  What  our  English  friends  call  the 
“  cheese  tub,”  is  made  of  tin.  and  is  placed  in  a  wooden  frame,  so  fixed 
that  it  can  be  surrounded  by  hot  or  cold  water  as  desired.  The  evening’s 
milk  is  strained  into  this  tin,  as  it  is  brought  in  warm  from  the  cows;  and 
is  kept  cool  by  allowing  cold  water  to  run  round  it.  The  morning’s  milk 
is  added  to  the  cooled  evening’s  milk,  and  if  not  then  sufficiently  warm  to 
add  the  rennet,  warm  water  is  poured  round  the  tin  till  the  proper 
temperature  is  attained.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point; 
h  we  know  good  dairymen  who  add  the  rennet  to  the  milk  at  80°,  and 
others  not  till  it  is  as  high  as  90°.  The  curd  should  come  in  about  40 
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Shortly  afterwards  the  curd  is  cut  up  with  a  ‘  ‘  cheese  breaker  ” 
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.  and  then  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  by  pouring  warm  water 
1  round  the  tin. 


Many  err  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  tempera¬ 
ture  too  fast.  It 
should  not  he  in¬ 
creased  more  than 
a  degree  in  five 
minutes. 

In  many  dairies, 
a  steamer  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  heating 
the  water  sur¬ 
rounding  the  tin, 
containing  the 
milk,  or  whey  and 
curd,  as  also  for 
supplying  hot 
water  for  washing 
utensils,  &c.  The 
accompanying  en¬ 
graving  will  give  a 
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dick’s  cheese  press. 
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The  English  method  of  separating  the  whey  from  the  curd  by  allowing 
it  to  settle,  and  dipping  off  the  whey,  is  too  slow  for  an  intelligent  go-a¬ 
head  American.  A  lattice  frame  work,  on  which  a  large  cloth  is  spread,  is 
fitted  into  a  sink,  connected  by  a  pipe  with  the  receptacle  for  the  whey, 
or  pig  cistern  The  whey  and  curd  are  dipped  on  to  this  cloth,  the  whey 
running  through  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  the  curd  on  the  cloth.  A  little 

cold  water  is  then 
poured  on  to  the 
curd  to  keep  it  from 
packing.  Some, 
however,  prefer  to 
cool  whey  and  curd 
together,  by  putting 
cold  water  round  the 
tin.  When  the  whey 
has  all  drained  away, 
the  curd  is  broken 
up  fine  and  salted. 
It  is  then  placed  in 
a  cheese  hoop  and 
pressed  for  24  hours. 

There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent 
cheese  presses,  but 
probably  none  su¬ 
perior  to  that inven- 
ted  by  Mr.  Dick. 

The  Self-Acting  Press,  so  called  because  the  weight  of  the  cheese  is  the 

power  which  creates 
the  pressure,  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  small 
dairies. 

In  the  dairy  districts 
of  this  State,  Kendall’s 
Cheese  Press  would 
appear  to  be  the  most 
popular,  being  cheaper 
than  Dick’s,  and  more 
efficient  than  the  Self- 
Acting  Press.  A 
weight  of  20  lbs.  at  the 
end  of  the  lever  gives 
a  pressure  of  10  tons. 
In  all  presses,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  should  faithfully 
follow  the  cheese  as  it 
shrinks. 

Cheshire  dairymen, 
as  a  general  thing,  do 
not  scald  their  curd, 
and  hence  much  more 
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care  is  needed  in  salting  and  pressing  than  in  the  process  we  have  described. 
After  the  curd  is  separated  from  the  whey,  it  is  put  under  a  hand  press 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  as  much  of  the  whey  expressed  from  it  as  possi¬ 
ble  previous  to  salting.  When  taken  from  under  the  hand  press,  it  is 
broken  quite  fine  by  hand,  and  salted.  It  is  then  put  in  the  cheese  hoop, 
and  pressed  slightly  for  six  or  eight  hours.  It  is  then  taken  from  under 
the  press,  pierced  with  a  wooden  skewer,  in  order  to  open  channels  for  the 
exudation  of  the  w'hey,  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  put  under  a  heavy 
pressure  till  next  morning,  when  a  clean  cloth  is  again  put  round  it,  and 
a  heavy  pressure  applied  till  it  will  no  longer  wet  the  cloth.  Cheeses  are 
frequently  left  under  the  press  three  or  four  days.  “  Scalding  ”  expels 
the  whey  from  the  curd  more  effectually  than  can  be  done  by  the  most 
powerful  and  long  continued  pressure,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  at  the 
same  time  it  does  not  destroy  some  of  the  desired  flavor  of  the  cheese.  If 
our  dairymen  should  “  scald  ”  less  and  press  more,  their  cheese  woirld  be 
more  highly  prized,  at  least  in  the  English  market. 

The  following  plan  for  a  dairy  house,  is  given  by  Gurdon  Evans,  in  The 
Cultivator.  “  It  is  arranged  for  cheese  making,  though  it  will  be  found 
equally  convenient  for  butter  making,  by  substituting  the  furniture 
necessary  for  butter  making  for  that  described  in  the  plan.” 


TUX  E 


FIRST  FLOOR. 

The  building  should  consist  of  a  cellar  and  one  story  above ;  the  former, 
settled  about  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  provided  with  a  drain, 
emptying  if  possible  into  the  slop-tub  in  the  cow  barn.  The  wall  of  the 
cellar,  and  both  stories,  if  convenient,  should  be  of  stone  or  brick,  laid  in 
lime  mortar,  and  from  18  to  24  inches  thick.  The  bottom  should  be  of 
water-lime  mortar,  which  will,  when  properly  prepared,  soon  harden  into 
a  level  smooth  surface,  quite  imperishable,  and  be  proof  against  water, 
and  all  rats  and  mice.  The  pipes,  leading  to  and  from  the  cisterns,  &c., 
should  be  laid  down  before  the  floor  is  laid,  and  the  mortar  carefully 
fitted  to  them.  The  ice  house  should  be  plastered  with  water-lime,  and  a 
little  space  left  between  the  ice  and  bottom  of  the  house,  to  allow  the  water 
a  small  space.  The  top  and  side  walls  of  the  dairy  house  should  be  finished 
with  plaster,  by  which  means  a  uniform  temperature,  indispensible  to  curing 
'  cheese  well,  is  more  easily  secured.  Size,  18  by  30  feet  outside. 
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First  Floor. — 1.  The  room  for  making  cheese  in,  14  by  18.  2.  Closet 
10  by  10,  provided  with  shelves,  for  storing  all  sorts  of  furniture. 

3.  Ice  house,  10  by  10.  This  should  be  enclosed  by  double  walls,  and 
great  care  taken  to  make  both  perfectly  air  tight,  and  the  space  may  be 
filled  with  sand,  leached  ashes,  or  almost  any  dry  porous  substance;  but 
nothing  is  so  good  as  air,  provided  it  is  not  permitted  to  circulate  in  and 
out  of  the  space,  because  air  when  not  in  motion  is  almost  a  non-conductor 
of  heat;  but  since  cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm,  if  crevices  are  left  near 
the  bottom  of  the  ice  vault,  the  cold  air  contained  in  it,  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  without  is  raised,  flows  out,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by 
warmer  air  passing  in  at  the  same  crevices,  and  an  equilibrium  is  soon 
restored  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  without  and  within  the  ice 
house,  and  the  ice  rapidly  wastes  away.  For  this  reason  the  door  should 
1'~  J  uble,  and  open  near  the  top  of  the  vault,  or  it  may  have  no  door  on 
the  side,  and  be  filled  and  emptied  through  a  trap  door  from  the  upper 
story.  The  lower  floor  must  be  high  enough  to  draw  water  from  it  into 
the  milk  vat. 

4.  General  store  room  and  wood  cellar,  11  by  18 

5.  A  stove  or  furnace  of  some  kind,  at  which  steam  is  generated  for 
warming  milk,  heating  water,  he.  6.  Stairs  to  the  cheese  loft.  7.  A 
tin  cistern,  large  enough  to  contain  as  much  milk  as  is  to  be  set  at  once, 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  vat,  leaving  a  space  an  inch  wide  at  the  sides, 
and  nearly  two  under  the  bottom,  for  the  introduction  of  water,  either 
warm  or  cold,  for  heating  or  cooling,  milk.  a.  Lead  pipe  leading  from 
steam  generator  to  water  in  wooden  vat,  by  which  the  milk  is  conveniently 
raised  to  any  desired  temperature.  By  means  of  the  stops  in  the  pipe, 
the  steam  may  be  let  in  to  a  water  cistern  (12)  when  not  needed  to  heat 
the  milk,  by  which  hot  water  is  always  easily  kept  on  hand  for  cleansing 
the  various  utensils.  The  end  of  the  steam  pipe  should  pass  under  the 
center  of  the  cistern,  and  a  board  a  foot  square  must  be  placed  between 
it  and  the  cistern  to  prevent  heating  the  cistern  too  hot  just  when  the 
steam  is  discharged,  b.  A  pipe  leading  to  the  sink  drain,  by  which  both 
the  whey  and  water  are  led  off  from  the  cistern,  when  the  cheese  is 
sufficiently  scalded.  The  whey  pipe  should  be  large,  not  less  than  two 
inches,  so  that  when  the  orifice  is  opened  the  whey  will  escape  immediately 
and  thus  prevent  the  curd  from  sticking  together.  To  prevent  the  curd 
from  escaping  with  the  whey,  a  tin  strainer  of  a  peculiar  form  is  inserted 
in  the  orifice.  This  strainer  is  a  cylinder  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  as 
long  as  the  vat  is  deep;  this  cylinder  is  perforated  as  full  of  fine  holes  as 
the  strength  of  the  metal  will  admit,  and  to  the  lower  end  of  it  is  soldered 
a  tin  tube  large  enough  to  fit  the  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  While 
the  curd  is  setting,  the  orifice  is  stopped  with  a  plug  reaching  the  top  of 
the  vat,  smaller  at  the  upper  end,  and  when  the  wdiey  is  to  be  let  off,  the 
tin  strainer  is  slipped  over  the  plug,  and  into  the  orifice,  -when  the  plug  is 
removed,  and  the  whey  escapes;  this  may  be  done  if  the  orifice  is  tapering, 
and  the  plug  made  to  fit  the  lower  part,  and  the  cylinder  the  upper,  c. 
Pipe  leading  cold  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  ice  house  to  the  wooden 
cistern,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  milk. 

8.  Cheese  press.  9.  Table  for  turning  the  cheese  upon.  This  table 
should  be  about  two  inches  lower  than  the  press  bed,  and  a  wide  board, 
upon  small  wheels,  is  placed  upon  the  table,  and  the  cheese  placed  upon 
it,  after  being  pressed. 
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10.  An  elevator  raised  by  cords,  pullies,  and  weights,  by  which  the 
cheese  is  elevated  on  the  little  car,  to  the  loft,  when,  after  being  wheeled 
on  the  scales  and  weighed,  it  is  run  back,  raised  to  any  shelf,  and  wheeled 
around  to  any  desired  place.  This  saves  all  lifting,  after  leaving  the  press, 
till  it  is  sold.  11.  Pump  or  penstock.  12.  Tub  or  cistern  for  heating 
water  in,  by  steam.  13.  Wooden  vat  in  which  the  tin  vat  is  placed.  14. 
Sink  provided  with  a  spout,  leading  all  slop,  whey,  &c.,  away.  15. 
Doors.  E.  Windows. 
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SECOND  FLOOR. 

Plan  of  loft. — A.  Second  floor.  B.  Shelves,  30  inches  wide,  extend¬ 
ing  around  the  room.  As  many  of  them  can  be  arranged  as  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  cheese. 

There  is  but  one  window,  and  this  should  be  provided  with  blinds  and 
darkened  in  warm  weather,  to  guard  against  all  insects.  16.  Scales. 

In  all  the  operations  of  the  dairy  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  must 
be  observed ;  but  in  the  production  of  butter  it  is  even  more  necessary 
than  in  cheese  making.  Cream  is  more  easily  tainted  by  noxious  gases 
than  almost  any  other  substance.  It  is  impossible  to  make  good  flavored 
butter  if  the  utensils  and  dairy  are  not  scrupulously  sweet;  or  if  fumes 
from  the  barn-yard  or  out-buildings  are  not  excluded. 

As  we  have  said,  the  oil  or  butter  is  suspended  in  milk  in  small  globules 
surrounded  by  films  of  casein.  Cream  is  an  aggregation  of  these  oil  bags. 
The  object  of  churning  is  to  separate  the  oil  from  the  curd  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  This  is  accomplished  by  agitating  the  cream  and  breaking 
the  films  of  curd,  setting  the  oil  free,  which  then  runs  together  and  forms 
lumps  of  butter.  Cream,  from  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  is  generally  sour 
before  churning,  and  if  not,  always  becomes  so  during  the  operation. 
The  lactic  acid  acts  on  the  films  of  curd  and  renders  them  more  easily 
broken.  During  the  progress,  the  cream  increases  in  temperature  from 
5°  to  10°.  The  best  temperature  at  which  to  churn  the  cream  is  a  dis¬ 
puted  point.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  well  established  by  numerous 
experiments,  that  55°  Fahr.  when  the  cream  is  put  in  the  churn,  and 
about  65°  when  the  butter  comes,  affords  the  best  results.  If  higher  than 
this,  the  butter  is  white  and  soft:  if  lower,  the  whole  of  the  butter  is  not 
separated  and  the  labor  of  churning  is  much  increased.  In  summer,  the  ' 
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butter  should  not  come  in  less  than  40  minutes.  If  obtained  quicker  it  is 
generally  at  the  expense  of  color,  flavor,  and  hardness.  After  the  cream 
is  broke,  it  should  be  churned  slowly  till  the  butter  is  gathered. 

Some  good  butter  makers  do  not  wash  the  butter  at  all,  merely  work¬ 
ing  out  the  buttermilk  by  pressure.  It  is  said  that  a  better  flavored 
butter  is  obtained  in  this  way;  but  where  good,  cool  spring  water  can  be 
obtained  we  prefer  to  thoroughly  wash  the  butter,  taking  great  pains  to 
remove  all  the  buttermilk.  Butter  generally  contains  about  15  per  cent, 
of  water,  curd,  &c.  It  is  important  for  the  preservation  cf  butter  that  as 
much  of  this  as  possible  should  be  removed.  The  quantity  of  salt 
required  depends  very  much  upon  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  butter. 
The  water  should  be  saturated  with  salt,  hence  the  less  water  the  butter 
contains,  the  less  salt  will  be  required  for  its  perfect  preservation.  There 
are  several  machines  for  working  butter,  but  we  have  had  no  experience 
in  their  use. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  advantage  of  churning  the  whole 
milk  or  only  the  cream.  Some  contend  that  not  only  is  more  butter 
obtained  by  churning  the  whole  milk,  but  that  it  is  of  better  flavor. 
There  is  probably  a  little  more  butter  obtained  but  that  it  is  of  better 
quality  we  may  be  allowed  to  question.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  city, 
where,  as  in  Great  Britain,  buttermilk  is  in  demand,  it  will  pay  to  churn 
the  whole  of  the  milk,  but  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  much  less  labor  and 
far  more  convenient  to  churn  only  the  cream. 

In  some  of  the  best  English  dairies  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  the 
milk  is  skimmed  every  morning;  and  sometimes,  when  a  very  superior 
article  of  butter  is  required,  the  cream  from  the  first  or  second  skim- 
mings  only  is  churned — that  from  the  milk  when  it  is  partially  or  quite 
sour  being  churned  separately  for  use  in  the  kitchen.  In  this  country, 
the  milk  is  not  skimmed  till  all  the  cream  has  risen,  and  it  is  all  removed 
at  once.  This  is  probably  the  better  way,  for  not  only  is  it  less  labor, 
but  the  milk  remains  sweet  much  longer  than  when  disturbed  every 
morning  by  skimming;  and  this  in  our  hot  weather  is  quite  a  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  desirable  that  the  dairy  should  be  cool  enough  to  keep 
the  milk  sweet  sufficiently  long  to  permit  all  the  cream  to  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  milk  becomes  quite  sour  or 
bitter  before  the  cream  is  removed,  the  quality  of  the  butter  will  be  im¬ 
paired.  Milk,  too,  for  butter  making  purposes  should  not  be  placed  in 
deep  pans,  or  all  the  cream  may  not  have  time  to  reach  the  surface.  For 
the  same  reason  the  pans  should  be  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top. 

Probably  a  better  quality  of  butter  is  obtained  by  churning  the  cream 
before  it  becomes  sour.  In  hot  weather,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  this, 
without  churning  every  morning.  A  greater  length  of  time  is  occupied 
in  churning  sweet  than  sour  cream,  but  in  hot  weather  this  is  no  objection. 
When  by  fast  churning,  or  any  other  cause,  the  butter  comes  in  10  or  15 
minutes,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  soft,  white  and  poor  flavored.  A  celebra¬ 
ted  butter  maker  in  this  state,  who  churns  every  morning  in  hot  weather, 
has  the  cream  so  cold,  and  churns  so  slowly,  that  the  butter  is  from  one 
to  two  hours  in  coming.  When  the  butter  is  come,  it  is  well  washed  and 
A  salted — 6  lbs.  Pacific  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  butter.  The  next  day  it  is 
IA  re-worked  till  every  particle  of  buttermilk  is  removed,  when  it  is  packed  in 
A  tubs,  and  stored  away  in  a  cool  cellar. 
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“  The  chief  points  besides  cleanliness,”  says  an  experienced  writer,  “  in 
making  good  butter  are  these:  To  milk  at  regular  hours;  to  place  the  milk 
in  shallow  vessels;  to  have  a  perfectly  clean  cellar,  with  a  hard  brick  or  flag 
stone  bottom,  and  with  shutters  and  wire  screen  windows,  to  admit  air  and 
exclude  insects;  to  skim  the  milk  the  moment  it  coagulates  or  “lobbers,” 
which  will  be  in  30  to  48  hours;  to  churn  the  cream  at  a  temperature  between 
60c  and  65°  [in  hot  weather  55°  to  G0°  is  better]  by  the  thermometer; 
to  free  the  butter  as  much  as  possible  from  buttermilk,  and  then  add  a 
sixteenth  part  of  the  purest  salt;  to  work  out  the  remaining  buttermilk 
in  12  hours  afterwards,  and  again  in  24  hours,  being  careful  not  to  work  it 
too  much  at  a  time;  to  pack  it  closely  in  stone  jars,  till  nearly  full,  and 
then  spread  clean  white  muslin  cloth  over  the  top,  pack  closely  a  layer  of 
one  inch  of  fine  salt  upon  the  muslin,  and  finally  cover  the  jar  with  a 
neatly  fitting  tin  cover.  This  is,  substantially,  the  process  of  most  of  the 
best  butter  makers.  Butter  thus  made  will  keep  a  year,  if  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  cool  cellar.” 

Cream  always  becomes  sour  in  churning,  and  rises  in  temperature. 
This  is  owing  to  chemical  action — to  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic 
acid.  This  increase  in  temperature,  if  the-cream  is  cool  enough  when  put 
into  the  churn,  is  probably  desirable.  But  after  the  cream  is  well  “  broke,” 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  cool  it  slightly,  while  the  butter  is  being 
gathered.  This  is  usually  done  by  pouring  in  a  little  cold  water,  washing 
d.own  the  particles  of  butter  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  churn  at  the  same 
time.  In  gathering  the  butter,  it  is  essential  not  only  to  have  the  butter¬ 
milk  cool,  but  to  churn  quite  slowly,  or  the  butter  will  be  soft,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  work  out  the  buttermilk. 

F or  the  attainment  of  the  proper  temperature  in  churning,  we  consider  the 

“Thermometer  Churn” 
one  of  the  best  inventions 
of  recent  date.  It  consists 
of  a  zinc  cylinder  ,  with  the 
lower  half  encased  in  a 
wooden  frame  lined  with 
zinc,  having  an  inch  or  two 
of  space  between,  so  that 
the  body  of  the  churn  can 
be  surrounded  with  warm 
or  cold  water  as.  desired. 
There  is  also  a  thermome¬ 
ter  set  in  one  end,  which 
is  of  much  use  as  long  as  it 
is  clean,  so  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  can  be  seen. 

Kendall’s  Cylinder 
Churn  is  well  known,  and 
much  esteemed  for  its 
cheapness  and  simplicity. 
thermometer  churn.  It  js  an  excellent  churn, 

especially  for  small  dairies.  Some  object  to  it  and  to  the  Thermometer 
Churn,  on  accoum  of  the  corrodibility  of  the  iron  at  the  ends  of  the  axis, 
which,  when  much  time  is  occupied  in  churning,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  late  autumn  and  winter,  imparts  by  the  action  of  the  acid  buttermilk 
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a  disagreeable  color  and  flavor  to  the  butter.  This  difficulty  does  exist 

in  all  churns  of  this  description 
we  have  used.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  joints  are  properly  fitted 
together,  and  ordinary  care  is  ex¬ 
ercised  in  keeping  them  clean  and 
free  from  all  rust,  little  incon¬ 
venience  will  be  encountered  from 
this  cause.  There  are  those  how¬ 
ever,  who  prefer  the  old  barrel 
churn,  or  some  of  its  modifica¬ 
tions,  as  in  it  all  danger  in  this 
respect  is  removed.  Some,  too, 
kenuall’s  churn.  are  inclined  to  go  back  to  first 

principles  and  use  the  old  up  and  down  plunge  churn.  This  is  very  well 

where  a  dog  power  is 
used  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  engraving;  but 
when  worked  by  hand,  it 
is  a  barbarous  institution, 
at  least  such  was  our 
opinion  when  in  our  boy¬ 
ish  days  we  had  to  use  it 
by  the  hour  together. 

If  a  dog  power  is  not 
used,  the  labor  of  work¬ 
ing  the  plunge  or  dasher 
churn  may  be  greatly 
lessened  by  means  of  a  crank.  Numerdus  methods  for  accomplishing  this 
are  employed,  but  there  are  probably  none  more  simple  than  that  given  by 

E  M.  Fuller.  Salisbury,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Country  Gentleman,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

A,  is  the  mortice  that  the  dasher 
goes  through — B,  is  the  place  where 
the  evener  is  fastened,  by  means  of 
a  bolt;  and  by  moving  the  evener 
towards  the  letter  B,  the  dasher 
will  not  move  so  high — C,  is  the 
place  where  the  evener  and  pitman 
~~A  are  joined — F,  is  the  pitman — D,  is 
V  a  crank  about  a  foot  long — E,  is  a 


short  crank  about  4  inches  long,  working  in  a  mortice  in  the  center  of  the 
post,  1  foot  long  and  4  inches  wide.  A  fly  wheel  attached  to  this  or 
similar  contrivances  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  lessening  the  labor,  by 
rendering  the  motion  uniform . 

By  whatever  means  cream  or  milk  is  churned,  the  motion  at  first  should 
be  rather  slow,  increasing  when  the  cream  begins  to  swell.  Sometimes  the 
cream  will  swell  so  much  that  very  rapid  motion  is  required,  but  when 
it  begins  to  sink,  the  motion  should  be  lessened  somewhat,  and  after  the 
cream  is  “broken”  it  should  be  gradually  slower  till  the  butter  is 
'  gathered  into  lumps. 


- 

,  OP  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


We  cannot  better  close  this  article  than  by  copying  from  the  country 
Gentleman,  a  description  of  a  dairy  room  belonging  to  Harvey  Wing, 
Morris,  N.  Y.,  combining  in  an  unusual  degree  the  necessary  requisites 
for  successful  butter  making. 

The  room,  (on  the  north  side  of  the  house)  is  sixteen  feet  long  by  ten 
feet  wide,  and  is  situated  directly  over  a  cold  cellar,  from  which  the  air 


may  be  drawn  at  pleasure  by 


means  of  ventilators,  for  the 
perfect  regulation  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room.  The 
places  of  these  ventilators, 
(between  the  room  and  the 
cellar,)  are  shown  in  the  plan 
Fig.  1.,  by  the  dotted  lines 
on  each  side  of  the  room,  and 
they  consist  each  of  a  single 
slit  or  opening,  under  the 
shelves,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  and 
closed  by  a  board  with  hinges 
precisely  like  a  trap  door. 
These  slits  are  only  six  inches 


VENTiL'ATED  SPACE 
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VENTILATOR  OVERHEAD: 
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VENTILATED  SPACE 


Fig.  1 


wide;  it  is  believed  that  more  perfect  ventilation  would  be  afforded,  and  a 
more  complete  control  of  the  temperature  attained,  if  they  were  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  wide. 

Overhead,  there  is  another  ventilator,  also  closed  by  a  similar  trap  door, 
6  or  7  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide,  opening  upwards.  An  elevating  stick 
with  holes  or  notches,  enables  the  attendant  to  raise  them  to  any  desired 
degree.  When  the  upper  ventilator  is  opened,  the  heated  air  of  the  room 
passes  out  by  reason  of  its  specific  levity,  and  the  cold  air  from  the  cellar, 
immediately  rises  to  supply  the  space, — in  the  same  way  that  water  rises 
to  fill  a  pump  when  the  air  is  drawn  out  above. 

A  ventilated  space  of  one  or  two  feet  surrounds  the  room,  and  prevents 
the  heating  so  often  resulting  from  confined  air  in  the  adjacent  walls.  This 
ventilation  is  only  partially  effected  in  the  instance  before  us,  a  temporary 
board  partition  being  made  to  form  the  outer  wall  on  the  exterior  side  of 
the  room — we  have  consequently  figured  in  one  plan,  what  it  is  intended 
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being  made  on  each  side  to  receive  the  Horizontal  strips  which  form  the 
shelves.  Fig.  3  shows  a  portion  of  the  shelves  completed.  A  space  is  left 
between  them  for  the  side  window.  The  strips  forming  the  shelves  are  9 
inches  apart  outside  for  each,  and  each  strip  1  by  2  inches,  set  on  edge. 
The  shelves  are  8  inches  apart,  or  with  6  inches  of  clear  space  between  them, 
for  the  reception  of  the  pans. 

It  is  found  of  great  importance  not  to  fill  the  pans  to  more  than  one- 
half  their  capacity — one-tliird  is  still  better.  The  dairy,  consisting  of  about 
15  cows,  requires  nearly  200  twelve-quart  pans  at  the  season  when  milk 
is  most  abundant,  the  rising  of  the  cream  continuing  longer  than  is  com¬ 
mon,  on  account  of  the  perfect  control  of  temperature  which  is  secured  by 
the  ventilation  of  the  room.  There  are  11  shelves,  on  3  sides,  with  the 
exception  of  a  space  for  windows,  and  they  are  capable  of  holding  250  pans 
if  required 


WINEGAR’S  AUTOMATON  GATE. 


Equestrians  and  carriage-drivers  have  long  felt  it  quite  an  annoying 
inconvenience,  to  be  compelled  to  alight  whenever  passing  a  gate.  The 
rich  man’s  remedy  is  a  porter’s  lodge,  and  a  person  hired  by  the  year  to 
open  and  shut  the  gate  on  the  approach  of  any  vehicle.  But  all  this 
trouble  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  avoided  by  the  use  of  Winegar’s  Automa¬ 
ton  Gate,  invented  by  C.  Winegar,  Esq.,  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  the 
successful  operation  of  which  we  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  witnessing. 

This  contrivance,  not  unlike  a  clock,  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  the 
running  and  regulating  parts.  The  weight  which  opens  and  shuts  the 
gate,  is  contained  in  a  tall  box,  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  and 
resembling  in  external  appearance  a  large  post.  The  weight,  in  descending, 
turns  a  crank.  A  rod  placed  between  this  crank  and  the  gate,  and  con¬ 
nected  to  each,  receives  by  this  means  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  would 
open  and  shut  the  gate  in  rapid  succession  until  the  weight  reaches  the 
ground,  were  its  motion  not  controlled  by  the  latch  which  fastens  it  shut 
when  it  strikes  the  post,  or  which  fastens  it  open  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
smaller  post  placed  at  the  proper  point  for  this  purpose. 

The  opening  and  shutting  is  effected  from  the  carriage  or  saddle  by  sim¬ 
ply  giving  a  slight  pull  or  jerk  on  the  loop  suspended  from  the  arm  of  the 
tall  post,  a  short  distance  from  the  gate.  A  wire,  extending  from  this 
loop  to  the  hinge-post,  and  thence  across  the  top  of  the  gate  to  the  latch, 
instantly  sets  it  free  whenever  a  slight  pull  is  given,  and  the  crank  and  rod 
immediately  draw  it  open,  where  it  is  retained  by  the  latch.  On  passing 
through,  the  loop  is  pulled  on  the  other  side,  loosening  the  latch  again, 
and  causing  the  gate  immediately  to  close. 

The  weight,  when  once  wound,  up,  will  open  and  shut  the  gate  about 
fifty  times^  and  a  boy  ten  years  old  will  easily  do  it  in  a  few  seconds.  In 
ordinary  cases  this  will  do  if  performed  once  a  week,  or  if  the  gate  be 
much  used,  it  may  be  done  each  morning  with  the  rest  of  the  “  chores.” 
We  consider  it  an  important  invention,  and  an  admirable  contrivance. 
The  whole  cost  is  $10  to  $20. 


WINEGAR’S  AUTOMATON  GATE. 


PRATT’S  DITCH  DIGGER. 


Nearly  every  important  operation  in  modern  improved  farming,  may 
now,  through  the  improvements  in  machinery,  he  performed  by  horse 
power.  The  spade  has  given  way  to  the  subsoil  and  trench  plow,  the 
hand  rake  to  the  horse  rake,  the  flail  to  the  thrashing  machine,  hand  sow¬ 
ing  to  the  wheat  drill,  the  scythe  and  cradle  to  the  mower  and  reaper,  and 
lastly,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  an  efficient  ditch  digging  machine  has 
been  made  and  put  into  successful  operation,  that  will  work  in  almost  any 
soil.  The  inventor  is  R.  C.  Pratt,  and  the  manufacturers  are  Pratt  &, 
Brothers,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

We  have  tried  this  machine  on  our  own  land,  and  seen  it  operate  in 
other  places.  A  furrow  is  first  turned  with  the  common  plow,  and  the 
ditcher  then  passes  and  repasses,  throwing  out  from  one  to  three  inches 
of  earth  at  each  passage.  In  dry  peaty  ground,  it  will  throw  out  five 
inches.  It  will  cut  9  inches  to  a  foot  wide,  and  fully  two  feet  and  a  half 
deep — it  may  be  made  to  run  down  three  feet.  A  small  plow  attached 
to  the  machine  loosens  the  earth,  and  revolving  shovels  throw  it  out. 
Where  there  are  no  stones,  one  man  with  a  team  will  cut  75  to  100  rods 
of  ditch  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  in  a  day.  Where  stones  prevail,  an 
additional  hand  or  two  are  needed  to  loosen  them  with  a  crow  bar,  and 
throw  them  out  as  they  are  successively  laid  bare,  and  these  will  also 
reduce  the  daily  amount  of  work  to  50  or  even  down  to  30  rods. 
This  estimate  is  the  result  of  our  own  experience  and  observation-  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  cost  of  digging  ditches  will  be  reduced  to  less 
than  one  half  the  present  expense,  by  the  use  of  Pratt’s  Ditcher. 

This  machine  is  nearly  all  iron,  is  strong  and  well  made,  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  and  is  sold  at  what  we 
regard  as  a  low  price  for  the  cost  of  manufacture,  namely  $150. 


Richness  of  Milk. — An  experienced  former  says,  “I  find  by  dimm¬ 
ing  the  milk  separate,  that  one  of  my  best  cows  will  make  as  much 
butter  as  three  of  my  poorest  cows,  giving  the  same  quantity  of  milk.” 

Feeding  Cattle.— -Cattle  standing  in  cold  muddy  yards,  exposed  to  the 
k  weather,  consume  about  twice  as  much  as  those  in  sheltered  stables  kept  m. 
clean  and  littered,  and  free  from  the  accumulations  of  manure. 
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ALLEN’S  MOWING  MACHINE. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  Register  for  1855,  which  noticed  several  of 

the  principal  mowing 
machines  then  in  use, 
another  has  been 
brought  before  the 
public,  which  has  been 
proved  of  great  effi¬ 
ciency  and  value.  This 
is  Allen’s  Mower,  as 
improved  and  now 
manufactured  by  R.  L.  Allen,  of  New-York. 
Having  witnessed  its  operation,  and  received  in¬ 
formation  from  several  intelligent  farmers  who 
have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  we  are  satisfied 
that  taken  all  together  it  has  no  superior,  and  in  some  respects  it  excels 
any  other  machine  that  we  have  examined. 


Among  those  advan¬ 
tages  which  this  mower 
particularly  possesses, 
lightness,  ease  of  draft, 
and  efficiency  on  both 
rough  and  smooth  land, 
appear  to  be  conspicu¬ 
ous.  As  recently  im¬ 
proved,  it  appears  also 
to  be  capable  of  running  long  without  needing  repairs ; 
to  cut  well  while  the  horses  are  moving  at  a  slow  pace; 
to  cut  high  or  closely  to  the  ground,  as  may  be  re¬ 
required;  is  not  easily  clogged;  and  may  be  easily 
backed,  or  transferred  from  place  to  place. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  mower  with  the  cover  off,  to  show  the  gearing; 
and  Fig.  2  the  same  with  the  cover  on.  The  driver  in  riding,  places  one. 
foot  on  each  side  of  this  cover,  and  is  thus  firmly  secured  in  his  seat, 
however  rough  the  ground  may  be. 

The  price  of  this  mower  is  $120,  or  with  mower  and  reaper,  $140. 


Horticultural  Hints. — To  preserve  plum  trees  from  black  knots  or 
excrescences,  cut  them  off  several  times  a  year,  cut  and  keep  cutting. 

To  prevent  the  cherry  crop  from  being  spoiled  by  the  curculio,  keep  the 
ground  from,  grass. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  cherry  bird,  is  shooting — hundreds  have  thus 
been  driven  away  by  a  few  hours  labor,  so  that  one  was  not  seen  for  a 
week. 

The  best  remedy  for  bugs  on  melons  and  squashes,  is  a  cheap  square 
box,  covered  with  gauze  or  netting. 

To  transplant  evergreens,  one  point  attended  to  will  result  in  success — 
neglected,  in  failure — this  is,  removing  plenty  of  the  earth  with  the  roots.  A 
L  Mulching  and  watering  the  raspberry  on  light  soils,  will  usually  double  M. 
the  size  of  the  fruit.  A 


Steam,  horse,  and  water-power,  have  been  variously  used  for  driving 
stationary  machinery.  The  two  former  require  the  expenditure  of  fuel  or 
feed,  and  the  latter  does  not  exist  on  many  farms,  and  can  be  only  occa¬ 
sionally  used.  But  there  is  another,  and  universal  power — found  on  every 
part  of  every  single  farm  in  the  world — and  sweeping  over  all  with  a 
strength  of  thousands  of  horses — which  has  been  very  little  used  for  farm 
purposes.  This  is  wind. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  general  use  of  wind-power,  is  its 
unsteadiness.  Common  wind-mills  of  much  size  cannot  be  run  in  any 
weather  of  a  tempestuous  character,  and  much  care  is  needed  in  regu¬ 
lating;  rendering  its  ordinary  use  impracticable.  Small  wind-mills,  not 
over  four  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  successfully  applied  to  the  pumping 
of  water,  where  the  wells  were  not  deep;  but  unless  well  made,  even  these 
are  liable  to  be  broken  by  strong  blasts.  I 

These  difficulties  have  been  very  successfully  overcome  by  Halladay’s  ^ 
Self-Regulating  windmill,  invented  by  Daniel  Halladay,  of  Ellington, 
and  manufactured  by  the  Halladay  Windmill  Company,  of  South 
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Coventry,  Ct.  The  self-regulating  part  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  governor 
of  a  steam  engine.  When  a  strong  wind  drives  the  mill  too  fast,  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  water  driven  by  a  forcing  pump  against  a  piston,  is  made  by  a  set 
of  rods  and  levers  to  turn  the  edges  of  the  sails  more  against  the  wind,  and 
when  the  wind  subsides,  the  same  cause  restores  them  to  their  former 
position. 

These  windmills  are  chiefly  intended  for  farmers,  and  may  be  applied 
to  various  other  purposes  besides  pumping  water.  It  is  now  about  two 
years  since  their  manufacture  was  commenced,  and  we  have  heard  of  none 
out  of  the  many  which  have  been  erected,  that  have  been  blown  down  or 
injured  by  the  wind.  The  cost  of  the  smaller  size  is  $75. 


SCOTT’S  CORN  AND  COB-MILL, 


For  grinding  corn  in  the 
cob,  and  other  coarse  feed, 
for  domestic  animals,  and 


C,  saving  the  toll  and  drawing  to 


N|,  mill,  by  the  use  of  horses  on 
rainy  or  spare  days,  probably 


nothing  equals  Scott’s  Corn 


^  and  Cob  Mill,  manufac- 
j  tured  by  R.  Scott  &  Co.,  of 


A  Philadelphia,  and  others.  It 
“  jiff!  is  strong;  weighs  only  three 
vrrtQL}  to  five  hundred  pounds;  costs 
VZfoJp-  from  $44  to  $66,  varying  with 


is  strong ; 


size,  and  with  one  or  two 
horses  will  grind  into  coarse 
meal  from  eight  to  twenty 
bushels  of  corn  per  hour. 
Several  thousands  of  these 
mills  have  been  sold,  and  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  given 
satisfaction  —  some  asserting 


that  they  bava  paid  for  themselves  in  a  single  month. 


Stealing  from  Gardens. — The  author  of  "Rural  Hours,”  after 
speaking  of  some  well  dressed  girls,  "elegantly  flounced,”  &c.,  reaching 
their  hands  through  the  garden  fence,  and  helping  themselves  to  some  of 
the  finest  and  rarest  flowers,  just  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  them,  asks  the 
very  pertinent  question,  "  What  would  they  have  thought  if  some  one 
had  stepped  up  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  half  a  yard  from  the 
ribbon  on  their  hats,  merely  because  it  was  pretty,  and  one  had  a  fancy 
to  it?  ”  Yet  the  flowers  cost  more  time,  labor,  and  money,  and  could  not 
■u - ""dly  replaced. 

:d  States  Standard  Bushel. — This  contains  2150.42  cubic 
Its  dimensions  are  18£  inches  (inside)  diameter,  and  8  inches 
id  when  heaped  the  cone  must  be  at  least  6  inches  high. 
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IMPROVED  ANIMALS. 

We  gave  portraits  in  last  year’s  Register,  illustrating  some  of  the  best 
breeds  of  animals,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  useful  to  farmers 
in  selecting  good  blood  to  infuse  into  their  herds  by  crossing  with  natives. 
We  nowfurnish  engravings  of  some  single  individuals  of  recent  importation 
or  raising,  in  further  illustration  of  the  character  of  these  breeds. 


The  above  is  a  portrait  of  a  fine  animal  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  belonging 
to  Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Mount  Fordliam,  near  New-York.  It  won  one 
of  the  first  prizes  at  the  New-York  State  Show  in  1853. 

The  Suffolk  is  an  admirable  breed  for  crossing  with  the  larger  and  more 
hardy  animals  among  our  native  swine,  and  is  deservedly  more  popular 
than  any  other  improved  breed  for  this  purpose. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  speaking  of  the  Suflfolks, 
SayS; — “  in  all  the  good  qualities  that  constitute  a  perfect  animal  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  pork,  of  the  best  quality,  at  the  least  cost,  this  family 
stands  unrivalled  as  yet  by  any  in  the  United  States.  Their  merit  in  part 
consists  in  size,  length  of  quarters,  short  and  lean  dished  heads;  fine,  thin, 
and  upright  ears;  prominent  eyes;  fine  tail,  and  limbs;  quietness:  and, 
above  all,  their  perfect  adaptation  to  take  fat  readily  on  the  most  valuable 
parts.  I  have  slaughtered  hogs  of  this  breed  whose  live  and  dressed 
'  weights  differed  less  than  a  ninth.”  The  introduction  of  these  animals 
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into  the  State  is  a  matter  in  which  our  farmers  are  much  interested  ;  and 
all  who  can  should  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
them. 


Scarcely  inferior  in  any  particular  to  the  Suffolk,  is  the  improved 
Berkshire,  although  it  is  disliked  for  its  usual  black  color.  The  above 
figure  represents  one  of  L.  G.  Morris’  finest  hoars  of  this  breed. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 


Beautiful  South  Down  Sheep,  from  the  celebrated  herd  of  Jonas  Webb 
in  England,  have  been  imported  by  Jonathan  Thorne  of  Dutchess 
county,  and  L.  G.  Morris  of  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  so  perfect  are  these 
animals  of  their  kind,  that  before  importation,  was  several  hundred  dollars 
each  were  paid  to  obtain  them.  The  excellent  portraits  which  we  give, 
hardly  do  justice  to  their  full  and  symmetrical  form.  (For  illustration, 
see  page  262.) 


IMPROVED  CATTLE. 


The  two  favorite  breeds  of  cattle,  with  most  of  our  enterprising  farmers, 
are  the  Short  Horns  and  Devons.  In  many  districts  of  country,  a  great 
and  striking  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  common  herds  by 
crosses  with  the  Short  Horns ;  and  the  rapid  introduction  of  the  Devons 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  similar  advantage;  the  former  increasing  the  size, 
early  maturity,  and  fullness  and  symmetry  of  form — and  the  latter,  the 
I  compactness,  finish,  hardiness,  and  beautiful  exterior — of  our  native 
i  animals. 


The  accompanying  portraits  represent  excellent  specimens  of  each  of 
these  breeds,  imported  by  L.  G.  Morris,  of  Fordham.  (For  illustrations, 
see  pages  260  and  264.) 
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Washing  Flannel.  To  prevent  flannel  from  shrinking  and  turning 
yellow,  wash  them  in  hot  suds,  and  rinse  them  in  clear,  soft,  boiling  water 
— standing  till  cool  enough  to  wring  out. 

Ink  Spots  may  be  removed  from  linen  by  dropping  melted  tallow  on 
them,  and  then  washing. 

A  good  Rat  Trap  may  be  made  by  filling  a  smooth  kettle  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  top  with  water,  and  covering  the  surface  with  chaff.  The 
first  chap  who  gets  in  makes  an  outcry  because  he  cannot  get  out,  and  the 
rest  coming  to  see  what  the  matter  is,  share  his  fate. 

To  Remove  Old  Putty,  moisten  it  with  muriatic  acid,  and  it  will  imme¬ 
diately  become  soft. 

To  Wash  Silk  with  great  Success,  spread  it  on  a  table,  and  then 
rub  it  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  soft  soap,  brandy, 
and  cane  molasses.  Rinse  it  thoroughly  in  three  successive  portions  of 
water,  and  iron  it  before  quite  dry. 

Wounds  in  Cattle  are  quickly  cured  by  washing  several  times  a  day 
with  a  mixture  of  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Painting  Houses.  The  paint  will  harden  better  and  last  twice  as  long 
by  being  applied  late  in  autumn,  than  during  the  hot  season. 

Marble  Fireplaces  and  Tables.  Never  wash  them  with  soap  suds 
— the  potash  of  the  soap  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  time 
destroys  the  polish. 

Door  Knobs.  To  secure  the  paint  around  them  in  cleaning,  place  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  with  a  hole  cut  to  encircle  them,  and  a  slit  to  slip  on. 

Griddle  Cakes.  To  prevent  them  from  sticking,  rub  salt  over  the 
griddle  with  a  piece  of  bread  before  greasing. 

Moths  are  effectually  excluded  from  clothes  kept  in  cedar  chests,  or 
with  cedar  shingles  occasionally  laid  between  the  clothes,  in  wardrobes, 
closets,  &c. 

Flat  Irons,  if  rough  or  smoky,  will  not  stick  to  a  starched  surface,  if 
rubbed  over  a  flat  surface  of  salt  laid  on  a  board  or  table. 

Cracks  in  Stoves  may  be  effectually  stopped  by  a  paste  made  of  ashes 
and  salt,  with  water.  Iron  filings  and  sal  ammoniac  make  a  still  harder 
and  firmer  cement. 

Gilt  Frames,  if  cleaned  are  soon  worn  and  spoiled — to  prevent  which, 
preserve  them  by  applying  a  transparent  varnish. 

To  dry  Pumpkins,  stew  them  first — they  will  be  as  good  as  fresh 
pumpkins  in  winter.  Finish  the  drying  in  a  warm  oven. 

To  Prevent  Colors  Fading.  Dip  new  calico,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
&c. ,  in  salt  water. 

Bee  Stings  may  be  quickly  cured  by  applying  repeatedly  a  soft  paste 
made  of  saleratus  and  water — the  potash  neutralizes  the  acid  poison. 

A  Glass  Stopper,  when  too  tight  to  be  easily  removed,  may  be  easily 
loosened  by  applying  a  cloth  wet  in  hot  water,  which  expands  the  neck 
and  sets  it  free. 

Adhesive  Paste,  made  of  rye  flour,  with  a  little  alum  added  while  it 
is  boiling,  is  almost  as  strong  as  glue. 

Carpets  last  longest  by  being  often  shaken,  preventing  the  dirt 
and  in  them  from  grinding  out  the  texture ;  and  by  not  being  swe 
frequently 
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Mince  Pie  Meat  will  keep  well  for  several  months,  boiled,  chopped, 
and  packed  down  in  a  stone  jar  covered  with  molasses. 

Sausage  Meat  is  best  preserved  in  new  cotton  bags  a  foot  long  and  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  after  filling  are  dipped  in  and  coated 
with  melted  lard.  When  used,  the  bag  is  sliced  off  with  the  meat,  as  it 
is  much  easier  to  make  new  ones  than  to  preserve  the  old. 

Weekly  Examinations.  See  that  beef  and  pork  are  under  brine; 
count  towels,  sheets,  spoons,  &c. ;  examine  preserves  and  see  they  do  not 
become  mouldy;  mend  all  garments;  see  that  vegetables  in  the  cellar  are 
not  sprouting  and  becoming  mouldy;  count  clothes-pins;  stir  Indian  meal 
to  prevent  fermentation. 

Fragments  of  Bread  may  be  all  saved  by  making  them  into  toast  and 
puddings,  and  they  also  make  excellent  pancakes,  by  soaking  over  night 
in  milk,  and  then  adding  an  egg  or  two  and  a  little  salt  and  flour. 

Preserves.  If  fermenting,  boil  them,  and  add  a  little  powdered  sale- 
ratus,  say  size  of  a  pea  for  a  quart  or  two,  but  more  if  much  fermented. 

Black  Ants.  A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  says  he 
tried  many  remedies  for  black  ants  without  any  success.  His  ground  being 
gravelly,  he  could  not  make  holes  with  the  crowbar  to  entrap  them;  tin 
cylinders,  sunk  in  the  earth,  containing  molasses,  they  went  into — helping 
themselves  with  the  molasses,  and  crawling  out  again.  Tar  round  his  trees 
became  crusted  in  one  day,  and  they  crawled  over  it.  They  seemed  to 
care  nothing  for  all  his  attempts  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  at  length  pre¬ 
sented  them  a  bill  for  collection,  for  damages  done,  and  that  answered 
completely.  Chickens  completely  routed  them, — the  coops  being  placed 
about  the  garden  walks.  In  one  week,  the  last  ant  disappeared. 

To  make  Hemlock  Beer  for  the  Sick.  Fill  a  very  clean  two  gallon 
iron  kettle  with  hemlock  branches  and  with  cold  water,  and  add  two  quarts 
of  wheat  bran ;  boil  nearly  an  hour,  strain  and  sweeten  it  with  nearly  a 
pound  of  sugar,  add  a  teacup  full  of  fresh  yeast.  As  soon  as  fermentation 
commences,  bottle  it  for  future  use.  Tried,  and  found  right. 

Churning.  In  churning  butter,  if  small  granules  of  butter  appear 
which  do  not  “gather,”  throw  in  a  lump  of  butter,  and  it  will  form  a 
nucleus,  and  the  butter  will  “  come.” 

To  Remove  Rust  from  Knives,  &c.  Cover  the  knives  with  sweet  oil, 
well  rubbed  on,  and  after  two  days,  take  a  lump  of  fresh  lime,  and  rub  till 
all  the  rust  disappears.  It  forms  a  sort  of  soap  with  the  oil,  which  carries 
off  all  the  rust. 

To  Clean  Brass.  Rub  the  tarnished  or  rusted  brass,  by  means  of  a 
cloth  or  sponge,  with  diluted  acid,  such  as  the  sulphuric,  or  even  with 
strong  vinegar.  Afterwards  wash  it  with  hot  water,  to  remove  the  acid, 
and  finish  with  dry  whiting. 

Gloss  on  Linen.  To  restore  the  gloss  commonly  observed  on  newly 
purchased  collars  and  shirt  bosoms,  add  a  spoonful  of  gum-arabic  water  to 
a  pint  of  the  starch  as  usually  made  for  this  purpose.  Two  ounces  of  clear 
gum-arabic  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  after  standing  over 
night,  may  be  racked  off,  and  kept  in  a  bottle  ready  for  use. 

To  Thaw  Frozen  Pumps.  Some  throw  in  salt,  some  heat  iron  rods, 
&,c.,  but  an  incomparably  better  way  is  to  place  a  small  lead  pipe  within 
the  pump,  and  pour  in  hot  water  by  means  of  a  funnnel.  The  pipe  should 
^  be  as  long  as  the  frozen  portion ;  and  conducting  the  boiling  water  right  on 
i  the  ice,  removes  it  with  astonishing  rapidity,  say  one  foot  per  minute, 
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the  pipe  settling  as  rapidly.  Where  pumps  are  liable  to  freeze,  it  is  well 
to  have  a  lead  pipe  always  at  hand. 

Oiling  Latches  and  Hinges.  Every  person  who  lives  in  a  house, 
should  spend  fifteen  minutes  once  every  month  in  going  over  every  part 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  oil  and  a  feather,  and  give  all  the  hinges,  locks  and 
latches  a  touch.  It  will  save  an  incredible  amount  of  scraping,  banging, 
jarring,  squeaking,  harsh  grating,  dismal  creaking,  and  other  divers  and 
several  noises,  which  result  from  the  want  of  a  little  oil. 


INTERESTING  FACTS  FOR  FARMERS. 

The  Way  Weeds  Multiply.  Dr.  Lindley  estimates  as  a  low  average 
the  following  number  of  seeds  from  each  of  these  four  plants: 

1  plant  of  Groundsel  produces .  2,080  j 

1  “  Dandelion  “  2,740  !  1fiQen  ,  + 

1  “  Sow  Thistle,  “  11,040  |  46,360  plants, 

1  “  Spurge  “  540  J 

or  enough  seed  from  these  four  plants  to  cover  three  acres  and  a  half,  at 
three  feet  apart.  To  hoe  this  laud,  he  says,  will  cost  6s.  (sterling)  per 
acre,  and  hence  a  man  throws  away  5s.  3d.  a  time,  as  often  as  he  neglects 
to  bend  his  back  to  pull  up  a  young  weed  before  it  begins  to  fulfil  the  first 
law  of  nature.  He  recommends  every  gardener,  whose  vertebral  column 
will  not  bend,  to  count  the  number  of  dandelions,  sowthistles,  &c.,  on  the 
first  square  rod  he  can  measure  off.  This  same  operation  may  be  repeated 
in  this  country,  by  applying  all  the  above  estimates  to  the  pig-weed,  bur¬ 
dock,  mullein,  fox-tail,  chick-weed  and  purslane. 

Plowing  Head-Lands.  We  observe  that  this  is  often  inconveniently 
and  awkwardly  done.  The  best  way  is  to  leave  strips  of  untouched  land 
at  the  sides,  as  well  as  at  the  ends  of  the  field,  all  of  equal  width,  and  then 
the  whole  is  finished  by  going  round  with  one  continuous  furrow  until  it  is 
finished  close  to  the  fence.  In  this  way  none  of  the  newly  plowed  ground 
is  trodden  hard. 

Striking  Illustration.  At  the  Agricultural  Convention  held  in 
Boston  in  March  last,  the  presiding  officer,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  in  the 
course  of  an  able  speech  showing  the  advantage  of  improving  agriculture, 
gave  the  following  example: — “  We  have  150,000  cows  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth.  Suppose  science  enable  these,  or  improved  breeds,  to  yield  one 
additional  quart  of  milk  per  day,  this  at  3  cts.  per  quart,  would  increase  the 
productive  capital  of  the  State  $4,500  per  day,  or  $1,642,500  per  year;  or 
if  two  quarts  per  day,  a  gain  of  more  than  three  million  dollars  annually. 

Durability  of  Red  Cedar.  We  have  heard  of  an  old  farmer,  who, 
when  asked  how  he  knew  that  cedar  posts  would  “  last  forever,”  said  he 
bad  frequently  tried  the  experiment.  Some  may  doubt  his  assertion,  yet 
its  lasting  powers  have  been  found  to  exceed  a  long  lifetime.  At  the  head 
of  one  of  the  graves  in  “  Old  St.  Mary’s,”  Md.,  there  stands  a  cedar  slab, 
which,  as  the  inscription  indicates,  was  placed  there  in  1717,  and  is  still 
perfectly  sound. 

Breaking  Halters.  It  is  a  serious  fault  for  ahorse  to  pull  at  his  hal¬ 
ter.  An  animal  of  this  character  was  tied  to  a  stake  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  with  his  tail  towards  the  water.  He  snapped  the  halter,  tumbled 
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over  the  hank,  floundered  in  the  water  to  his  heart’s  content,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  willing  to  remain  “  at  his  post." 

Agricultural  Papers.  Every  farmer,  however  small  his  farm,  can 
well  afford  to  take  a  good  agricultural  paper,  to  assist  him  in  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings  and  fences ;  the  making  and  saving  manure ;  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  proper  agricultural  implements ;  the  best  kinds  of  stock  and  fruit; 
the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle ;  the  management  of  his  land  and  crops ; 
thus  obtaining  the  united  wisdom  and  experience  of  science  and  the  best 
practical  farmers,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  the  civilized  world. 

Deep  and  Shallow  Planting.  C.  L.  Shepherd,  of  Illinois,  planted 
his  corn-field  shallow,  or  about  an  inch  deep,  except  eight  rows  through 
the  middle,  which  were  planted  two  or  three  inches  deep.  The  shallow 
corn  came  up  first,  and  kept  the  lead  during  the  whole  season.  The  dif¬ 
ference  was  discernible  as  far  as  the  corn  could  be  seen. 

Wash  for  Barns.  The  Horticulturist  gives  the  following  as  the  best 
for  this  purpose:  Hydraulic  cement,  1  peck;  freshly  slacked  lime,  1 
peck;  yellow  ochre,  (in  powder,)  4  lbs.;  burnt  umber,  4  lbs.;  the  whole 
to  be  “  dissolved  ”  in  not  water,  and  applied  with  a  brush. 

Benefit  of  Deep  Plowing.  The  Michigan  Farmer  states  that  H.  B. 
Lathrop,  of  Jackson  county,  in  that  State,  put  in  a  piece  of  wheat,  plow¬ 
ing  not  less  than  eight  inches  deep.  At  the  same  time,  a  neighbor 
plowed  an  adjoining  field,  being  careful  that  the  plow  did  not  run  more 
than  four  inches  deep.  The  deep  plowing  gave  thirty-two  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  shallow  plowing  only  seven.  A  portion  of  the  sub-soil  often 
operates  as  manure,  and  a  deep  soil  prevents  excessive  flooding,  as  well 
as  excessive  drouth.  The  result,  however,  may  vary  much  with  change 
in  localities,  but  may  be  easily  determined  by  experiment. 

Durability  of  Posts.  In  a  recent  discussion,  one  member  said  he 
had  used  burr-oak  posts  7  years,  and  thought  they  would  last  6  or  7  years 
longer.  White-oak  will  last,  according  to  another  member,  10  or  12 
years;  locust  20  years  or  more.  Another  stated  that  cherry  rotted  in  8 
or  9  years;  white-oalc  in  10  to  14  years;  black-walnut  in  9  to  10  years; 
locust  20  years.  Much  depends,  it  was  affirmed,  on  the  character  of  the 
soil;  moist  land  causing  a  sooner  decay  than  dry. 

Hedges  for  Flooded  Lands.  M.  B.  Bateham,  of  the  Ohio  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  states  that  a  two  year  old  osage  orange  hedge  was  submerged  a  week 
without  injury,  where  peach  trees  were  killed  by  the  flooding. 

Parsnips  for  Hogs.  Parsnips  appear  to  be  nearly  the  only  root,  good 
for  swine  in  an  uncooked  state.  Turn  a  herd  of  swine  into  a  field  con¬ 
taining  field  beets,  ruta  bagas,  carrots,  and  parnips,  and  the  question  will 
very  soon  be  settled  which  they  like  best,  and  which,  consequently,  is  best 
for  them — the  parsnips  being  wholly  devoured  before  the  others  are 
touched. 

Balky  Horses.  It  is  said  to  be  a  first  rate  way  to  treat  balky  horses, 
by  hitching  a  good  steady  horse  and  team  behind  them.  They  will  soon 
forget  their  peculiar  propensities  and  be  glad  for  a  chance  to  move  the 
other  way. 

Food  for  Sick  Animals.  The  American  Yet.  Journal  states  that  an 
excellent  diet  for  sick  animals,  is  simply  scalded  shorts.  When  a  horse 
has  taken  cold,  with  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  the  mash  may  be 
put  into  the  manger  while  hot,  with  a  view  of  steaming  the  nasal 
passages. 
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LAYING  OUT  AND  DIVIDING  FARMS. 


NE  of  the  most  important  parts  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  consists  in  the  convenient  and  economical 
subdivision  of  farms  into  fields.  It  is  the  very 
foundation  of  systematic  culture.  A  good  rota¬ 
tion,  and  a  profitable  application  of  labor,  cannot 
exist  in  badly  arranged  and  inaccessible  lots.  The 
following  may  be  given  as  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  points  to  be  observed  in  planning  subdi¬ 
visions  : 

1 .  Fields  to  be  of  nearly  equal  size,  so  as  to  admit  a  rotation  of  crops. 

2.  A  suitable  number  of  fields,  to  allow  the  various  crops  to  occupy 
each  its  own  field. 

3.  The  form  to  be  nearly  square,  to  save  fencing  material,  unless  the 
land  varies  in  character. 

4.  Where  the  land  varies  much,  a  variation  in  boundaries  so  as  to  bring 
the  same  kind  of  soil  into  the  same  field,  more  especially  if  swamp  and 
upland. 

5.  Placing  the  lane  or  farm  road,  so  as  to  enter  all  the  fields  by  as 
■  short  a  way  as  practicable. 
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6.  On  a  hilly  or  uneven  surface,  varying  the  farm  road  so  as  to  keep 
it  as  nearly  level  as  may  be. 

i  ■  7.  Placing  the  barn  and 

other  out-buildings  as 
near  the  center  of  the 
farm  as  other  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit. 

As  a  guide  in  the  sub¬ 
division  of  a  new  farm, 
or  in  re-arranging  an  old 
one,  we  give  a  single  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  plan  furnish¬ 
ed  a  western  correspond- 
E  ent  at  his  request.  The 
farm,  before  laying  out, 
is  shown  in  fig.  2,  the 
land  being  all  cleared, 
( the.  woodland  a  mile 
distant,)  and  all  a  sandy 
or  clayey  loam,  except 
those  portions  marked  as 
muck  and  marsh.  The 
dotted  line  is  a  ditch,  B 
is  the  garden,  and  C  the 
house,  and  it  is  intended 
to  build  a  barn  north  of  the  house,  in  order  to  secure  a  side-hill  locality. 

The  south  side  of  the  house  would  be  a  more  central  place  for  the  barn, 

but  the  ground  is  unsuitable.  The  whole  farm  is  rolling  land,  but  has  a 

general  and  gradual  descent 
from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east — and  no  part  is 
too  steep  to  plow.  The 
whole  contains  about  120 
acres. 

In  fig.  3,  we  have  given 
the  plan  which  we  propose 
for  this  farm.  A  more  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  sur¬ 
face  might  enable  us  to  im¬ 
prove  this  plan,  as  we  may 
possibly  have  run  the  lane 
which  leads  to  the  several 
fields  over  hills,  which  might 
be  avoided  by  slight  flex¬ 
ures,  or  by  altering  its  posi¬ 
tion. 

There  are  ten  fields  be¬ 
sides  the  orchard,  contain¬ 
ing  about  eleven  acres  each. 
Fig,  3—  Farm  with  proposed  subdivisions  If  this  is  more  than  can  be 

ed  at  once,  Nos.  1  and  2,  may  be  thrown  into  one  field,  and  the 
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same  may  be  done  with  5  and  6,  and  with  7  and  8,  leaving  only  seven 
fields.  No.  10,  being  intersected  by  the  marsh,  ( which  now  affords 
heavy  crops  of  wild  hay,)  and  in  front  of  the  house,  we  have  concluded 
to  throw  several  acres  into  pasture,  to  plant  a  few  trees  to  give  it  some¬ 
thing  of  a  park  appearance,  and  to  give  a  curve  to  the  entrance  road,  to 
avoid  the  stiffness  of  straight  lines.  If  thought  best,  less  breadth  may 
be  given  to  this  field,  leaving  it  still  wide  enough  to  embrace  the  curved 
entrance.  The  grass  is  to  be  kept  short  by  pasturing  animals. 

The  soil  west  of  the  house  being  more  sandy,  we  propose  to  occupy  as 
an  orchard.  No.  7  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose,  if  desired. 

The  barn  is  easily  accessible,  and  fronting  the  east,  the  yard  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  west  winds. 

Fields  number  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  if  we  understand  the  description 
of  the  land,  will  be  dry  land,  and  capable  of  entering  any  proposed  rota¬ 
tion.  No.  8  is  largely  marsh,  and  No.  9  low  black  muck.  The  former 
may  therefore  be  mostly  kept  as  meadow  or  pasture,  and  the  latter  for 
corn  and  turnips,  or  pasture  and  meadow.  These  low  portions  will  need 
a  large  portion  of  timothy  for  seeding. 

Fields  Nos.  7  and  8.  are  entered  from  the  barn-yard ;  9,  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  road,  or  from  the  lane  back  of  the  orchard,  or  both;  and  No.  6,  from 
the  road.  All  the  others  are  accessible  from  the  lane. 

The  following  rotations  may  be  adopted,  or  varied  from  according  to 
circumstances: 

Three-course  system — 1st  year,  corn,  potatoes,  carrots,  ruta  bagas, 
with  all  the  manure — 2d,  wheat — 3d,  clover,  one  or  more  years. 

Four-course  system — 1st  corn  and  roots — 2d,  barley  and  peas — 3d, 
wheat — 4th,  clover,  one  or  more  years.  The  several  arable  fields  will 
admit  four  years  of  grass  in  this  course.  If  more  wheat  is  desired  in 
this  course,  a  crop  of  wheat  may  commence  the  rotation,  and  precede 
the  corn. 

The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article,  represents  a  birds-eye  view 
of  a  neat  and  well  laid  out  farm,  the  dwelling  being  in  front,  and  at  the 
center,  the  garden  and  fruit  garden,  surrounded  by  an  Osage  orange 
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hedge,  being  on  the 
right,  the  orchard  on 
the  left,  and  the  barn 
and  other  out-buildings 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  The  fields, 
with  plowman,  sheep 
and  cattle,  are  in  the 
distance.  A  plan  of 
this  place  is  shown  in 
fig.  4 
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The  accompanying 
engravings  are  a  plan 
(  fig.  5)  and  vie\ 

6,)  of  the  farr 
buildings  of  Dar 
T.  More,  of  Wate 
near  Albany.  T1 
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serves  to  explain  the  buildings  represented  in  the  plan.  The  whole  is 
given  as  an  example  of  a  well  laid  out  establishment,  and  to  show  the 
good  management  of  the  owner. 

He  purchased  an  old  worn  out  farm  of  185  acres,  that  had  been  so 
long  subjected  to  the  skinning  system,  that  one  hundred  dollars  was 
thought  too  high  a  rent  for  it — it  having  been  let  to  tenants  for  fifty 
years,  and  for  many  years  previously  occupied  by  a  tenant  at  will.  The 
buildings  and  fences  had  nearly  all  rotted  down.  After  paying  all  the 
purchase  money  on  the  farm  that  could  be  raised,  more  was  left  to  pay 
annually  as  interest  than  had  before  been  paid  as  rent.  This  was  certain¬ 
ly  a  dull  prospect  for  a  beginning. 

By  skillful  management,  the  owner  was  enabled  so  greatly  to  improve 
its  quality,  that  in  five  years  from  taking  possession,  the  receipts  of  the 
farm  in  one  year,  amounted  to  $4,852;  the  expenditures,  including  fam¬ 
ily  expenses,  were  $2,174;  leaving  $2,678  as  net  profits. 

The  land  was  light — a  sandy  loam — and  was  at  first  so  poor,  that  the 
two  first  years  little  else  could  be  raised  than  white  beans.  The  chief 
means  of  renovation  were  deep  plowing,  turning  in  crops  of  clover  as 
manure,  the  application  of  plaster  and  lime,  and  of  large  quantities  of 
purchased  yard  manure,  and  the  adoption  of  a  rotation  of  crops  as  soon 
as  practicable.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five' years,  a  substantial  dwel¬ 
ling  house,  farm  buildings,  and  fences,  had  been  built,  and  all  the  inter¬ 
est  and  a  part  of  the  principal  had  been  paid,  besides  the  fifth  year’s 
profits. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  for  1850,  for  a  full  statement  of  the  means  adopted  in  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  this  farm,  and  of  all  the  items  of  profit  and  expense. 


FARM  HOUSES. 


THE  ART  OF  PLANNING  THEM. 


The  art  of  planning  Farm  Houses,  like  that  of  subdividing  farms, 
should  be  reduced  to  a  regular  system.  It  is  most  commonly  a  mere 
chance  process — a  sort  of  hap-hazard  arrangement  of  rooms,  doors  and 
entries,  without  the  observance  of  any  general  rules. 

When  a  farmer  is  about  to  erect  a  house,  he  should  in  the  first  place 
make  two  leading  inquiries.  1,  What  are  the  accommodations  I  want? 
2,  What  is  the  amount  of  means  for  providing  them?  In  order  to  assist 
in  answering  these  questions  properly,  it  may  be  well  to  classify  houses, 
from  the  most  simple  and  cheap,  to  the  most  expensive  and  complex. 
But  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  which  of  the  apartments 
of  a  dwelling  are  most  indispensible,  and  which  are  of  various  degrees  of 
secondary  importance. 

Every  house  must  have  a  kitchen  or  place  for  cooking  food,  a  living 
room  for  day  occupancy,  and  a  lodging  room  for  night — and  a  pantry  and 
store-room.  In  the  simplest  log-hut  or  board  shanty,  one  room  is  made 
all  these  purposes,  the  pantry  being  merely  a  cupboard,  or  tier 
es  against  the  wall.  One  step  above  this,  is  the  sepai 
and  living  room,  from  the  bed-room;  and  still  better,  is 
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propriation  of  three  distinct  rooms  for  these  purposes.  As  we  continue 
to  ascend  in  the  scale,  we  find  at  last,  that  the  largest  and  most  complete 
houses,  have  most  of  the  following  apartments,  although  all  may  not  be 
found  in  any  single  house  : 

1.  Kitchen,  with  appended  iron  closet,  store-room,  dairy,  wood-room 
and  laundry. 

2.  Bed-rooms,  including  nursery,  and  other  sleeping  apartments. 

3.  Dining-room. 

4.  Library,  or  office. 

5.  Bath-room. 

6.  Breakfast-room,  parlor,  sitting-room,  or  living-room. 

7.  Drawing-room  and  conservatory. 

8.  Entrance  hall  and  veranda. 

9.  Cellar. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  two  leading  inquiries  already  mentioned,  let 
every  one  about  to  build,  ask  himself;  How  many  of  these  different 
rooms  will  be  indispensible  for  me;  and  2,  what  can  I  expend  in  procu¬ 
ring  them?  We  suppose  that  no  man,  even  with  quite  moderate  means, 
will  be  satisfied  without, 

1.  Kitchen  and  small  pantry ; 

2.  Parlor; 

3.  Nursery  or  bed-room  on  the  ground  floor; 

4.  Small  entry ; 

5.  Bed-rooms  with  closets  above  stairs; 

6.  Cellar. 

The  cost  of  a  house  containing  all  these,  will  of  course  depend  much 
upon  the  nature  of  the  materials,  their  cost,  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  cheapness  of  the  finish;  but  with  a  plain  frame  or  wooden  house, 
they  could  be  had  from  six  to  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

A  larger  and  more  complete  farm-house,  costing  two  thousand  or  more, 
would  contain, 

1.  Kitchen,  pantry,  store-room,  and  iron  closet; 

2.  Dining-room,  and  china  closet  ; 

3.  Parlor  or  drawing-room ; 

4.  Nursery  or  bed-room  below  stairs,  with  ample  closets ;  and  with 
bath-room  attached; 

5.  Bed-rooms  above  stairs,  with  closets  to  all; 

6.  Office  or  library — which  may  be  simply  a  small  business  room,  for 
keeping  account  books,  settling  with  workmen,  making  bargains,  &c. ; 
or  a  more  complete  library,  with  book-cases  and  newspaper  closets,  and 
even  cases  for  minerals,  dried  plants,  shells,  stuffed  birds,  &c.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances  . 

7.  Verandas; 

8.  Cellar. 

After  the  greater  or  less  number  of  these  rooms  has  been  fixed  upon, 
according  to  wants  and  circumstances,  the  next  step  is  to  arrange  them 
in  the  most  convenient  and  economical  manner.  This  is  a  difficult  task 
to  a  person  of  inexperience,  but  it  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  observing 
the  following  rules,  and  by  an  examination  of  published  plans,  such  for 
instance  as  we  are  about  to  give  in  the  present  number  of  the  Register, 
or  which  have  been  furnished  in  the  former  numbers. 

1.  Let  the  kitchen  (the  most  important  apartment)  always  be  on  a 
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level  with  the  principal  floor — and  for  strong  light  and  free  ventilation, 
it  should  have,  if  possible,  windows  on  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  sides. 

2.  The  pantry  or  dish-closet  should  be  between  the  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
room,  and  easily  accessible  from  both. 

3.  There  should  be  a  set  of  easy  stairs  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cellar, 
and  also  an  outer  set  into  the  cellar  for  admitting  barrels,  &c. 

4.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  arrangement  and  convenient 
disposition  of  such  rooms  as  are  in  constant  use,  than  those  but  occasion¬ 
ally  occupied.  Hence  the  kitchen  and  living  room  should  receive  more 
attention  on  the  ground  of  convenience,  than  the  parlor. 

5.  Every  entrance,  except  to  the  kitchen,  should  be  through  some 
entry  or  hall,  to  prevent  the  abrupt  ingress  of  cold  air,  and  for  proper 
seclusion. 

6.  Let  the  entry  or  hall  be  near  the  center  o  the  house,  so  that  ready 
and  convenient  access  may  be  had  from  it  to  the  different  rooms;  and  to 
prevent  the  too  common  evil  of  passing  through  one  room  to  enter  an¬ 
other. 

7.  Place  the  stairs  so  that  the  landing  shall  be  as  near  the  center  as 
may  be  practicable,  for  the  reason  given  for  the  preceding  rule. 

8.  Let  the  partitions  of  the  second  floor  stand  over  those  of  the  lower, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  secure  firmness  and  solidity. 


ONE  STORY  FARM  HOUSE. 


A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  plan  of  a  farm  cottage,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  we  would  suggest  improvements,  and  which  is  here  given  to 
our  readers  in  order  to  show  how  such  improvements  may  be  made.  His 
chief  object  is  internal  convenience,  with  cheapness — outside  appearance 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  Fig.  1  is  a  reduced  plan  of  the  sketch  sent 
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closets.  Our  correspondent  adds,  “  a  useless 
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p  "  hall  is  dispensed  with,  the  doors  opening  out- 
"  ward,  are  protected  by  porch  and  veranda,  the 


kitchen  and  dining-room  are  not  separated  by 
D  a  long  entry.  If  built  one  story  high,  it  will 
I5xi7  not  cost  over  $1,000.” 
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The  defects  of  this  plan,  are, — 1,  the  kitch 
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quires  a  strong  light;  2,  the  dishes  must  be 
s  carried  through  the  whole  length  of  the  kitch¬ 

en  to  the  dining-room  three  times  a  day;  3,  the 


en  is  not  sufficiently  lighted, — clean  work  re- 


1 


bath  is  too  tar  from  the  warm  water  of  the 


kitchen ;  4,  the  triangular  closet  in  the  nursery 
will  not  fit  a  square  carpet ;  there  are  no  stairs 
to  descend  to  the  cellar;  5,  the  house  br:-~  nn 


Fis-  l-  feet  wide,  the  chamber  would  be  at  least  b  teet 

high  in  the  middle,  and  no  stairs  or  other  provision  is  made  for  using  this 
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large  space.  Bed-rooms  opening  directly  into  the  parlor  will  not  De  so 
retired  as  opening  into  a  hall,  hut  will  be  more  easily  warmed  from  the 
parlor  fire.  The  outer  doors  opening  under  the 
veranda  and  porch,  are  more  exposed  to  the 
weather,  than  if  a  hall  or  entry  intervene,  but 
room  and  cost  are  saved — double  doors,  one 
opening  inward  and  the  other  outward,  will  he 
P0RCH  _  an  improvement.  Every  farmer  must  have  boys 
l—jioxw  or  hired  men — no  provision  is  made  for  lodging 
—  them. 

*  In  fig.  2,  we  propose  alterations,  avoiding 
most  of  these  difficulties.  One  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  opening  into  the  parlor,  has  also  a  door 
to  the  nursery  or  family  bed-room,  so  as  to  be 
l6o5kd  used  as  a  children’s  bed-room,  the  parlor  door 
being  kept  locked ;  or  vice  versa.  The  bath  is 
placed  near  the  kitchen,  and  between  them  is  a 
slide,  in  an  opening  two  feet  square,  through 
which  hot  water  is  handed.  The  dish-closet 
1  (marked  “  D.  cl.  ”)  is  accessible  to  both  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  The  kitchen  wing  being  2  ft. 
longer,  the  wood-room  opens  directly  to  the 
kitchen.  The  stairs  ascend  to  the  chamber, 
which  contains  two  useful  bed-rooms,  and  three 
large  closets,  fig.  3.  If  the  eaves  are  raised  two 
CL|-  *  a  bedroom  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  second  floor,  four 
*xi«l  o  |3  isx(6  chamber  rooms  might  be  made  for  a  larger  fam- 
I  S  ily .  An  opening  may  be  made  from  the  head  of 

■  |  the  stairs  to  the  kitchen  garret.  _  Beneath  the 

*  I  stairs,  is  the  descent  from  the  kitchen  to  the 

cellar. 

As  suggested,  we  furnish  at  the  head  of  this 
page,  a  view  of  the  house  as  seen  outside,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  simplest  and  cheapest  manner,  so 
far  as  neatness  will  admit.  A  few  additional 
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dollars  would  give  it  the  simple  Gothic  finish  shown  in  the  lower  figure 
on  page  195  of  our  Illustrated  Annual  Register  for  1856 ;  and  a  larger 
sum  would  give  the  more  perfect  Gothic  expression  shown  on  page  31, 
of  the  Register  for  1855. 


A  PLAIN  FARM  HOUSE. 


This  design  is  intended  for  a  farm-house,  where  the  entire  outlay  is 
devoted  to  convenience  and  comfort,  and  not  a  dollar  to  mere  ornament. 
It  has  a  special  regard  to  furnishing  the  greatest  amount  of  room  at  the 
least  practicable  cost  for  a  substantial  erection,  the  whole  being  afforded 
for  fifteen  to  seventeen  hundred  dollars. 

It  will  be  observed  the  rooms  are  compactly  disposed,  so  that  those 
required  in  connection,  are  very  easily  accessible  to  each  other,  and  no 

long  and  narrow,  the  most  economical 
form  for  such  an  apartment ;  the  kitch¬ 
en  projects  in  part  from  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  secure  a  current  of  air 
through  the  opposite  doors.  The  pan¬ 
try  being  placed  between  them,  is 
readily  accessible  to  both,  and  also 
affords  a  passage  from  one  to  the  oth¬ 
er.  As  personal  cleanliness  is  indispen 
sable  to  a  farmer,  a  bath  is  placed 
between  the  bed-room  (which  may  be 
used  as  a  nursery,)  and  the  kitchen,— 
for  fresh  or  warm  water  on  one  hand, 
and  for  dressing  on  the  other.  Those 
who  do  not  need  a  separate  bath-room, 
may  convert  this  to  a  bed-room,  or  to  ‘ 
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a  milk-room,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  cellar  is  reached  by  a 
descent  placed  under  the  kitchen  stairs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  second  story  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  lower, 
affording  four  bed-rooms  opening  into  the  upper  hall ;  and  two  more  for 
hired  persons,  over  the  pantry  and  kitchen,  and  entered  by  the  kitchen 
stairs.  Closets  for  the  rooms  may  be  taken  off  from  them,  on  the  outer 
sides,  where  the  roof  is  lowest. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  house,  although  but  little  more  than  a 
story  and  a  half,  and  twenty-eight  by  forty  feet  outside,  furnishes  no  less 
than  twelve  rooms  besides  the  hall,  closets  and  cellar — a  large  amount 
for  the  cost,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  farmer  who  wishes  the 
greatest  amount  of  accommodation  for  a  given  expenditure.  Those  to 
whom  the  exterior  appears  too  plain  and  destitute  of  ornament,  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency  by  handsomely  planted  and  neatly  kept  grounds,  a 
mode,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory,  for 
ornamenting  country  dwellings. 


SQUARE  FARM  HOUSE. 

The  most  economical  form  for  enclosing  a  given  amount  of  room  with¬ 
in  the  smallest  practicable  extent  of  outer  wall,  is  that  of  a  square.  An 
octagon,  it  is  true,  exceeds  the  square  in  the  area  enclosed,  but  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  adapting  it  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  rooms,  renders  it 
awkward,  troublesome,  and  in  fact  extremely  wasteful  in  expenditure. 

The  design  here  given  is  that  of  a  house  thirty  feet  square  outside,  fur- 
'  nishing  four  convenient  rooms  below,  and  the  same  number  above  stairs. 
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The  bed-room,  opening  into  the  kitchen,  is  occupied  by  the  heads  of  the 
WOODHOUSE  family,  and  enables  the  mistress  to  give  a 

ready  superintendence  of  her  work.  As 
the  kitchen  opens  directly  into  the  entrance 
hall  and  to 
the  stairs, 
but  one  flight 
is  required 
to  the  second 
story.  Un¬ 
der  these 
stairs  is  the 
descent  to 
the  cellar. 

The  dining¬ 
room  is  the 
ordinary  fa¬ 
mily  or  liv¬ 
ing  room. 

GROUND  PLAN.  four  CHAMBERS. 

bed-rooms  above  stairs  are  all  of  ample  size,  and  each  is  furnished  with 
a  separate  closet.  A  passage  leads  directly  from  the  head  of  the  stairs 
through  the  glazed  door  to  the  balcony,  which  affords  a  pleasant  retreat 
for  summer  evenings. 

This  house  may  be  built  for  thirteen  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  if  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  plain  and  substantial  manner  of  wood. 


BRACKETED  SYMMETRICAL  FARM  HOUSE. 

This  design  (see  next  page)  which  represents  a  house  in  a  nearly 
square  form,  gives  ten  rooms  within  story  and  a  half  walls,  the  whole 
measuring  only  thirty  by  thirty-five  feet  inside.  The  rooms  are  proba¬ 
bly  as  compactly  arranged  as  can  be  possibly  effected,  not  a  single  inch 
of  the  enclosed  space  being  lost.  The  entry,  5  by  7  feet,  conducts  to  the 
parlor  on  one  side  and  to  the  dining-room  on  the  other,  the  latter  being 
also  intended  as  the  family  or  living-room.  The  stairs  being  flanked 
with  plastered  walls,  are  made  at  one-fourth  the  expense  required  where 
open  on  one  side  with  railing  or  balustrade.  The  entrance  to  the 
cellar  from  the  kitchen  is  under  these  stairs.  The  mistress  of  such  a 
house  as  this,  (which  is  intended  for  a  farm  of  moderate  size,)  will  super¬ 
intend  her  own  kitchen,  and  therefore  her  lodging  room  will  need  to  be 
near  at  hand,  being  the  bed-room  which  opens  into  the  kitchen  through 
the  small  entry  at  the  bead  of  the  cellar  stairs.  The  room  adjoining  this 
is  a  “  spare  room”  for  a  visitor,  opening  into  the  parlor.  The  five  rooms 
above  may  be  all  reached  from  the  single  flight  of  stairs;  or  if  desired, 
one  or  two  rooms  for  hired  persons  may  be  entered  from  a  small  narrow 
flight  placed  adjoining  the  pantry. 

Ample  closet  room  is  obtained  up  stairs  by  occupying  for  this  purpose 
the  lower  portions  of  the  chamber,  nearest  the  eaves,  thus  leaving  for  the 
bed-rooms  the  higher  or  more  central  portions. 
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The  chimneys  are  so  placed  that  every  room  below  stairs,  and  all  but 
one  above,  may  be  warmed  by  an  open  fire-place,  or  by  stoves;  and  the 
stacks  may  be  carried  up  almost  perpendicularly  from  bottom  to  top, 
which  is  better  for  safety,  cheapness  and  durability. 


The  dairy  is  in  the  cellar,  and  a  woodhouse  may  adjoin  the  rear,  or  be 
built  detached  at  a  convenient  distance.  In  the  latter  case,  a  double 
row  of  evergreen  trees,  with  an  avenue  or  path  between,  will  be  found 


convenient  and  pleasant  in  winter. 

The  exterior  conveys  an  expression  of  cheerfulness  and  neatness;  and 
has  so  small  an  amount  of  ornamental  appendages,  that  the  cost  is 
scarcely  increased  by  them.  The  window  under  the  small  front  gable, 
inserted  for  lighting  the  upper  hall  and  stairs,  imparts  a  certain  sheltered 
aspect,  which  is  carried  out  by  the  addition  of  the  window  hoods  over 
the  lower  windows. 

This  house,  built  in  a  plain  and  cheap  manner,  and  including  painting 
and  window  blinds,  would  not  cost  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars; 
substantially  built  and  with  a  little  more  finish,  it  would  approach  nearer 
two  thousand. 


15 
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VILLAGE  OR  SUBURBAN  HOUSE. 


A  residence  with  the  Italian  characteristics,  but  more  symmetrical  and 
regular  in  form  than  is  adapted  to  the  broad  landscape  of  the  country, 
is  shown  in  this  design  for  a  suburban  or  village  residence.  The  interior 
is  readily  understood  from  the  plan.  The  stairs  being  placed  between 
the  pantry  and  dining-room,  give  the  hall  an  airy  and  open  appearance. 
The  parlor  opens  on  the  veranda  through  double  doors.  The  bath-room 
is  readily  accessible  from  the  nursery  ;  and  also  from  the  kitchen  through 
the  pantry,  for  the  supply  of  heated  water;  and  slops  are  carried  from 


it  through  the  back  door. 

The  office — a  room  which  every  country  and  city  resident  should  have, 

who  wishes  to  avoid  doing 
business  and  settling  accounts 
in  the  parlor,  or  among  the 
kitchen  dishes — may  be  enter¬ 
ed  from  the  kitchen  or  dining¬ 
room,  and  an  outer  door  may 
be  added  if  desired.  The 
kitchen  is  spacious  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  a  separate 
laundry,  and  the  back  door 
being  on  an  opposite  side  from 
the  windows,  summer  venti¬ 
lation  is  easily  given.  A  door 
may  be  placed  on  each  side. 
The  interior  entrance  to  the 
cellar,  from  the  kitchen,  is  under  the  stairs  from  the  hall.  If  desired, 
the  pantry  may  open  directly  to  the  dining-room,  across  the  platform 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  i 

The  second  floor,  being  quite  similar  to  the  first  story,  a  separate  plan  A 
is  not  given.  Access  to  the  upper  hall  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  passage  J/k 
along  side  the  stairs,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  railing.  This  hall  () 
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opens  by  means  of  a  glazed  door  to  the  balcony.  The  cost  of  this  dwel¬ 
ling,  built  in  a  plain,  substantial  manner,  of  wood  filled  in  with  brick, 
would  be  about  three  thousand  dollars,  varying  however  with  prices  of 
materials  in  different  localities. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  AND  CAPITAL. 

The  great  leading  error  of  most  of  the  young  farmers  of  our  country 
is  in  not  “  counting  the  cost.”  The  first  thing  they  do  is  to  expend  not 
only  all  their  capital  in  buying  as  large  a  farm  as  possible,  but  most 
usually  they  run  largely  into  debt.  Their  desire  for  large  possessions 
leaves  them  nothing  to  stock  and  improve  the  farm,  and  hence  for  many 
years,  while  loaded  with  a  discouraging  debt,  their  farms  remain  poorly 
provided  with  animals,  with  good  implements  and  with  a  good  supply  of 
manure.  They  are  therefore  compelled  to  perform  all  their  operations 
to  a  great  disadvantage;  their  small  crops  afford  no  net  profits,  and 
they  become  discouraged  and  lose  the  energy  and  enterprise  essential  to 
success.  These  causes  are  the  most  fruitful  source  of  poor  and  slip-shod 
farming  in  America.  It  is  not  very  difficult,  in  traversing  the  country, 
to  point  out  among  the  various  occupants  of  the  land,  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  premises,  such  as  are  burthened  with  heavy  debt,  from  those 
who  have  a  good  supply  of  spare  capital. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  England,  where  taxes  are  levied  on 
everything  that  a  man  wears  and  everything  that  he  eats,  and  where  the 
cultivator  must  farm  well  or  not  at  all,  the  amount  of  capital  to  begin 
with,  must  be  about  as  great  in  renting  a  farm,  as  in  buying  one  in  the 
best  farming  districts  of  our  own  country.  The  result  is,  everything  is 
done  in  the  best  manner;  and  if  farmers  are  compelled  to  farm  well  there 
or  else  become  bankrupt  and  starve,  why  may  we  not  adopt  from  choice 
the  same  advantageous  course  in  this  country, — to  lay  up  handsome  pro¬ 
fits  against  a  rainy  day, — and  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  rare  gratification 
of  feeling  able  to  give  liberally  to  charitable  or  useful  objects,  without 
deranging  one’s  financial  concerns? 

One  great  reason  why  young  (and  often  old)  farmers  are  so  poorly 
supplied  with  surplus  capital  after  buying  land,  is,  that  they  have 
never  estimated  how  much  they  will  want.  An  estimate  of  this  sort 
would  prevent  many  heavy  purchases  of  farms  and  the  entire  consump¬ 
tion  of  means, — it  would  induce  smaller  outlays  in  land,  and  larger 
expenditures  in  the  means  for  making  heavy  net  profits.  ¥e  therefore 
purpose,  by  way  of  affording  some  assistance  on  this  subject,  to  point 
out  what  a  moderate  farmer  actually  and  indispensably  requires  besides 
a  farm  .and  good  buildings. 

The  average  of  farms  in  this  country,  will  not  perhaps  exceed  one 
hundred  improved  acres  The  following  will  be  required  for  commen¬ 
cing  operations  to  advantage. 

Live  Stock. — This  will  vary  much  with  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  land,  its  connection  with  market,  &c.,  but  the  following  is  a  fair 
average,  for  fertile  land,  and  the  prices  an  average  for  different  years, 
although  lower  than  they  have  recently  been  :  ‘ 
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3  horses,  at  $100 . 

1  yoke  of  oxen . 

8  mich  cows,  $25 . 

10  steers,  heifers  and  calves 
20  pigs,  $5 


. $300 

.  100 

.  200 

.  100 

__  r  _  .  100 

100  sheep,  $2 .  200 

Poultry,  &c., .  10 

$1010 

Implements. — To  farm  economically ,  these  must  be  of  the  best  sort, 
especially  those  that  are  daily  used.  A  plow,  for  instance,  that  saves 
only  one-eighth  of  a  team’s  strength,  will  save  an  hour  a  day,  or  more 
than  twelve  days  (worth  $24,)  in  a  hundred — an  amount,  annually,  that 
would  be  well  worth  paying  freely  for  in  the  best  plow.  A  simple  hand- 
hoe, — so  well  made  that  it  shall  enable  the  laborer  to  do  one  hour’s  more 
work  daily,  will  save  twelve  days  in  a  hundred, — enough  to  pay  for 
many  of  the  best  made  implements  of  the  kind.  These  examples  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  securing  the  best. 

2  plows  fitted  for  work,  and  1  small  do . $25  00 

1  cultivator .  ?  £0 

1  harrow .  ™  5“ 

1  roller . 10  00 

1  seed  planter .  15  h0 

1  fanning  mill,  1  straw  cutter . 40  00 

1  root  si icer .,«»««»•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••* 

1  farm  wagon,  1  ox-cart,  one-horse  cart,  with  hay  racks,  &c .  180  00 

Harness  lor  three  horses . .  50  00 

1  shovel,  1  spade,  2  manure-forks.  3  hay-forks,  1  pointed  shovel.  1 
grain-shovel,  1  pick,  1  hammer,  1  wood  saw,  1  turnip-hook,  2  lad¬ 
ders,  2  sheep-shears,  2  steelyards  (large  and  small,)  1  half-bushel 
measure,  each  $1, .  20  00 

1  horse-rake . °  °° 

2  grain-cradles,  2  scythes  ...  .  A~ 

1  wheel-barrow .  "  ~ 

1  maul  and  wedges,  2  axes .  ° 

1  hay-knife,  1  ox-chain .  ° 

1  tape  line,  for  measuring  fields  and  crops .  “  ™ 

1  grindstone .  " 

1  crowbar .  2  OU 

1  sled  and  fixtures . du  uu 

Hand-hoes,  hand-rakes,  baskets,  stable  lantern,  currycomb  and 

brush,  grain-bags,  &c.,  say . . . 

$474.50 


The  addition  of  a  subsoil  plow,  sowing  machine,  mower  and  reaper, 
thrashing  machine,  horse-power  for  sawing  wood,  cutting  straw,  &c., 
would  more  than  double  the  amount,  but  young  farmers  may  hire  most 
of  these  during  the  earlier  periods  of  their  practice.  A  set  of  the  sim¬ 
pler  carpenter’s  tools,  for  repairing  implements  in  rainy  weather,  would 
soon  repay  their  cost. 

Besides  the  preceding,  the  seeds  for  the  various  farm  crops,  would  cost 
not  less  than  $75;  hired'  labor  for  one  year,  to  do  the  work  well,  would 
probably  be  as  much  as  $350 ;  and  food  for  maintaining  all  the  domestic 
animals  from  the  opening  of  spring  until  grass,  and  grain  for  horses  till 
harvest,  would  not  be  less  in  value  than  $100;  $525  in  all. 


For  domestic  animals  ... 

“  implements . 

“  seeds,  food  and  labor. 


,$1010  00 
,  474  50 

,  525  00 


That  is,  two  thousand  dollars  are  needed  the  first  year,  for  stocking 
and  conducting  satisfactorily  the  operations  of  a  good  hundred  acres  of 
improved  land ;  several  items  will  doubtless  he  supplied  or  added  to  the 
list  by  the  recollection  of  every  farmer. 

This  sum  will  no  doubt  seem  frightfully  large  to  some  who  have  never 
made  a  similar  estimate ;  we  would  therefore  request  such  to  sit  down 
and  see  how  much  they  can  reduce  the  amount,  for  vigorous  and  ener¬ 
getic  farming.  They  will  probably  he  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  the 
items  they  can  spare  without  inconvenience  or  loss;  and  the  question 
will  arise,  how  can  we  command  so  large  an  amount?  We  answer,  Buy 
smaller  farms — expend  less  in  land,  and  more  in  means  to  till  it  well. 
Much  as  we  dislike  running  into  debt,  it  is  better  to  borrow  money  for 
the  latter,  than  the  far  more  common  practice  of  borrowing  to  pay  for 
land.  For,  by  running  in  debt  for  land,  followed  by  bad  tillage,  the 
young  farmer  will  be  long  in  extricating  himself  from  a  depressing 
load;  while  on  the  contrary,  movable  capital  will  enable  him  to  perform 
every  thing  at  the  right  moment  of  time,  and  in  the  very  best  manner. 
He  will  not  be  too  poor  to  be  economical,”  but  will  often  save  much 
by  a  little  timely  outlay. 

A  single  example  will  show  the  economy  of  a  prompt  use  of  means. 
Two  farmers  had  each  sown  a  crop  of  ruta  bagas.  The  first,  who  w’as 
always  enabled  to  take  time  by  the  fore-lock,  hoed  the  young  weeds 
when  only  an  inch  high,  with  very  little  labor,  and  the  young  plants 
grew  vigorously.  The  other,  being  crowded  in  his  work  from  deficient 
calculation,  and  consequently  deficient  help,  was  compelled  to  defer  his 
hoeing  ten  days,  when  the  weeds  had  grown  six  inches  high,  and  had 
half  smothered  the  crop.  The  labor  was  more  than  triple  the  former, 
and  the  crop  greatly  inferior.  We  could  multiply  instances  of  all  kinds 
bearing  in  the  same  direction,  and  showing  that  the  farmer  who  in  his 
eagerness  to  possess  many  acres,  weakens  his  means  for  present  action, 
not  only  adopts  the  worst  kind  of  economy,  but  compels  himself  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  losing  system  for  years  to  come. 


Agricultural  Experiments. — A  great  many  valuable  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  practice  may  be  learned  from  agricultural  papers.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  farmers  remark  that  they  have  derived  more  pecuni¬ 
ary  advantage  from  a  single  article,  than  the  price  of  the  paper  for  many 
years.  But  to  prevent  disappointment,  farmers  must  always  use  their 
judgment;  circumstances  vary  so  greatly,  that  what  is  highly  beneficial 
in  one  case,  may  be  ruinous  in  another.  Great  mischief  is  done  by  loose¬ 
ness,  carelessness,  or  partiality  in  reporting  experiments;  a  single  trial 
of  a  crop,  sown,  by  guess-work,  cultivated  at  random,  and  measured  by 
a  hasty  glance  of  the  eye,  is  often  considered  decisive  by  the  inaccurate 
farmer.  He  sees  a  little,  presumes  a  great  deal,  and  jumps  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  when  perhaps  if  he  had  taken  the  twenty  other  operating  causes 
into  the  account,  there  would  have  been  no  conclusion  at  all.  Opinions 
are  sometimes  formed  and  facts  afterwards  sought  to  support  them ;  the 
report  of  such  facts  is  not  worth  the  ink  that  records  them.  It  is  no 
1  wonder  that  some  are  disheartened  by  these,  from  all  trials. 
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In  the  previous  chapter,  the  importance  of  good  farm  implements  has 
been  pointed  out,  and  a  simple  list  of  those  in  most  common  use,  furnish¬ 
ed  the  reader.  A  more  particular  notice,  with  figures,  of  those  which 
modern  improvement  has  pointed  out  as  among  the  best,  will  doubtless 
be  acceptable  to  young  farmers. 

PLOWS. 

Nothing  shows  the  improvement  of  modern  agriculture  more  conspi¬ 
cuously,  than  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  plows.  The  “  old 
plow”  is  still  used  in  many  countries,  where  farmers  do  not  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  agricultural  periodicals.  Fig.  1,  represents  the  plow  at  pre- 

sent  used  in  Mo- 
"*  rocco.  It  would 
hardly  receive  the 
premium  of  the 
State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  has 
probably  never 
been  patented.  It 
may  however  be 
Fig.  1  —Moorish  Plow  made  very  cheap¬ 

ly,  the  point  only  being  shod  with  iron.  In  the  less  civilized  regions  of 
Morocco,  the  plow  consists  only  of  a  crooked  limb  of  a  tree,  with  a  pro¬ 
jecting  branch  sharpened  to  a  point  for  scratching  up  the  ground.  The 
Moors  do  not  take  the  Agricultural  papers. 

One  of  the  best  plows  used  in  Baden,  in  Germany,  is  exhibited  by  Fig. 
2.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  best  plows  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 

(except  some  of 
them  had  a 
wheel  under  the 
beam,)  and  is 
not  unlike  the 
“  bull  plow  ” 
used  fifty  years 
ago  in  this 
country.  Thro’ 
the  genius  and 
untiring  labors 
of  Jethro  Wood 
Fig.  2.— Badris  Plow.  and  0f  those 

who  have  succeeded  him,  the  cast-plow  has  been  introduced  on  every 
farm  in  the  Union,  and  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  a  pecuniary  gain, 
in  the  aggregate,  first  and  last,  of  several  hundred  million  dollars 

A  few  engravings,  representing  some  of  the  best  modern  plows,  will 
prove  interesting  to  such  of  our  young  readers  as  are  looking  for  the 
best  forms  of  this  indispensable  implement.  Fig.  3  exhibits  Proutv  &, 
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MearsJ  Center-Draft  plow,  the  form  of  which  is  intended  for  light  or  sandy 
soil;  and  Fig.  4,  the  same  implement  varied  to  adapt  it  to  stiff  or  clayey  soils, 
giving  less  surface  of  mouldboard  and  less  friction  for  adhesive  earth.  Fig.  5, 
is  Minor  &  Horton’s  Peekskill  plow,  intended  for  both  fallows  and  stiff  soils; 
and  Fig.  6  is  Prouty  &  Mears’  plow,  constructed  with  special  reference  to  deep 

and  narrow  furrows,  and  intend¬ 
ed  for  stiff  soil.  Chase’s  Amster¬ 
dam  plow,  shown  by  Fig.  7,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  good  form  for  a  plow  to  be 
used  in  light  soils. 

These  different  modifications  of 
the  cast-iron  plow,  do  not  vary 
essentially  in  the  main  points  of 
construction,  from  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  implements  manu¬ 
factured  throughout  different  parts 

Fig.  9 — Rich’s  Side-Hill.  country. 

.  An  implement  of  simple  con- 


Fig.  10 — Michigan  Sod  and  Sub-Soil 


— sfo© 
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struction,  very  durable  when  of  good  Iron,  and  much  valued  in  many 
places  as  a  sward  plow,  is  Rich’s  cast-iron  beam  plow,  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
Rich’s  cast-beam  side-lull  plow,  is  exhibited  by  Fig.  8. 

French  and  Smith’s  celebrated  “  Sod  and  Sub-soil”  plow,  more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “  Double  Michigan ,”  is  shown  by  Fig.  10.  This 
is  a  most  valuable  implement  in  all  cases  where  deep  plowing  proves  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Nothing  is  equal  to  it  for  turning  under  sward  deeply,  or 
any  vegetable  growth  on  the  soil.  The  forward  or  small  mouldboard 
skims  the  surface,  taking  off  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  sod  and  lay¬ 
ing  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  previous  furrow ;  and  the  second  or  large  mould- 
board  turns  up  what  is  left,  and  completely  buries  the  former.  Three 
strong  horses  will  draw  this  plow  when  of  the  smaller  size,  and  will  run 
a  furrow  eight  or  nine  inches  deep;  but  the  larger  sized  plow  requires 
nearly  double  this  force,  and  will  cut  a  furrow  a  foot  deep.  The  writer 
has  used  one  which  required  three  yoke  of  oxen  to  do  it  justice,  and  in 
an  old  pasture,  beaten  down  hard,  has  turned  up  a  furrow  which  mea¬ 
sured  eleven  inches  and  a  half  as  an  average,  from  the  unplowed  surface 
down,  and  twenty  inches  from  the  top  of  the  newly  turned  earth  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow — thus  loosening  the  soil  up  eight  inches  higher 


than  it  stood  before. 

The  Michigan  plow  prepares  sod  ground  in  the  best  manner  for  plant¬ 
ing  corn,  the  mellow  soil  which  is  thrown  on  the  sod,  being  deep  enough 
to  allow  a  coat  of  manure  to  be  buried  afterwards  a  few  inches  by  means 
of  a  gang-plow. 

When  the  sub-soil  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  enrich  the  top  soil 
when  thrown  up  and  mixed  with  it,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  loosen  up 
a  deep  bed  of  mellow  earth  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  moisture,  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow  (fig.  11)  serves  a  valuable  purpose.  It  is  also  useful  for 
loosening  the  soil  to  allow  the  trench  or  Michigan  plow  to  enter  more  fully 
to  a  greater  depth. 

The  sub-soil  plow  merely  loosens  the  earth  but  does  not  turn  it  up  to 
the  surface.  It  is  made  to  follow  in  the  furrow  of  a  common  plow,  as 
shown  in  figure  12.  It  runs  much  deeper  than  the  trench  plow, 


Fig.  12— Sub-Soil  Plowikg 

with  the  same  force  of  team.  Four  horses  attached  to  a  strong  plow, 
running  in  a  furrow  seven  inches  deep,  will  loosen  the  earth  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  The  benefit  of  subsoiling  depends  essentially 
on  keeping  the  ground  well  drained ;  for  if  the  loosened  earth  is  after¬ 
wards  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  soaked  or  flooded  with  water,  it 
soon  becomes  compacted  together  again,  and  the  operation  proves  of  no 
permanent  advantage.  This  is  one  fruitful  source  of  failure. 
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HARROWS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 

The  Geddes  Harrow  is  one  of  the  best  in  use.  The  teeth  being  situa¬ 
ted  considerably  back  of  the  point  of  draught,  its  motion  is  more  even 
and  steady,  and  consequently  easier  for  the  team.  In  consequence  of  its 
vedge-form,  it  passes  obstructions  more  readily.  The  center  or  draught- 
rod  forms  a  set  of  hinges,  by  which  it  becomes 
adapted  to  uneven  ground,  or  by  which  it  may 
be  easily  lifted  to  discharge  weeds,  roots  or  oth¬ 
er  obstructions.  Or  it  may  be  doubled  back 
and  carried  easily  in  a  wagon.  The  accom¬ 
panying  figure  (Fig.  1)  renders  its  construc¬ 
tion  perfectly  intelligible  without 
further  description.  To  prevent 
its  rising  in  the  middle  as  it  has 
been  found  to  do  when  the  draught 
traces  are  as  short  as  easy  draught  fW* 
requires,  the  chain  is  attached  to 
the  bar  on  each  side,  as  shown  in  Fig-  2- 
fig.  2. 

Hanford’s  Harrow,  a  modification  of  the 
Fig.  l— The  Geddes  Harrow.  Geddes  Harrow,  differs  from  the  latter  in  the 
Qinges  operating  crosswise  instead  of  lengthwise  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
Iraught.  The  forward  and  back  part  are  each  made  a  distinct  and  solid 
piece,  connected  together  by  two  clevises  and  a  link.  In  crossing  a 

ridge  or  depression,  it  adapts 
itself  readily  to  the  surface;  or 
if  an  obstruction  should  raise 
the  forward  frame,  the  back 
one  is  not  raised  at  the  same 
moment  as  in  the  Geddes  har¬ 
row.  A  convenient  size,  in 
constructing  this  harrow,  is  to 
use  three  by  four  scantling;  to 
make  the  wings  about  five  feet 
long,  and  the  spread  about  six 
feet  across  behind.  The  brace 
of  the  forward  frame  has  three 
teeth  behind  it  on  each  side, 
and  the  back  frame  but  two, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  A 
common  clevis  causes  the  for¬ 
ward  harrow  to  rise  from  the 
ground;  it  should  be  therefore 
bent  upwards  about  two  inch¬ 
es,  as  the  cut  represents.  Such 
a  harrow  as  this  will  not  easily 
become  clogged  or  obstructed 
by  stones;  but  on  fine,  clear 
earth,  the  teeth  may  be  small¬ 
er  and  more  numerous,  with¬ 
out  inconvenience. 
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The  Scotch  or  square  harrow,  (fig.  4)  when  made  of  light  timber, 

and  numerously  furnished  with 
small  teeth,  is  a  capital  implement 
on  land  free  from  stones,  for  fine 
pulverization. 

An  improvement,  at  increased 
cost,  is  made  in  Harrow-teeth  by 
passing  the  upper  end  of  the  teeth 
through  from  below,  until  they 
reach  a  shoulder  and  washer,  when 
they  are  secured  with  a  nut  on  the 
top.  Harrows  will  run  easier,  if 
the  corners,  and  not  flat  sides  of 
the  teeth,  are  placed  foremost,  so 
as  to  cut  like  a  wedge .  We  do  not 
Fig.  4— The  Scotch  Harrow  see  why  cast-iron  teeth  for  coarse 

harrows  might  not  be  adopted,  made  flat,  and  cutting  with  the  sharp  edge. 

Cultivators. — The  form  of  the  common  one-horse  cultivator,  for 
working  all  hoed  crops,  is  well  understood ;  but  an  advantage  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  greater  variation  in  the  form  of  the  teeth,  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  soil, 
than  is  commonly 
adopted.  Fig.  5  shows 
the  usual  form  of  teeth 
made  of  steel  plates, 
and  which  are  best 
adapted  to  mellow 
ground,  kept  nearly 
free  from  weeds.  In 
foul  land,  longer  shanks 
to  the  teeth  are  requi¬ 
site,  to  prevent  clog¬ 
ging.  Where  the 

_  ground  becomes  hard, 

Fig.  5— Scotch  Scarifier.  or  where  it  is  desirable 

to  loosen  it  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  common  teeth  will  penetrate,  they 
should  have  the  form  of  the  sharp  claws  shown  in  fig.  6.  It  often  hap- 
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pens  in  ordinary  practice  that  the  one-horse  cultivator  works  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  these  two  forms  are  combined  in  the  same  implement ;  the 
claws  being  placed  forward,  where  they  will  turn  up  the  crust  in  advance 
of  the  common  flat  teeth,  and  where  they  will  be  near  the  center  of  the 
space  between  the  rows,  and  remote  from  the  roots  which  they  might 
otherwise  injure. 

The  two-horse  cultivator  has  been  found  valuable  for  preparing  invert¬ 
ed  sod  land  for  wheat,  by  pulverizing  the  surface  without  tearing  up  the 
covered  turf,  thus  diminishing  the  labor  of  preparing  fallows,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  decaying  green  crop  untouched.  Fig-  5  represents  an  English 
implement,  precisely  similar  in  operation  to  the  American  two-horse  cul¬ 
tivators,  but  made  wholly  of  iron,  and  raised  or  lowered  as  required,  by 
simply  raising  or  lowering  the  handle  which  projects  behind.  Lowering 
the  handle  throws  the  forward  and  two  back  wheels  more  immediately 
under,  and  elevates  the  teeth;  while  an  opposite  movement  allows  them 
to  sink  into  the  soil. 


Fig.  7 — Boughton’s  Thistle  Digger. 


In  land  infested  by  Canada  thistles,  or  by  other  weeds  with  deep  roots, 
Boughton’s  “  Thistle  Digger,”  fig.  7,  has  been  found  very  effective.  It 
has  a  cast-iron  cutting  blade,  (steel  would  be  better,)  made  in  the  form 
of  a  V,  the  point  running  forwards,  and  by  means  of  the  regulating 
screws,  lowered  so  as  to  shave  off  all  roots  of  weeds  and  grass  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  surface. 


PLANTERS  AND  SOWERS. 


The  modern  practice  of  planting  seeds  in  hills  or  drills  by  means  of 


machines  contrived  for  this 
purpose,  secures  two  im¬ 
portant  advantages.  They 
effect  a  great  saving  of  la¬ 
bor,  whether  used  by  hand 
or  worked  by  horse  labor ; 
and  by  the  uniform  and 
accurate  distribution  of 

seed,  give  more  u*"‘A - 

and  consequently 
crops.  The  evenn 
straightness  of  the 


or  worked  by  horse  labor ; 
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of  hoed  ciops,  planted  by  good  machines,  admits  the  closer  working  of 
the  plow  and  cultivator,  and  thus  saves  a  considerable  amount  of  hoe¬ 
ing  by  hand. 

Billings’  Coen  Planter. — (Fig.  1.)  This  is  one  of  the  best  planter8 
in  use.  It  is  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  will  plant  7  or  8  acres  in  a  day.  It 
drops  guano,  bone-dust  or  any  other  concentrated  fertilizer,  with  the 
seed,  covering  and  rolling  at  one  operation  as  fast  as  the  horse  will  walk. 
It  will  drop  in  hills  or  drills,  and  answers  well  for  sowing  corn  fodder. 
It  does  its  work  well  on  inverted  sod.  It  is  made  by  Billings  &  Bryant, 
of  South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  at  $15. 

Another  excellent  machine  proved  by  several  years’  trial,  is  Emery’s 


Planter,  (Fig  2.)  It  mea¬ 
sures  the  seed,  deposites  it  in 
hills  or  drills  at  pleasure,  drop¬ 
ping  nearly  all  kinds  of  seeds, 
corn,  beans,  carrots,  beets,  &c. 
covering  and  rolling  at  the 
same  time.  The  price  is  $14. 

A  machine  for  hand  planting, 
much  used  at  the  West,  is  that 
of  Randall  8c  Jones  (Fig.  3.) 
1'IG.  2— Emery’s  Planter.  It  plants  two  rows  (in  hills)  at 

once,  and  from  numerous  statements  of  those  who  have  tried  it,  appears 
to  be  very  successful  in  its  work.  A  man  will  plant 
eight  or  ten  acres  in  a  day.  An  acre  was  planted, 
on  trial,  in  twenty-five  minutes.  It  does  its  work 
evenly  and  neatly,  the  ground  needing  previous 
marking.  It  is  made  by  Randall  &  Jones,  Rock- 
ton,  Ill.,  and  sold  for  $10. 

Seymour’s  Broadcast  Sowing  Machine  (Fig.  4) 
is  the  best  which  has  been  extensively  tried,  for 
sowing  easily  and  evenly  any  kind  of  grain  or  grass- 
Fig.  3— Randall  &  seed,  plaster,  ashes,  lime,  guano,  or  other  pulverized 
Jones  Corn  Planter,  fertilizer.  It  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  sows  ten 
feet  wide,  and  the  quantity  may  be  made  to  vary  from  half  a  bushel  of 


plaster  to  forty  bushels  of 
lime  per  acre;  or  it  will  de¬ 
posit  any  desired  quantity  of 
seed.  The  price  is  $55,  made 
by  0.  H.  Seymour,  East 
Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

Grain  Drills,  for  sowing 
all  broadcast  crops  in  drills  a 
few  inches  apart,  and  cover- 
iug  the  seed  at  a  suitable 
Fig.  4— Seymour’s  Broadcast  Sowing  Machine,  depth,  have  effected  a  mark¬ 
ed  increase  in  grain  crops,  by  the  even  distribution  of  the  seed,  by  placing 
it  at  a  uniform  depth,  and  by  securing  wheat  crops  in  a  great  measure 
from  winter-killing.  The  two  most  widely  approved  are  Bickford  § 
Huffman's,  (fig.  5)  manufactured  at  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  and  Seymour’s,  , 
(fig.  6)  made  at  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  Horse-hoes  have  been  added 
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In  the  Register  for  1856,  a  figure  and  description  were  given  of  Allen’s 
Mower,  the  value  of  which  had  been  tested  by  observation  and  trial  of 
the  writer.  This  year,  a  similar  trial  has  been  made  of  ‘‘Wood’s  Im¬ 
provement”  on  Manny’s 
Mower,  and  the  result  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree 
favorable.  About  twelve 
acres  of  grass  were  cut,  on 
land  belonging  to  the  wri¬ 
ter,  which  had  been  re¬ 
cently  occupied,  and  was 
in  a  bad  condition  for  the 
successful  working  of  any 
Fig.  1 — Wood’s  Improved  Mowing  Machine  .  mower.  A  part  of  the 


former  crop  had  been  suffered  to  decay  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  knives 
had  to  shear  their  way  through  a  mixture  of  dead  and  living  “  June 
grass,”  mice  nests  and  clover,  the  whole  of  several  acres  more  or  less 
lodged,  and  much  of  it  badly  so.  With  all  these  difficulties,  the  mower 
was  clogged  but  few  times.  On  another  and  smoother  meadow,  mostly 
erect  timothy  grass,  it  was  not  clogged  during  several  hours’  cutting. 
The  whole  was  mowed  much  better  than  by  hand.  The  horses  moved 


slowly,  and  averaged  an  acre  per  hour — which  would  he  the  amount,  if 
four  feet  were  cut  at  each  passing,  and  the  speed  were  two  miles  per 
hour.  In  common,  every-day  work,  it  should  not  exceed  this.  The 
total  expense  paid  for  the  mowing  was  seventy-five  cents  per  acre ;  ra¬ 
king  with  a  revolver,  less  than  twenty -five  cents;  product  about  two 
tons  per  acre ;  cost  of  making  hay,  from  standing  grass,  to  winrows,  fifty 


cents  per  ton. 

Ketchum’s  Mowing  Machine,  originally  the  best,  but  now  equalled 

by  several  competitors,  has 
with  others  been  much  im¬ 
proved  of  late  years,  and  is 
worthy  of  high  recommend¬ 
ation.  Those  who  purchase 
mowing  and  reaping  ma¬ 
chines,  should  remember 
that  such  should  be  select¬ 
ed  as  not  only  evince  the 
best  contrivance  or  inven¬ 
tion,  but  which  are  also 
Fig.  2— Ketchum’s  Mowing  Machine  manufactured  in  the  best 

manner  and  of  the  best  materials.  We  have  known  some  celebrated 
machines  of  different  patents,  to  fail  because  they  were  not  well  made. 
An  important  advantage  of  mowing  machines,  is  that  they  leave  the  hay 
already  spread  for  drying,  and  obviate  the  use  of  the  hay-spreading  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  mowing  machine,  if  owned  by  the  farmer  who  uses  it,  will  enable 
him  to  cut  his  hay  at  less  than  one-third  the  cost  required  for  hand  mow¬ 
ing;  and  if  all  the  farms  in  the  Union  were  supplied,  they  would  save 
annually  over  $6,000,000,  in  cutting  the  sixteen  million  tons  grown  in  the 
States 
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HORSE  PITCH-FORK. 

This  simple  and  efficient  implement  is  now  extensively  used  in  many 
of  the  States.  It  was  described  in  the  Cultivator  in  1848,  from  which  a 
late  correspondent  (P.  P.  Peokham,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.)  made  the  first 
used  in  that  region;  he  says  there  are  now  at  least  200  in  use,  and  some 
say  they  would  not  part  with  theirs  for  $100  if  no  other  could  be  had. 
The  following  is  the  account  formerly  published  in  the  Cultivator. 

A.  is  the  head,  28  inches  long,  and  2|  inches  square,  of  white  oak,  or 

some  other  strong  wood. 
E  S  B,  is  the  handle,  5^  feet 

long,  mortised  into  the 
head,  with  an  iron  clasp 
of  band  or  hoop  iron  to 
fit  tight  over  the  head, 
and  to  extend  six  inch¬ 
es  up  the  handle,  secur¬ 
ed  by  two  good  rivets 
through  the  handle,  to 
increase  its  strength — 
Horse  Pitch-fork.  c,  C,  c,  c,  the  prongs  of 

the  fork,  made  of  good  steel,  and  of  the  right  temper,  %  an  inch  wide  at 
the  head,  and  drawn  out  tapering  to  the  point.  They  are  to  be  20  inch¬ 
es  long,  8  inches  apart  in  the  head,  with  a  burr  to  screw  them  up  tight, 
and  a  rivet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  prongs,  to  keep  the  head  from 
splitting.  E,  E,  staples,  riveted  over  the  end  prongs,  to  which  the  rope, 
F,  F,  is  to  he  attached — the  rope  to  be  drawn  together  3  feet  from  the 
head  in  the  form  of  an  A,  and  then  the  single  rope  to  extend  from  that 
over  a  tackle-block,  which  is  hung  to  a  rafter  at  the  peak  of  the  roof 
of  the  barn,  and  two  feet  over  the  side  of  the  mow,  and  thence  to  the 
bottom  of  the  door-post,  where  another  tackle-block  is  attached,  under 
which  the  rope  passes.  G,  is  a  small  rope,  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
handle,  by  which  the  fork  is  kept  level  as  it  ascends  over  the  mow.  As 
it  approaches  the  place  where  the  hay  is  to  be  left,  the  rope  should  be 
slackened  in  the  hand,  when  the  hay  will  tilt  the  fork  so  that  it  will  dis¬ 
charge  its  load  immediately.  The  fork  when  loaded,  is  raised  by  a  horse, 
which  is  attached  to  a  swingle-tree  to  which  the  rope  is  fastened,  near 
the  lower  pulley  or  tackle-block  above  mentioned.  When  the  hay  is 
discharged  from  the  fork,  back  up  the  horse  and  be  ready  for  another 
fork-full.  The  fork  is  drawn  back  by  the  small  rope.  In  this  way  forks- 
full  can  be  picked  up  nearly  as  quick  as  they  can  be  by  hand. 

A  farmer  that  has  a  large  quantity  of  hay  to  pitch,  will  more  than  get 
pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  fork  of  this  kind  in  a  single  year. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  boy  to  lead  the  horse  to  the  fork,  a  man  can  with 
ease  pitch  off  6  tons  of  hay  per  hour,  and  pitch  it  from  15  to  20  feet  high. 
On  a  trial  of  speed,  I  have  pitched  a  ton  15  feet  high  in  4  minutes.  The 
fork  does  not  cost  over  $5  without  the  blocks  and  ropes,  and  I  think 
they  can  be  had  all  together,  ready  for  putting  in  operation,  of'  Garret 
Brown,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  for  $7. 


Door  latches. — A  great  deal  of  noise  about  house  may  be  prevented 
by  keeping  latches  and  locks  properly  oiled. 
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WASHING  MACHINES. 

The  best  washing  machine  we  know  of,  is  one  the  writer  has  used  for 
ten  years  and  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  figure.  It  is  worked  by 
an  alternating  motion  of  the  handle  or  lever  A,  which  turns  on  the 

central  hinge  or  joint  B, 
pressing  the  perforated 
board  which  swings  like 
a  pendulum  within  the 
trough  by  means  of 
the  connecting  bar  C, 
against  the  grooved  side 
of  the  trough  beyond. 
Fig.  1,  is  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine;  Fig.  2, the  han¬ 
dle  and  bar  C,  detach¬ 
ed,  showing  the  notched 
end  of  the  bar,  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  space  for  the 
clothes.  The  handle 
and  bar  are  cast  iron. 
The  perforated  board 
and  its  suspending 
frame,  are  easily  lifted 
out  whenever  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  box  or  trough 
must  be  made  very 
strong,  for  the  pressure 
exerted  against  the  side  by  means  of  the  lever,  is  enormous.  At  the 
first  motion  of  the  handle,  the  pressure  is  only  five  or  six  times  as  great 
as  the  strength  of  the  person  working  it,  but  as  it  approaches  a  horizon¬ 
tal  position,  it  becomes  greater  and  greater,  precisely  like  that  of  the 
lever  printing  press.  A  little  care  is  required  in  regulating  the  quanti¬ 
ty. °f  clothes,  so  as  to  admit  the  lever  being  brought  down  to  a  level  po¬ 
sition  as  the  finishing  stroke  is  given. 

So  great  is  the.  force  of  pressure  exerted  upon  the  clothes,  by  the  last 
or  finishing  motion  of  the  lever,  that  a  boy  ten  years  old  can  work  the 
machine  with  ease,  and  it  does  not  require  more  than  one-third  the  labor 
needed  in  washing  with  the  old-fashioned  wash-board,  and  does  not 
wear  or. chafe  the  clothes  in  the  least  degree.  A  great  advantage  found 
in  working  it,  is  that  one’s  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  lever,  and  it  ac¬ 
cordingly  possesses  that  particular  superiority  of  the  application  of 
strength  found  in  rowing  a  boat,  the  only  difference  being  in  pushing  in¬ 
stead  of  pulling. 

Machines  on  this  principle  are  made  and  sold  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  are  made  too  complex,  being  encumbered  by  a  wheel 
and  needless  appendages.  The  simpler  the  better.  The  writer  used  one 
about  ten  years,  without  fifty  cents  of  repairs.  The  cost  need  not  exceed 
five  or  six  dollars. 

A  simpler,  and  an  excellent  washing  machine  is  made  by  fastening  a 
common  wash-tub  to  a  stand  made  of  a  common  plank -bottom  chair,  with  '/ j 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 
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the  backoff;  fastening  radiating  ribs  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  (that  is,  ribs 
pointing  in  every  direction  outwards  from  the  center) ;  and  then  making  a 
circular  board  just  to  fit  loosely  within  the  wash-tub,  also  with  ribs  on  the 
lower  side  radiating  from  the  center.  The  tub  has  a  perpendicular  axle  in 
the  middle  of  the  bottom,  on  which  the  circular  board  is  placed  by  means 
of  a  hole  in  its  center,  and  a  cross  horizontal  handle  is  fixed  to  the  move- 
able  circular  board,  resembling  the  handle  of  a  common  augur.  To  use 
the  machine,  clothes  and  water  are  placed  in  the  tub,  the  circular  board  is 
placed  upon  them,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  augur-like  handle,  this  board 
is  turned  backwards  and  forwards,  rubbing  the  clothes  between  the  two 
ribbed  or  grooved  faces.  The  operator’s  weight  being  naturally  thrown 
upon  the  handles,  gives  the  machine  more  efficiency.  It  is  harder  to  work 
than  the  one  last  described,  but  it  will  work  faster  and  wear  out  clothes 
rather  more  rapidly,  the  first  named  machine  “ rubbing ”  them  none  what¬ 
ever.  Two  persons,  one  at  each  end  of  the  handle,  will  work  it  quite 
easily. 


FE&D  mixer. 


Economical  farmers  cut  their  straw,  stalks  and  other  coarse  fodder 
and  mix  it  moistened  with  meal,  for  feeding  cattle  and  horses.  Cut  and 


moistened  food  is  of 
great  importance  to  hor¬ 
ses  affected  with  the 
heaves.  A  difficulty  oc¬ 
curs  in  mixing  the  meal ; 
the  water  employed  to 
make  it  adhere,  settles 
to  the  bottom,  and  feed¬ 
ing-troughs  often  be¬ 
come  thus  gradually 
filled  with  ice  in  winter. 


To  prevent  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  H.  V.  Welton 
has  constructed  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Country 
Gentleman ,  a  simple  and 
efficient  mixer  by  which 
several  bushels  of  cut 
fodder  may  be  coated 
with  moistened  meal  in 
half  a  minute,  and  leave 
no  water  at  the  bottom. 
It  operates  something 
like  a  cylinder  churn; 


Welton’s  Feed-Mixer 


the  feed  is  placed  in  a  semi-circular  trough,  and  mixed  by  re¬ 
volving  arms  turned  with  a  long  crank — a  short  one  will  not  have 
rmvar-  enough.  The  trough  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  the  edges  of 
are  fitted  into  semi-circular  grooves  made  in  the 
},  which  are  kept  to  their  places  by  cross-rods,  the  heac 
are  seen  in  the  cut.  The  arms  are  placed  near  the  ends  and  at 
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the  middle  of  the  axle,  and  only  on  one  side,  so  that  they  may  be 
turned  up  and  not  prevent  the  lid  shutting  down.  A  sheet-iron  trough 
is  found  to  be  more  easily  cleared  of  ice — it  should  be  painted — and 
a  wooden  shovel  used,  so  as  not  to  scrape  it. 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

The  ‘“'Clinton  Corn-Sheller”  has  been  in  use  many  years.  With 
two  men,  two  hundred  bushels  of  ears  may 
be  shelled  in  a  day,  or  with  a  double  hop¬ 
per,  so  as  to  shell  two  ears  at  a  time,  double 
that  amount  may  be  done  by  three  men — 
quite  an  improvement  over  the  old  mode, 
yet  in  use  in  many  places,  of  thumping  out 
the  cobs  by  the  tedious  process  of  hand  flails. 
The  price  of  this  sheller  is  from  ten  to  thir¬ 
teen  dollars.  How  much  will  be  saved  by 
it,  every  farmer  can  easily  estimate  after  he 
has  tried  it. 

There  are  several  other  corn-shellers,  of 
good  construction,  which  possess  similar  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  above. 

Smith’s  Patent  Corn -Sheller,  for  shel¬ 
ling  corn  on  a  large  scale,  is  probably  the 
best  machine  in  use.  It  is  a  horizontal 
Clinton  Corn-Sheller.  toothed  cylinder,  six  feet  long,  and  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter.  It  can  be  operated  by  water,  steam,  or  horse-pow¬ 
er,  and  hence  would  be  very  valuable  in  the  western  states,  where  Indian 
corn  is  grown  in  very  great  quantities.  “  The  ears  of  corn  are  confined 
in  the  operation  to  a  part  of  the  upper  or  rising  side  of  this  cylinder,  by 

means  of  a  cast- 
iron  concave  or  case 
extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  ma¬ 
chine;  and  the  corn 
being  shovelled  in  at 
one  end  is  driven 
through,  and  the 
cobs  discharged  at 
the  other,  while  the 
Smith’s  Patent  Corn-Sheller.  corn  falls  below,  be¬ 

ing  admitted  by  the  small  space  on  either  side  of  the  cylinder.  The 
operation  is  governed  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  discharging  end, 
which  causes  the  machine  to  discharge  the  cobs  fast  or  slow,  and  of 
course  operating  more  or  less  upon  them,  thus  securing  to  the  operator 
the  means  of  finishing  his  work.  It  is  capable  of  shelling  two  hundred 
bushels  of  ears  per  hour  with  a  two-horse  power.  Price  $45  and  $50.” 

Everything  in  its  place. — The  man  who  loses  half  an  hour  daily 
t  going  for  or  hunting  displaced  tools,  loses  150  hours  per  year,  or  about 
'  half  a  month  working  time. 


■ 
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DEDERICK-S  NEW  HAY-PRESS 

The  close  packing  of  hay 
for  market  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  object.  One  of  the 
best  machines  for  this  purpose 
is  DedericiCs  new  press,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
cut.  It  is  a  toggle  or  pro¬ 
gressive  power  press, — its 
chief  improvement  being  in 
the  parallel  arrangement  of 
the  toggles,  which  are  so  pla¬ 
ced  that  one  is  near  one  end, 
and  the  other  near  the  other 
end  of  the  follower;  and  its 
movement  cannot  have  any 
other  friction  to  overcome 
than  that  of  the  material  it  is 
pressing.  The  bulk  and  weight 
of  the  machine  are  so  greatly 
reduced  that  the  farmer  can 
now  have  the  hay  press  trans¬ 
ported  to  him  as  conveniently 
as  by  its  use  he  can  transport 
his  hay  to  market.  It  is  work¬ 
ed  by  a  horse  upon  a  capstan — 
requiring  him  to  make  only  5 
or  6  circles  on  a  7  foot  sweep  to 
make  a  bale.  With  2  men  and 
a  horse,  it  will  bale  from  5  to  8 
Dederick’s  Hay-Press  tons  of  hay  per  day.  Price$100 

to  $175,  according  to  size.  Made  by  Wm.  Deering'Si  Co.  of  Albany. 


WOOD’S  PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


Wood’s  Patent  Steam-Engine. 


in  England  where 
iron-work  and  coal  are 
cheap,  and  horse-labor 
dear,  the  steam  engine 
has  long  since  become 
an  essential  machine 
on  nearly  every  large 
farm.  Its  increased 
perfection  and  econo¬ 
my  of  fuel,  are  facili¬ 
tating  its  gradual  in¬ 
troduction  among  the 
larger  farmers  of  this 
country. 

A.  N.  Wood  &  Co. 
of  Eaton,  Madison  Co., 1 
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N.  Y.,  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  their  manufacture  of  small 
and  portable  engines,  suited  to  farm  purposes.  A  Kentucky  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  (J.  A.  Humphreys,)  who  has  one  of 
Wood’s  eight-horse  powers,  has  found  it  of  great  value,  consuming  four 
barrels  of  water  and  only  a  fourth  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  a  day.  One 
person  runs  the  engine,  keeping  up  the  fire,  oiling  the  parts,  and  doing 
all  else  necessary,  with  great  ease.  It  never  gets  out  of  order,  and 
“works  with  the  regularity  and  precision  of  a  patent-lever  watch.” 
One-third  of  its  power  will  cut  up  a  four-horse  load  of  straw  in  22  min¬ 
utes — it  crushes  and  grinds  for  cattle  food,  thirty  bushels  of  corn  in  the 
ear,  per  hour.  It  thrashes  grain  with  great  success.  It  is  also  to  be 
used  on  a  portable  saw-mill. 

An  engine  of  2§  horse  power  weighs  1500  lbs.  and  costs  $225;  a  4 
horse  power  weighs  2000  lbs. ,  costing  $340 ;  and  an  8  horse  engine  weighs 
4500  lbs.  and  costs  $680.  These  engines  are  easily  drawn  (on  trucks 
fitted  to  them)  from  one  place  to  another,  but  are  always  stationary 
when  in  use.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  any  locomotive 
steam-power  can  be  used  for  plowing,  on  account  of  the  power  lost  in 
moving  so  heavy  a  body  over  a  soft  surface ;  and  plowing  with  a  station¬ 
ary  machine  would  be  difficult  from  the  great  weight  required  for  its 
firm  and  steady  action.  Some  new  mode  of  pulverizing  the  earth  may 
be  however  devised,  which  shall  be  well  adapted  to  the  application  of 
steam-power. 

One  great  advantage  of  steam  for  farm  purposes,  is  that  no  food  is 
consumed  when  it  is  not  working.  Limited  farmers  will  usually  have 
enough  spare  horse-power  at  certain  seasons  to  do  their  stationary  work; 
but  those  who  occupy  hundreds  of  acres  will  doubtless  find  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  being  able  at  any  time  to  turn  on  an  eight  or  ten  horse  force, 
for  threshing,  grinding,  cutting  straw,  sawing  wood,  &c.  &c. 


VOSE’S  OX  YOKE. 

In  this  yoke,  the  neck-blocks  are  separate  from  the  beam,  and  are  at- 
tached  to  it  by  strong  bolts  in  iron  sockets.  The  block  thus  turns  with 


Vose’s  Ox-Yoke 

the  animal’s  neck,  and  does  not  chafe.  Both  oxen  always  draw  the 
same,  if  one  falls  behind  the  other,  unless  the  bolt  is  varied  from  the  cen- 
'  ter  purposely  in  different  holes,  to  favor  a  weak  animal.  The  length  of  ‘ 

- 
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the  yoke  may  be  also  thus  varied,  for  different  purposes.  The  hows  are 
said  to  last  much  longer  by  the  diminished  side  stress  upon  them.  It  is 
manufactured  by  ¥m.  Deering  &  Co.,  Albany,  for  $6. 


CIDER  MILLS  FOR  VINEGAR  FACTORIES. 


The  manufacture  of  cider  for  conversion  to  vinegar  and  for  culinary 
purposes,  (for  we  cannot  recommend  it  fermented  to  an  intoxicating 


Krauser’s  Cider-Mill  and  Press. 


drink)  is  a  desirable  ob¬ 
ject,  and  as  these  purpo¬ 
ses  usually  require  but 
moderate  quantities — 
from  the  less  valuable 
apples  of  the  orchard — 
small  or  portable  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  contrived  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

One  of  these  mills  is 
Krauser’s,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cut.  The 
apples  after  being  grated 
fine,  fall  into  the  vat  be¬ 
neath,  and  are  then  im¬ 
mediately  transferred  to 
the  press  shown  at  the 
end. of  the  frame.  It  is 
said  that  two  men  with  A 
this  machine  will  make  JA 
8  or  10  barrels  of  cider  A 
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in  a  day.  It  is  much  used  and  approved  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
sold  by  R.  H.  Pease  of  Albany,  for  $40. 

Hickok’s,  also  a  Pennsylvania  mill,  is  a  strong  and  compact  machine, 
and  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  use. 

Emery's  mill  is  a  remarkably  well  made,  neat  and  efficient  one,  and 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  power  of  its  press.  It  will  grate  with  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  fine  or  coarse  as  desired.  It  may  be  worked  by  one  or  two 
men.  Its  weight  is  about  three  hundred  pounds,  and  it  is  made  for  $45. 

The  great  value  of  apples  for  feeding  stock  through  winter,  besides 
those  intended  for  market  as  well  as  for  baking,  stewing,  pies,  &c.,  have 
very  properly  superseded  the  supposed  necessity  of  converting  them  in¬ 
to  hurtful  drinks;  and  hand-mills,  such  as  those  now  described,  are  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

The  improvement  of  farm  machines  and  tools  within  the  last  fifty  years 
has  probably  enabled  the  farmer  to  effect  twice  as  much  work  with  the 
same  force  of  horses  and  men.  Plows  turn  up  the  soil  deeper,  more 
evenly  and  perfectly,  and  with  greater  ease  of  draught;  hoes  and  spades 
have  become  lighter  and  more  efficient ;  grain,  instead  of  being  beaten 
out  by  the  slow  and  laborious  work  of  the  flail,  is  now  showered  in  tor¬ 
rents  from  the  threshing  machine;  horse-rakes  accomplish  singly  the 
work  of  many  men  using  the  old  hand-rake;  twelve  to  twenty  acres  of 
ripe  grain  are  neatly  cut  in  one  day  with  a  two-horse  reaper;  wheat  drills, 
avoiding  the  tiresome  drudgery  of  sowing  by  hand,  are  materially  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  the  wheat  crop;  while  a  few  farmers  are  making 
a  large  yearly  saving  by  the  application  of  horse-power  to  sawing  wood, 
churning,  driving  washing-machines,  and  even  to  ditching.  A  celebra¬ 
ted  English  farmer  has  lately  accomplished  even  more ;  for,  by  means  of 
a  steam-engine  of  six-horse  power,  he  drives  a  pair  of  mill-stones  for 
grinding  feed,  thrashes  and  cleans  grain,  elevates  and  bags  it,  pumps 
water  for  cattle,  cuts  straw,  turns  the  grindstone,  and  drives  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  through  pipes  for  irrigating  his  fields ;  and  the  waste  steam  cooks 
the  food  for  his  cattle  and  swine — all  this  work  being  performed  in  a  first- 
rate  manner. 

Now  these  improvements  were  mainly  effected  through  the  knowledge 
of  mechanical  principles,  and  many  of  them  would  doubtless  have  been 
sooner  achieved  and  better  perfected  if  these  principles  had  been  well 
understood  by  farmers;  for,  constantly  using  the  machines  themselves, 
they  could  have  perceived  just  what  defects  existed,  and,  by  under¬ 
standing  the  reasons  of  those  defects,  have  been  able  to  suggest  the 
remedies  in  a  better  manner  than  the  mere  manufacturer.  More¬ 
over.  as  the  introduction  of  what  is  new  and  valuable  depends  greatly 
upon  the  call  for  them,  farmers  would  have  been  prepared  to  decide 
with  more  confidence  and  certainty  upon  their  real  merits,  and  thus 
to  increase  and  cheapen  the  supply  of  the  best,  and  to  reject  the 
worthless. 

One  great  reason  that  farm  implements  are  still  so  imperfect,  is,  that 
the  farmers  themselves  do  not  fully  understand  what  is  needed,  and  how 
much  may  be  yet  accomplished.  They  have  not  enough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  mechanics  to  qualify  them  for  judging  of  the  merits  of 
^  new  machines;  and,  being  afraid  of  imposition,  often  reject  what  is 
reallv  valuable,  or  else,  being  pleased  with  a  fine  appearance,  are  easily 
deceived  with  empty  pretensions. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE. 


LAYING  OUT  AND  PLANTING  A  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

HE  frequent  failure  in  attempts  to  raise  good  fruit,  is 
-L  mainly  owing  to  a  want  of  systematic  and  labor-saving 
culture.  The  owner  of  a  piece  of  ground  procures  a 
few  trees,  and  sticks  them  into  the  earth  wherever  he 
can  find  a  vacant  space,  and  without  any  previous  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  soil.  The  work  is  generally  perform- 
ed  in  quite  a  superficial  manner.  He  is  unwilling  to 
“  incur  the  expense  of  digging  very  large  holes  and  of 
filling  them  with  enriching  composted  materials.  The  trees  are  mostly 
placed  where  they  cannot  be  efficiently  and  economically  cultivated,  and, 
as  an  inevitable  result,  grass  and  weeds  choke  them,  so  that  if  they  sur¬ 
vive  removal,  they  make  but  little  growth  for  years,  and  when  they  bear, 
the  fruit  is  small,  imperfect,  and  deficient  in  flavor.  The  owner  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  flattering  stories  he  has  heard  and  read  about  delicious 
fruit,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be  brought  forward  on 
young  trees,  are  all  chimera,  and  only  invented  to  effect  the  sale  of  the 
trees  by  the  nurseryman. 

This  treatment,  and  this  result,  in  some  modification  or  other,  are  far 
more  frequent  than  the  more  favorable  exceptions.  No  wonder,  that  in 
spite  of  the  myriads  of  trees  that  are  sold  from  the  nurseries,  there  is 
still  but  little  good  fruit,  and  so  few  who  are  successful  cultivators. 

We  can  hardly  expect  our  landowners  generally  to  resort  to  the  toil 
and  cost  of  keeping  all  their  trees  in  perfect  order,  by  means  of  spading, 
hoeing,  trenching,  and  other  hand  labor.  And  even  when  performed,  it 
often  but  partially  accomplishes  its  object,  for  small  spaded  circles,  six 
or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  do  not  extend  their  benefits  sufficiently  to  the 
roots  of  trees  which  often  spread  over  an  area  ten  times  the  size — the 
roots  being  usually  about  as  long  as  the  stem  and  branches,  and  extend¬ 
ing  in  every  direction — so  that  a  tree  sixteen  feet  high  probably  throws 
the  network  of  its  roots  over  a  circle  two  rods  in  diameter. 

The  only  true  way,  therefore,  for  all  who  would  have  the  very  best 
of  fruit,  and  obtain  it  economically,  is  to  devote  a  lot  of  ground  exclu¬ 
sively  to  fruit  trees,  and  do  all  the  work  of  preparing  the  ground  and  of 
its  subsequent  tillage,  by  horse  labor. 

In  selecting  and  setting  apart  such  a  lot,  the  first  question  that  arises 
is.  “how  much  ground  need  I  devote  to  this  purpose?” 

To  enable  every  one  to  answer  this  question  understandinglv,  we  fur¬ 
nish  the  accompanying  plan  of  an  acre-fruit-garden ,  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  and  disposition  of  the  trees  of  each  kind.  It  is  represented  as  a 
square,  but  may  be  varied  in  form  to  an  oblong  shape,  only  planting 
about  the  same  number  of  trees  in  fewer  or  more  rows,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  is  so  arranged  that  although  the  trees  are  of  different  sizes  and 
at  different  distances,  the  rows  run  both  ways,  and  admit  readily  of 
horse -cultivation.  The  plums  are  placed  in  a  row  at  one  side,  in  order 
that  pigs  and  poultry  may  be  confined  exclusively  among  them  during 
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of  the  curculio,  which  proves  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
for  its  destruction;  and  in  connection  with  knocking  on  sheets,  will  af¬ 
ford  good  crops  under  any  circumstances,  if  fully  and  efficiently  applied. 
A  movable  or  hurdle  fence,  separating  the  plums  from  the  rest  of  the 
trees,  renders  the  remedy  many  times  more  efficient  than  if  these  ani¬ 
mals  were  allowed  the  whole  range  of  the  fruit  garden.  In  some  places, 
where  the  curculio  is  particularly  destructive,  cherries  and  early  apples 
are  also  attacked;  in  which  case,  as  these  fruits  are  next  to  the  plum 
row,  all  may  be  included  in  the  pig-yard  if  desired. 

Autumn  and  winter  apples  are  not  required  in  an  enclosure  of  this 
kind,  and  the  early  sorts  are  placed  here  only  to  protect  them  from  be¬ 
ing  stolen,  besides  the  reason  last  named. 

Pears  may  be  planted  with  standards  and  dwarfs  together  in  the  same 
row,  the  dwarfs  bearing  and  flourishing  while  the  others  are  coming  for¬ 
ward  ;  or  they  may  he  placed  in  separate  rows.  The  peaches,  if  in  rows 
twenty  feet  apart,  and  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  the  row,  will  have  quite 
enough  room  at  any  age,  provided  the  long  limbs  are  thinned-in  from  the 
outside  every  two  or  three  years.  With  this  care,  apples  may  he  planted 
much  nearer  than  usual.  None  of  the  trees  stand  on  exact  squares;  the 
importance  of  preserving  straight  rows  for  cultivation  being  greater  than 
the  form  of  the  space  occupied  by  each  tree.  When  rows  are  wide  apart, 
less  room  is  needed  in  the  rows. 
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Plums. 


Cherries. 


Early  apples. 


Standard  and 
dwarf  pears. 


Peaches. 


Haapherrles. 

Gooseberries. 

Currants, 

Grapes. 


Plan  of  Fruit  Garden. 

By  the  arrangement  we  have  here  planned,  the  following  trees  may  he 
planted  on  an  acre,  namely: 

15  plum  trees . 1  ro 

16  cherry  trees . 2  “ 

8  early  apples . 1  “ 

16  standard  pears, 

29  dwarf  do 


.1 

row, 

occupying 

20  feet- 
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26 
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48  peach  trees . 

45  raspberry  . . 

45  gooseberry  . 

45  currant .... 

10  native  grapes . . . 


.3  rows,  occupying  60  feet- 

l  tt  it  4  tt 

1  C tt  4  “ 

.1  u  u  4  u 

l  tc  ((  12  (( 


-13  feet  in  the  row. 

4  u  <( 

4  te  ti 

4  it  u 

20  “  “ 


In  all  132  trees,  besides  the  raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
grapes. 

As  every  cultivator  would  make  a  different  selection,  and  as  we  have 
elsewhere  given  carefully  made  lists,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  occupy 
space  at  present  on  this  subject,  except  to  remark  that  varieties  ripen¬ 
ing  in  succession  should  be  sought,  when  a  family  supply  is  the  object. 

It  may  occur  to  some  as  an  objection,  that  too  much  space  is  given  to 
cherry  trees.  There  will  be,  however,  a  decided  advantage  from  the 
abundance  of  light  and  air  for  the  trees,  in  diminishing  the  tendency  to 
rot  in  the  fruit,  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  in  cherry  culture. 
More  room  is  given  for  the  dwarf  pear  than  usual,  on  account  of  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  standards. 

All  kinds  of  trees  may  be  made  to  conform  in  some  degree  to  the 
room  allotted  to  them  by  thinning  in  the  exterior  occasionally. 

We  should  have  stated  before  that  each  side  of  a  square  acre,  is  about 
209  feet,  and  that  the  preceding  measurements  of  distances  will  all  come 
out  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 

There  are  many  who  would  like  a  larger  fruit  garden.  We  according¬ 
ly  give  the  following  numbers  and  distances,  the  mode  of  arrangement 
being  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  plan — and  each  side  of  the  two-acre 
lot  being  295  feet. 

40  plums,  nectarines  )0  •  .in  *  i.  -ic  *  *  • 

and  apricots,  $  2  rows>  0CCUPylnS  40  feet>  15  m  r°w. 
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native  grapes. . . 
Strawberry  bed, 

....1  “ 

13  feet  wide, 

“  10  “ 
295  feet  long. 

20 

tt 

The  grapes  are  near  the  wall  or  fence,  and  having  the  strawberry  bed 
and  small  bushes  in  front,  are  not  shaded. 

A  full  garden  of  this  size,  furnishes  290  trees,  10  grape  vines  on  a 
trellis,  and  216  raspberry,  currant,  and  gooseberry  bushes — with  ample 
space  for  a  strawberry  bed,  a  portion  of  which  should  be  prepared  each 
year  for  planting  new,  say  four  feet  wide,  which  will  leave  8  feet  for  bear¬ 
ing  beds,  an  1  give  new  plantations  every  third  year. 

Having  now  stated  the  size  and  contents  of  the  fruit  garden,  which  may 
be  freely  varied  at  pleasure,  the  next  thing  is  to  prepare  the  ground. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  but  very  few  pieces  of  land  that  are  not 
benefitted  by  underdraining ;  and  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  wherev¬ 
er  the  water  will  stand  in  a  post-hole,  dug  in  the  wettest  season  of  the 
t  year,  underdraining  should  be  thoroughly  performed  before  planting 
trees.  Ditches,  at  least  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  should  run  down  the- 
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slope  in  the  steepest  direction,  and  unless  the  soil  is  very  porous,  be  not 
more  than  two  rods  apart  each.  If  fitted  with  tile,  which  is  best,  or 
stone,  which  is  next  best,  or  with  brush  from  cedar,  pitch-pine,  white- 
oak,  locust,  &c.,  which  will  answer  a  good  purpose  when  but  little  wa¬ 
ter  is  to  drain  off,  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
extend  themselves  without  being  drowned  in  stagnant  water  at  wet  times, 
and  which  is  a  frightful  source  of  stunted  and  diseased  trees,  and  bad 
and  scabby  fruit. 

Next,  the  soil  should  be  subsoiled  and  trench-plowed  several  times, 
accompanied  with  repeated  applications  of  manure,  (except  on  the  richest 
natural  soils,)  until  all  is  thoroughly  worked  together  to  a  good  depth. 
If  this  could  be  done  six  months  or  a  year  before  the  trees  are  planted,  so 
that  all  may  become  well  diffused  together,  it  would  be  best,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  essential,  provided  the  harrow  is  thoroughly  and  repeatedly 
used  in  breaking  and  mixing  the  manure  with  the  earth. 

The  trees  are  then  planted  as  already  designated ;  and  then  comes  the 
most  important  operation  of  all ,  namely,  keeping  the  whole  surface  clear 
and  mellow  among  the  trees,  as  long  as  they  are  expected  to  bear  good 
fruit.  When  the  trees  are  quite  young,  two  or  three  rows  of  carrots, 
potatoes,  beans,  or  turnips,  may  be  raised  between  the  more  remote 
rows,  but  never  within  six  feet  of  any  tree  ;  for  the  roots  of  even  very 
young  trees  extend  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  fine  roots  of  the  crops  al¬ 
ready  named,  several  feet  besides,  and  they  soon  interfere  with  each 
other,  and  retard  the  trees.  After  the  trees  become  a  few  years  of  age, 
it  is  best  to  keep  the  whole  surface  perfectly  clean  and  mellow ,  by  the 
plow,  harrow  and  cultivator,  using  the  two  latter  nearest  the  roots.  As 
the  rows  may  be  worked  both  ways,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  keep  such 
a  garden  as  this  clean,  than  an  equal  area  of  corn  or  potatoes,  because 
the  trees  are  less  frequent  than  the  hills  of  corn  and  potatoes.  A  very 
few  dollars  annually  will  be  the  entire  cost  of  cultivation. 

The  rapid  growth  made  by  such  a  cultivation,  on  so  well  prepared 
and  well  cultivated  a  piece  of  ground,  as  compared  with  that  made  in 
ordinary  cases,  will  be  absolutely  astonishing.  Not  less  so  will  be  the 
quickness  with  which  many  trees  will  begin  to  supply  crops  of  fruit,  as 
well  as  the  high  quality,  great  size,  beautiful  appearance,  and  heavy 
crops  of  that  fruit. 

There  are  some  instances  where  the  high  cultivation  given  to  the  soil 
must  not  be  continued  after  mid-summer.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  with  the  pear ,  which,  if  continuing  to  grow  late  in  the  season,  is 
subject  to  the  malady  known  as  the  frozen-sap  blight.  If  therefore, 
cultivation  is  suspended  early,  the  thrifty  shoots  will  ripen  their  wood  in 
time,  and  the  hardiness  and  vigor  of  the  tree  will  exceed  such  as  have 
had  no  thrifty  growth  at  all.  The  same  treatment  to  some  extent,  should 
be  given  to  the  peach  tree. 

The  cost  of  preparing  and  cultivating  an  acre  of  land,  aswc  have  pro¬ 
posed,  will  he  almost  incomparably  less  than  where  all  is  done  by  hand. 
The  following  will  approach  a  correct  estimate: 

Underdraining  an  acre  of  land,  at  intervals  two  rods  apart.  .$25  00 
.  Subsoiling  twice,  trench  plowing  four  times,  and  harrowing 

25  times . 22  00 

100  loads  manure,  and  drawing,  say . .  50  00 


$97  00 
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This  expenditure  will  probably  be  returned,  as  an  average,  at  least 
every  year,  in  the  increased  value  of  the  crop,  after  the  first  five  years 
of  growth. 

The  annual  expense  of  cultivating  such  a  fruit  garden,  would  be  about 
as  follows: 

Plowing,  once  in  spring  to  break  up  the  settled  earth . $2  00 

Cultivating  with  horse,  or  harrowing  six  times .  3  00 

Whole  annual  cost . $5  00 


LAYING  OUT  ORCHARDS. 


We  have  often  observed  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  and  perplexity 
in  measuring  off  and  laying  out  orchards,  from  a  want  of  accuracy  at  the 
commencement.  If  the  rows  are  begun  crooked,  stake  after  stake  may 
be  altered,  without  being  able  to  form  straight  lines,  and  with  only  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  confusion.  If  the  first  tree,  in  a  row  of  fifty,  be  placed  only 
six  inches  out  of  the  way ,  and  be  followed  as  a  guide  for  the  rest,  the 
last  one  will  deviate  fifty  times  six  inches,  or  twenty-five  feet  from  a 
right  line,  even  if  the  first  error  is  not  repeated.  We  have  seen  large 
apple  orchards  with  rows  nearly  as  crooked  as  this.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  deformed  appearance  to  the  eye,  they  prove  exceedingly  inconvenient 
every  time  the  crooked  space  between  the  rows  was  plowed,  and  every 
time  the  ground  was  planted  and  cultivated  with  crops  in  rows. 
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Fig.  1 — Common  or  Square  Arrangement 
The  most  simple  and  convenient  arrangement  for  orchards  in  all  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  is  in  squares,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  But  planters  are  often  puz¬ 
zled  to  know  how  to  lay  out  such  orchards  with  trees  at  equal  distances 
throughout,  and  in  perfectly  straight  rows.  The  easiest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  mode  is  first  to  measure  off  one  side  along  the  boundarv,  with  a 
chain  or  tape-line  (a  chain  is  best,,)  and  drive  in  a  stake  perpendicularly 
at  equal  distances,  (say  two  rods  or  33  feet,)  in  a  straight  line ,  and  at 
a  proper  distance  from  the  fence  for  the  first  row  of  trees.  Then  mea¬ 
sure  off  each  end  in  the  same  way ;  and  between  the  two  last  stakes  in 
these  end  rows,  form  another  line  of  stakes  like  the  first,  which  will  be 
parallel  and  opposite  to  it.  The  more  accurately  the  measuring  is  done, 
the  less  labor  will  be  required  in  rectifying  smalf errors— no  stake  should 
stand  half  an  inch  out  of  a  straight  line.  These  rows  are  represented  by 
the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i.  Then  measure  off  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  a  and  a.  driving  in  a  small  stake  or  peg  at  each  distance  of  two 
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rods;  and  then  in  the  same  way  between  b  b,  c  c,  &c.  If  accurately 
done,  these  will  all  form  perfectly  straight  rows.  The  holes  may  then 
be  dug  without  the  least  difficulty  or  embarrassment,  and  the  trees  set 
out.  But  a  difficulty  arises, — as  the  stakes  must  be  removed  in  digging 
the  holes;  this  is  at  once  obviated  by  the  plan  here  proposed,  by  placing 
the  tree  in  a  line  with  the  row  of  stakes  on  one  side,  and  with  the  newly 
set  trees  on  the  other,  as  the  holes  are  successively  dug,  and  the  trees  set. 

These  directions  may  seem  quite  simple,  but  for  want  of  being  gen¬ 
erally  understood,  a  great  many  crooked  lines  of  trees  are  seen  through 
the  country. 

The  second  mode  of  arranging  trees  is  in  the  old  quincunx  form  (fig.  2) 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  squares  laid  off  diagonally,  and 
has  no  special  advantage  to  recommend  it  except  novelty. 
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Fig.  2— Old  Quincunx  Order. 

The  hexagonal  or  modern  quincunx,  (fig.  3)  possesses  two  important 
advantages.  One  is  its  more  picturesque  appearance,  and  its  consequent 
fitness  for  proximity  to  ornamental  plantations;  and  the  other  is  its 
********** 
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Fig  3 — Hexagonal  or  Modern  Quincunx. 


greater  economy  of  space,  as  the  trees  are  more  evenly  distributed  over 
the  ground.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  where  each  tree  stands  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  circle  surrounded  at  equal  distances  by  six  other  trees,  and  each 
single  circle  leaves  but  little  vacant  space  beyond  it.  If  cultivated  with 
horses,  the  furrows  may  be  drawn  in  three  different  directions,  instead  of 
only  two  as  in  the  square  arrangement. 

One  principal  reason  why  the  hexagonal  mode  is  so  little  adopted,  is 
the  supposed  difficulty  in  laying  out  the  ground.  But  like  many  other 
apparent  difficulties,  it  becomes  very  simple  and  easy  when  once  under¬ 


stood. 

To  lay  off  a  piece  of  ground  for  this  purpose,  measure  off  one  side  of 
the  field  at  equal  distances,  as  already  described  for  squares,  as  at  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  fig.  4.  These  distances  must  be  the  distance  apart  at  which  the 
trees  are  to  stand,  because  they  form  the  sides  of  the  equilateral  trian¬ 
gles  into  which  the  whole  ground  becomes  divided.  The  next  thing  is  ' 
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to  find  the  distances,  a,  f,  g,  for  the  line  of  trees  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  mentioned  row.  An  arithmetician  will  easily  determine  this,  for 
the  triangle  b  a  f,  being  a  right  one,  the  square  of  b  a  (which  is  33  feet,) 


/ 


e 


a 


subtracted  from  the  square  of  b  f  (which  is  66  feet)  will  leave  the  square 
of  a  f,  the  root  of  which  extracted  will  give  the  distances  a  f,  f  g,  &c., 
which  is  67  feet  and  half  an  inch.  Divide  this  and  the  opposite  side  of 
the  field,  therefore,  into  distances  of  57  feet  and  half  an  inch,  and  the 
side  opposite  the  first,  at  33  feet  distances,  and  proceed  to  stake  off  all 
intermediate  intersections,  as  described  for  squares.  If  the  distances  are 
less  than  83  feet,  as  they  would  be  for  any  other  kind  of  fruit  trees,  a 
corresponding  proportion  is  of  course  to  be  taken,  and  which  is  easily 
determined  as  above. 


MULCHING  AND  DEEP  PLANTING. 


A  common  rule,  in  directions  for  transplanting  trees,  is  to  place  them 
at  the  same  depth  as  they  stood  before  removal.  But  the  reasons  are 
not  always  well  understood.  Tlie  chief  difficulty  that  occurs  from  deep 
planting,  (fig.  1)  is  from  placing  the  roots  so  far  down  that  they  must 
enter  the  hard  cold  subsoil,  and  become  subjected  to  a  degree  of  wetness 
to  which  the  upper  soil  is  not  incident. 

The  opposite  extreme,  or  shallow  planting,  is  much  better,  provided 
>ts  are  well  covered,  even  if  a  considerable  mound  is  rais 
r  in  this  instance,  the  roots  have  an  opportunity  of  e^ 


mrough  the  richer,  drier  and  warmer  top  sou,  made  deeper  by 
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dition  to  the  surface.  The  advantages  of  mulching  are  thus  obtained, 
which  owes  much  of  its  efficacy  to  the  facility  it  offers  for  roots  to  draw 
nourishment  from  the  upper  soil.  But  as  roots  quickly  extend  over 
much  breadth  of  surface,  the  mound  must  be  wide,  and  not  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  a  mere  hillock  at  the  foot  of  the  stem,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  3. 


Fig.  l. 


Fig.  2. 


A  mistaken  notion  and  consequent  error  in  practice  commonly  pre¬ 
vails,  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  roots  of  young  trees.  The  writer 
has  found  that  manure  placed  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet  from  young 
peach  trees,  which  were  scarcely  eight  feet  high,  very  sensibly  affected 
them,  more  than  doubling  the  growth  of  the  shoots.  We  may  hence  in- 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4, 


fer  that  roots  extend,  on  an  average,  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  tree;  that  is,  a  tree  ten  feet  high,  has  a  circle  of  roots  about  twenty 
feet  in  diameter.  Hence,  manuring  or  mulching  such  a  tree  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  3,  with  the  circumscribed  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  while  the 
roots  actually  extend  from  a  to  b,  is  a  total  failure.  Banking  up  such  a 
tree  to  exclude  mice  (a  perfectly  effectual  remedy)  is,  on  the  contrary, 
attended  with  no  injurious  effect  whatever,  other  than  what  may  be  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  bark  of  the  stem,  as  the  great  mass  of  the  roots  remain  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  same  depth  as  before.  A  neighbor  who  intended  to  apply 
his  ashes  to  his  large  bearing  apple  orchard,  innocently  inquired  “how 
large  a  heap  he  should  place  at  the  foot  of  each  tree,”  and  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised  when  informed  that  if  he  expected  the  roots  to  receive  the  1 
the  ashes  should  be  sown  broadcast  or  nearly  so;  and  nothing  ii 
common  than  similar  misapprehensions  of  practice 
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DWARF  PEAR  TREES. 

A  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  val 
ue  of  dwarf  pears,  or  pears 
budded  on  the  French  quince 
stock,  and  kept  in  the  form  of 
small  trees.  Some  persons  re¬ 
gard  them  as  short 
lived  and  unprofit¬ 
able,  and  unwor¬ 
thy  of  general  cul¬ 
tivation;  while  oth¬ 
ers  prefer  them  to 
pears  on  pear 
roots. 

There  are  seve¬ 
ral  reasons  for  this 
difference  of  opin¬ 
ion,  but  the  chief 
one  is  the  too  com¬ 
mon  practice  of 
classing  the  two 
kinds  of  trees  and 
their  management 
together,  without 
discrimination. — 

Dwarfs  are  garden 
trees,  needing  high 
culture,  generous 
manuring,  and  ju¬ 
dicious  pruning; 
there  are  but  few 
sorts  of  the  pear 
that  fully  succeed 
on  quince  stocks; 
and  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  working  of 
so  many  sorts  as 
dwarfs,  and  an  en¬ 
tire  neglect  of  their 
proper  cultivation, 
has  resulted  in  fre¬ 
quent  failure  and 
disbelief  in  their 
success.  Properly 
selected  and  man¬ 
aged,  pears  grown 
as  dwarfs  come 
soon  into  bearing, 
the  fruit  is  easily 
gathered,  they  re¬ 
quire  little  room, 
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and  will  continue  to  flourish  for  many  years.  The  following  varieties 
have  been  proved  by  long  trial  to  succeed  well  on  the  quince: — Duchess 
of  Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre 
Diet,  Easter  Beurre,  Glout  Morceau,  White  Doyenne,  Beurre  d’Amalis, 
and  Buffum.  There  are  several  other  sorts  that  promise  well  so  far, 
among  which  are  Osband’s  Summer,  Tyson,  Stevens’  Genesee,  Rostiezer, 
Brandywine,  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  &c. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  exact  portrait  of  a  dwarf  tree  of 
the  A.ngouleme  pear,  standing  on  the  grounds  of  J.  J.  Smith,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  (editor  of  the  Horticulturist,)  as  it  appeared  last  autumn  when 
loaded  with  fruit.  It  was  set  out  four  years  before  with  several  others 
now  bearing  equally  well,  and  of  the  same  age,  and  was  then  one  year 
from  the  bud. 


NOTES  ON  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Inconsistencies  in  Cultivation. — The  disposition,  habit,  fashion,  or 
other  cause  of  neglecting  the  culture  of  fruit  trees,  is  so  common,  that 
we  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  evil  is  thoroughly  reformed. 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  common  determination  to  give  them  the  last 
chance,  .of  all  cultivated  crops.  A  row  of  currants,  for  example,  is 
planted  in  a  garden;  it  will  indeed  bear  well  with  neglect;  but  an  annual 
manuring  and  thinning  out  of  old  wood,  would  at  least  triple  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  and  improve  its  quality.  The  row  of  currants  will  furnish 
a  daily  supply  of  refreshing  fruit  to  the  table  for  months  together;  why 
should  its  culture  then  be  totally  neglected,  when  a  row  of  corn  by  its 
side  of  equal  length,  that  will  supply  only  a  single  feeding  to  a  pen  of 
swine,  is  most  carefully  manured,  watched,  plowed  and  hoed?  We  have 
not  unfrequently  seen  farmers,  who  after  expending  a  quarter  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  each  on  a  young  orchard  of  trees  and  in  carefully  setting  them  out, 
would  destroy  one  half  by  choking  them  with  a  crop  of  oats  or  clover, 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  use  of  the  small  strip  of  land  a 
few  feet  wide  in  the  row,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  clean  and  culti¬ 
vated.  The  same  men  would  regard  it  as  insanity  to  plant  corn  among 
the  grass  of  a  meadow,  or  in  a  field  of  oats,  although  the  planting  would 
not  cost  a  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  the  young  trees.  In  other 
cases,  farmers  may  be  seen  driving  their  teams  and  plows  directly  over 
a  young  fifty-cent  tree,  tearing  its  bark  and  risking  its  life,  in  order  to 
avoid  running  over  an  adjacent  potato-hill,  not  wortti  three  mills  cur¬ 
rency. 

There  seems.to  be  two  or  three  causes  for  this  strange  behavior.  One 
is,  habit,  or  doing  so  because  others  do.  Another,  is  a  sort  of  indefinite 
notion  that  trees  will  take  care  of  themselves.  A  third  is  an  almost  total 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  real  value  of  trees.  A  volume  might  be 
written  on  the  subject;  but  we  can  only  add  here  in  a  few  words,  that  no 
growing  plant  feels  more  the  life-giving  influence  of  good  cultivation  than 
young  trees — the  difference  between  good  treatment  and  neglect  often 
being  as  great  as  twenty  to  one,  as  shown  by  the  actual  measurement  of 
the  growth..  A  single  acre  of  well  chosen  trees  has  produced  fruit  for  a 
regular  family  supply  for  months  together,  that  has  saved  in  provisions,  to 
say  nothing  of  increased  health,  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  some 
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would  raise  from  the  same  acre  in  ordinary  farm  crops ;  and  we  could 
cite  several  cases  where  a  five  or  six  acre  orchard  has  brought  a  larger 
return  of  money  than  all  other  sales  from  a  hundred  acre  farm. 

Isabella  Grapes  in  Vermont. — The  following  facts  are  condensed 
from  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society : 

E.  C.  Tracy,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  (a  cold  region,  about  60  miles  further 
north  than  Albany,)  presented  Isabella  grapes,  the  bunches  of  which  were 
of  “  extra  size,”  and  the  berries  “  of  so  remarkable  a  size”  as  to  receive 
the  Society’s  silver  medal.  According  to  the  statement  furnished  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  management,  it  appears  that  the  vine  stands  in  a  very  expos¬ 
ed  situation,  and  runs  on  a  trellis — is  kept  well  cut  back,  well  manured, 
and  well  watered  with  soap  suds,  while  the  grapes  are  swelling.  When 
the  buds  are  breaking  in  spring,  they  are  thinned  to  one  at  a  joint;  and 
when  the  fruit  buds  appear,  all  are  rubbed  off  but  one  or  two  to  a  shoot. 
When  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  the  shoots  are  girdled  just  be¬ 
low  the  clusters  by  removing  half  an  inch  in  length  of  bark, — taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  bud  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  for  next  year.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  ripen  a  crop  of  exposed  Isabellas  there,  without 
this  girdling. 

Pyramidal  Training  of  Grapes. — C.  A.  Brackett,  of  Winchester, 
who  has  uniformly  exhibited  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Diana  grape, 
trains  them  each  to  a  stake,  and  gives  them  the  pyramidal  form.  The 
soil  is  first  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and  stakes  eight  feet  high  are  set  seven 
feet  apart,  a  vine  planted  at  each  and  immediately  cut  down  to  two  eyes. 
The  first  year  two  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  are  carried  up  spiral¬ 
ly,  both  in  the  same  direction,  about  five  inches  apart,  around  the  stake, 
till  they  reach  the  top .  The  laterals  grow  at  random.  They  are  pruned 
back  in  the  fall  to  eighteen  inches,  and  the  laterals  to  one  eye.  The  se¬ 
cond  year,  two  shoots  are  carried  up  as  before,  from  the  two  upper  eyes, 
the  laterals  requiring  summer  pruning.  In  the  fall,  the  vines  are  cut 
back  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  last  year’s  wood.  This  course  is  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  vine  permanently  covers  the  whole  of  the  stake  or  post— 
whatever  surmounts  it  is  cut  back.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the  side  shoots, 
the  pruning  is  done  on  the  short-spur  system,  and  a  handsome  pyrami¬ 
dal  form  is  given  to  the  whole. 

By  this  system  the  vine  is  kept  at  home,  light  and  air  have  easy  access, 
the  buds  break  easily,  the  flow  of  sap  is  equal  and  natural,  and  when 
once  established  the  vine  requires  comparatively  little  care. 

Little  or  no  manure  is  used — a  few  feet  of  short-jointed  wood  being 
preferred  to  a  longer  growth  from  a  heavy  use  of  animal  matters — doubt¬ 
less  different  soils  require  different  treatment  in  this  respect.  The  Diana, 
thus  treated,  has  proved  “  a  great  grower  and  free -bearer — the  bunches 
of  good  size,  and  the  berries  large,  some  of  them  measuring  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter .” 

Pears  on  Apple-Stocks. — It  is  very  rare  that  pears  succeed  well  on 
apple  stocks.  Sometimes  they  will  give  much  promise  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  fail.  The  Winkfield  and  Summer  Bonchretien,  will  often  grow 
freely  for  a  few  years.  We  have  raised  about  one  peck  of  fine  Seckel 
pears  on  a  small  'tree  on  apple  root,  five  years  old,  but  the  union  being 
imperfect,  it  broke  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  the  practice,  except  to  those  who  are  fond  of  unsuccessful  ex- 
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periments,  often  not  one  in  a  hundred  succeeding  after  the  first  year 
or  two. 

Great  Profits  of  Pear  Trees. — The  following  instances  of  the  large 
profits  of  raising  pears  are  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fruit  Growers’ 
Society  of  Western  New-York,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  unusual 
or  extraordinary  instances  or  not  easily  attained,  for  in  most  of  the  instan¬ 
ces  little  or  no  cultivation  was  given: 

Mrs.  George,  of  Victor,  sold  $24  worth  of  White  Doyenne  Pears  from 
one  tree  eighteen  years  old,  on  the  tree;  the  buyer  picked  them. 

Marshall  Phinley,  of  Canandaigua,  has  three  White  Doyennne  Pear 
trees,  one  quite  small ;  sells  the  pears  on  the  tree  for  from  $50  to  $60 
yearly;  has  been  offered  $100  per  tree  for  the  trees;  they  are  constant 
bearers. 

There  is  a  tree  of  this  variety  on  Judge  Howell’s  homestead,  about 
seventy  years  old,  which  has  not  failed  of  a  good  crop  for  forty  years, 
and  has  averaged  about  twenty  bushels  a  year  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
which  have  been  sold  on  the  tree  at  the  average  of  $3  per  bushel,  or  $60 
a  year.  This  tree  has  been  worth,  or  produced  about  $3,750  worth  of 
pears,  in  the  New-York  market. 

Judge  Tayior  has  three  large  trees  of  this  splendid  pear,  of  about  the 
same  age;  yield  in  1854,  eleven  barrels;  sold  for  $137. 

T.  Chapin  has  a  young  orchard  of  this  variety,  of  about  400  trees, 
some  eight  years  from  planting;  he  sold  thirty  barrels  in  New-York  in 
the  fall  of  1853,  for  $15  a  barrel — $450.  In  1854,  his  crop  amounted  to 
fifty  barrels,  which  he  sold  in  New-York  for  from  $18  to  $22  a  barrel ; 
average,  $20,  equal  to  $1000. 

This  year  he  lost  a  portion  of  his  crop  by  the  pears  dropping,  caused 
by  planting  corn  in  his  orchard  close  to  his  trees,  and  which  was  a  very 
heavy  crop.  All  the  White  Doyenne  trees  about  Canandaigua  produce 
in  about  the  same  proportion. 

Soil,  deep,  dark  clay  vegetable  mould,  sub-soil  clay;  trees  sound  and 
healthy. 

Grafting  the  Peach. — This,  in  the  northern  states,  requires  great 
skill  for  its  successful  performance,  but  at  the  south  where  growth  is  so 
much  more  rapid,  and  other  influences  more  favorable,  it  is  comparative¬ 
ly  easy.  In  a  late  letter  from  Robert  Harwell,  of  Mobile,  long  known 
for  his  skill  in  fruit  culture  at  that  place,  he  gives  the  following  results 
of  his  practice:  “  I  propagate  all  my  peaches  by  grafting,  beginning  in 
November  or  December,  and  if  the  stocks  and  grafts  are  good  and  the 
grafting  well  done,  I  do  not  lose  over  five  in  a  hundred.  I  have  my 
grafting  done  at  the  house,  and  plant  the  grafts  like  cabbage  plants.  I 
formerly  budded,  but  found  it  very  troublesome,  and  have  entirely 
abandoned  it.” 

The  Use  of  Leaves. — The  office  and  utility  of  leaves  are  becoming 
better  understood  by  cultivators  than  formerly ;  yet  we  find  a  good  many 
still  adhering  to  the  old  belief  that  the  sun’s  rays  directly  shining  on 
forming  fruit,  are  what  perfect  it,  independently  of  other  influences. 

On  this  subject,  theory  and  practice  have  been  invariably  found  in  per¬ 
fect  accordance  with  each  other.  The  principles  of  physiology  ■ 
that  the  sap  of  a  tree,  when  it  passes  in  at  the  roots,  remains  ne; 


changed  in  its  upward  progress  through  stem  and  branches,  until  i 
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es  the  leaves,  where  being  spread  out  in  those  thin  organs,  to  light  and 
air,  it  undergoes  a  complete  change,  and  thus  becomes  suited  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  new  wood  and  new  fruit.  Strip  a  rapidly  growing  tree  of  its 
leaves  at  midsummer,  and  from  that  moment  the  supply  of  new  wood 
ceases,  and  it  will  grow  no  more  till  new  leaves  are  formed;  and  if  it 
have  young  fruit,  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  latter  will  cease  in  the 
same  way.  A  few  years  since,  a  Yellow  Gage  plum  tree  lost  all  its  foli¬ 
age  from  leaf  blight,  when  the  plums  were  not  fully  grown,  and  while 
yet  destitute  of  flavor.  The  fruit  remained  stationary  and  unaltered, 
until,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  second  crop  of  leaves  came  out.  They  then 
swelled  to  full  size,  received  their  crimson  dots,  and  assumed  their  hon¬ 
ied  sweetness  of  flavor. 

The  object  of  pruning  should  be,  therefore,  to  allow  the  leaves  to 
grow  to  full  size  without  being  injured  from  crowding. 

We  find  the  following  corroborative  fact  stated  in  a  late  number  of  the 
New-England  Farmer: 

We  once  knew  an  intelligent  lady,  and  one  who  understood  much  about 
horticulture,  strip  her  grape  vines  of  a  portion  of  their  leaves,  in  order 
to  let  in  the  sun  and  ripen  the  fruit;  but  to  her  surprise,  where  the 
leaves  remained  as  Nature  had  disposed  them,  the  grapes  were  the  earli¬ 
est,  and  every  way  the  best.  This  led  her  to  investigate  the  matter, 
when  she  was  delighted  to  learn  that  the  leaves  were  not  only  the  pro¬ 
tectors,  but  the  caterers  of  the  fruit,  constantly  elaborating  and  supply¬ 
ing  it  with  the  pabulum  it  required  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 


Hardy  Pears  for  the  North. — Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Giffard, 
Yirgalieu,  Sheldon,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis;  on  pear  stocks.  Louise 
Bonne  Jersey,  Tyson,  Angouleme,  Winkfield,  Osband’s  Summer.  Glout 
Morceau,  on  quince. 

Apples  for  cold  regions. — Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of  Wine,  Early  Joe, 
Gravenstein,  Oldenburgh,  Porter,  St.  Lawrence,  Fameuse,  Ribston  Pip¬ 
pin,  Baldwin,  Jonathan,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Pomme  Grise. 

Apples  for  Michigan. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Fruit 
Grower’s  Association,  the  following  apples  were  recommended  for  gene¬ 
ral  cultivation  in  that  state,  viz:  Swaar,  Rambo,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Eso- 
pus  Spitzenburgh,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Belmont  or  Waxen.  The 
Baldwin,  although  found  to  be  variable,  and  often  badly  affected  with 
dry  rot,  was  on  account  of  its  many  excellent  qualities,  also  similarly 
recommended. 


Pears. — At  the  same  convention,  the  following  pears  were  recommend¬ 
ed  for  general  cultivation:  Glout  Morceau,  Flemish  Beauty  (for  light 
soils,)  Stevens’  Genesee,  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Swan’s  Orange  (Ononda¬ 
ga.)  and  English  Jargonelle.  The  latter  must  be  picked  and  house  ripen¬ 
ed,  or  it  rots  at  the  core  and  becomes  worthless. 

Select  Fruits  for  Tennessee  ane  other  South-Western  States. 
— The  best  native  grapes  (for  open  culture,)  in  Tennessee,  are  Catawba 
and  Isabella.  Of  the  exotics,  (needing  a  glass  covering,)  Early  Black 
July  is  the  earliest;  and  Biack  Hamburgh,  Royal  Muscadine,  and  Mus¬ 
cat  of  Alexandria,  the  best.  There  are  several  other  foreign  grapes, 
nearly  as  good  as  these,  and  having  peculiar  excellencies — for  an  account 
of  which  see  works  on  pomology. 
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Peaches — Early  York,  Crawford’s  Early,  Oldmixon  Freestone. 

Plums — Lawrence  Gage,  Jefferson,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 

Pears — Bartlett,  Seckel,  White  Doyenne. 

Cherries — Early  Purple  Guigne,  Governor  Wood,  Downer’s  Late. 

Apples — Early  Harvest  and  Sweet  Bough  for  summer;  Gravenstein 
and  Fall  Pippin  for  autumn;  and  Newtown  Pippin,  Pryor’s  Red,  and 
Rawle’s  Janet,  for  winter. 

Strawberries — for  ordinary  culture,  and  the  most  reliable  for  crops, — 
Cincinnati,  Hudson.  Sometimes  very  fine — Hovey’s  Seedling  and  Burr’s 
New  Pine.  New  sorts,  promising  well,  Jenney’s  Seedling  and  McAvoy's 
Superior. 

Early  Bearers. — The  following  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  come 
early  into  bearing,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  to  planting  a  new  place. 

Apples — Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of  Wine,  Late  Strawberry,  Lowell, 
Oldenburgh,  Dyer,  Porter,  Baldwin,  Jonathan. 

Pears — Julienne  (takes  the  lead  for  early  bearing,  of  all  others,)  Bart¬ 
lett,  Washington,  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Madeleine,  Buffum,  Onondaga, 
Howell,  Summer  Doyenne,  Oswego  Beurre,  Passe  Colmar,  Easter  Beurre. 


Manures  for  Fruit  Trees. — The  best  manures  for  fruit  trees,  under 
usual  circumstances,  are  composts  made  of  stable  manure,  turf,  muck, 
or  loam,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ashes,  and  still  less  lime.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  guano,  bone  manure,  &,c.,  increase  its  value.  The  proportions 
may  be  one-third  yard  manure,  over  one-third  turf,  loam,  or  peat,  and 
a  tenth  ashes,  a  twentieth  guano  or  bone  manure.  The  special  manures 
applied  separately,  sometimes  produce  decided  results,  but  not  usually. 

Fruit  versus  Disease. — In  a  recent  conversation  with  an  intelligent 
person  who  has  made  long-continued  and  extensive  observations  on  cli¬ 
mate  and  disease,  we  were  assured  that  nothing  had  a  more  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  in  preventing  intermittents  and  the  other  effects  of  malaria,  than 
a  moderate  and  regular  use  of  wholesome,  well  ripened  fruit.  Our  own 
limited  observations  abundantly  confirm  this  opinion.  This  being  the 
case,  what  millions  in  losses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  untold  discomforts 
and  suffering  experienced  by  the  settlers  of  the  great  West,  might  thus 
be  prevented  or  mitigated .  Our  western  emigrants  could  carry  no  bet¬ 
ter  medicine  chest  with  them  than  a  box  well  packed  with  a  well  select¬ 
ed  assortment  of  early  bearing  fruit  trees.  Dwarf  pears  for  instance, 
often  bear  even  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  produce  abundantly  in  the 
course  of  the  first  two  or  three  seasons ;  we  have  known  a  peach  tree  to 
yield  three  pecks  the  third  summer.  The  smaller  kinds,  such  as  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  gooseberries  and  currants,  afford  a  quick  return  of 
very  wholesome  fruit.  A  little  attention  and  care  of  this  kind  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  moderate  share  of  information  and  intelligence,  would  doubt¬ 
less  prevent  many  serious  losses,  and  avert  a  vast  amount  of  positive  suf¬ 
fering  during  the  first  few  years  of  frontier  life,  when  a  sufficient  degree 
of  privation  and  inconvenience  is  often  experienced,  even  with  the  bless¬ 


ing  of  uninterrupted  health. 

Gas  Tar  for  Insects. — Humphrey  Howland,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.  has 
found  gas  tar  the  most  efficient  agent  for  destroying  the  common  orchard 
caterpiller.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  swab  on  a  pole,  and  so  powerful 
are  its  effects,  that  the  slightest  touch  the  insects  receive  from  the  pun¬ 
gent  and  corrosive  liquid,  kills  them  instantly. 
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A  Productive  Tree. — A.  Loomis,  of  Byron,  Genesee  county,  N.  Y., 
says  that  the  past  season,  a  tree  of  the  Baldwin  apple,  standing  on  the 
ground  of  his  brother,  produced  last  year  twelve  barrels  (besides  four  or 
five  bushels  of  windfalls,)  that  sold  for  $2.25  per  barrel.  The  year’s  pro¬ 
duct  of  this  tree  was  consequently  twenty-seven  dollars — quite  equal  to 
an  acre  of  wheat  in  net  profit. 

To  Prevent  Fruit  Trees  from  Splitting. — For  preventing  forked 
trees  from  splitting  under  their  weight  of  fruit,  Isaac  Lewis  of  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  Ky .,  has  given  the  Prairie  Farmer  his  plan.  “  My  plan,”  he  writes, 
“which  I  have  followed  for  thirty  years,  is  this:  when  I  find  a  forked 
tree  that  is  likely  to  split,  I  look  for  a  small  limb  on  each  fork,  and  clean 
them  of  leaves  and  lateral  branches  for  most  of  their  length.  I  then 
carefully  bring  them  together  and  wind  them  round  each  other,  from  one 
main  branch  to  the  other.  In  twelve  months  they  will  have  united,  and 
in  two  years  the  ends  can  be  cut  off.  The  brace  will  grow  as  fast  as  any 
other  part  of  the  tree,  and  is  a  perfect  security  from  splitting.  I  have 
them  now  of  all  sizes,  and  I  scarcely  ever  knew  one  to  fail  to  grow.” 

Keeping  Apples. — S.  S.  Boyd  of  Jacksonburgh,  Indiana,  states  that 
he  has  found  apples  to  decay  in  keeping,  more  from  being  kept  too  close 
and  warm,  than  from  all  other  causes  put  together.  He  has  succeeded 
remarkably  with  a  cellar  where  the  air  circulates  freely,  and  is  so  cool 
that  potatoes  cannot  be  kept  there.  Close  or  confined  air  we  have  long 
since  found  to  be  detrimental,  and  we  have  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of 
suspending  the  apple  shelves  in  the  middle  of  the  cellar,  so  that  one  can 
pass  round  on  every  side,  which  is  the  most  convenient;  and  so  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  which  cannot  take  place  when  the  shelves 
are  in  contact  with  the  damp  walls.  Iron  rods  are  best  for  supporting 
them,  and  if  sufficient  space  is  allowed,  rats  and  mice  cannot  reach 
them. 

Cost  and  Profits  of  an  Apple  Orchard. — A.  Preble,  of  Lincoln 
Co.,  Maine,  makes  the  following  estimate,  which  will  be  nearly  correct 
in  all  good  apple  regions,  allowing  for  some  variation  in  prices:  One  hun¬ 
dred  trees  planted  on  an  acre  of  land  will  cost,  on  an  average.  $25.  The 
land  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  cultivation  whilst  the  trees  are  coming 
into  bearing.  About  $25  expended  in  care  and  labor,  besides  the  crops 
taken  from  the  land,  will  bring  them  into  a  bearing  state.  When  an  acre 
of  trees  is  in  its  prime,  it  will  average  400  bushels  per  annum,  provided 
-the  land  is  kept  rich,  and  loose,  and  the  trees  well  managed.  Average 
price,  66  cents  per  bushel.  Our  surplus  apples  are  valuable  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  particularly  to  winter  store-hogs.  Sweet  apples  are  worth 
about  as  much  as  potatoes. 

Good  Culture. — Henry  Little  of  Bangor,  Maine,  justly  observes:  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  manure  our  lands  for  crops  of  wheat,  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  utterly  neglect  to  enrich  the  soil  for  our  crops  of  fruit. 
One  of  our  farmers  was  asked  why  his  apples  were  so  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  same  variety  raised  by  his  neighbor?  “  Because,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  fat  my  apples — by  enriching  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  my 
There  may  be  a  few  instances  at  the  west  where  the  soil  is  al- 
;ch  enough  for  grain  and  root  as  well  as  for  fruit  crops,  but  the 
is  often  strikingly  the  case  in  other  places. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  RASPBERRY. 

The  Raspberry  has  much  to  recommend  its  culture.  Immediately 
succeeding  the  Strawberry,  and  coming  in  before  the  larger  fruits,  it  oc¬ 
cupies  a  time  when  there  is  little  else  to  be  had ;  it  is  more  conveniently 
gathered  than  the  strawberry ;  and  the  plants  not  being  large  enough  to 
shade  other  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden,  they  may  be  set  on  the  line  of 
any  subdivision  of  the  grounds.  It  is  eminently  a  wholesome  fruit,  and 
sometimes  proves  a  valuable  medicine  from  its  expectorant  qualities, 
which  the  writer  proved  to  advantage  in  his  own  case,  for  whom  it  was 
recommended  by  high  medical  authority,  and  it  was  found  not  at  all  re¬ 
pulsive  to  take,  even  in  quite  large  doses. 

Propagation. — Most  varieties  increase  rapidly  by  suckers — a  few,  as 
the  American  Black  and  White,  root  readily  from  layers,  the  tips  of  the 
recurved  shoots  being  buried;  and  nearly  all  sorts  may  be  propagated 
rapidly  by  cutting  the  roots  into  small  pieces,  and  starting  them  with 
bottom  heat.  New  varieties,  raised  from  seed  by  crossing,  often  bear 
the  second  year. 

Soil. — The  soil  should  be  rich,  and  inclining  to  moist.  A  strong,  deep 
loam,  is  the  only  soil  from  which  a  full  crop  may  be  expected  every  sea¬ 
son.  But  the  most  importaut  requisite  is  depth,  attained  by  deep  trench¬ 
ing,  which  will  go  far  towards  affording  a  remedy  for  the  natural  defects 
of  a  stiff  clay  on  one  hand,  and  a  dry  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  on  the  other. 
Irrigation  has  doubled  the  size  of  the  berries  in  a  few  days,  and  more 
than  doubled  the  growth  of  the  stems  in  a  season. — showing  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  securing  moisture  for  the  roots,  by  a  deep,  mellow  soil,  and 
by  mulching.  The  latter  has  been  found  of  great  importance  and  has 
greatly  increased  the  crop  The  tender  sorts  will  ripen  wood  more  per¬ 
fectly,  and  endure  cold  with  less  injury  if  planted  on  the  drier  and  firm¬ 
er  spots  of  ground. 

Pruning. — This  consists  simply  in  cutting  away,  early  in  spring,  all 
the  last  year’s  bearing  canes,  now  two  years  old,  and  leaving  only  the 
one  year’s  shoots,  which  will  bear  the  coming  summer.  Half  a  dozen  of 
the  strongest  in  each  bunch  will  be  enough,  and  the  rest  may  be  cut 
away  at  the  surface  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  trowel.  The  tops  are  then  cut 
off  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

Training. — The  most  common  and  simple  mode  is  to  tie  the  canes  to¬ 


gether,  loosely,  so  that  they  may  spread  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  wine- 
j  glass,  and  employing  a  stake  to' stiffen  them,  fig.  1.  An  improvement  on 
j  the  same  principle,  is  made  by  stretching  a  wire  along  the  row,  spread- 
A  ing  out  the  canes  in  contact  with  the  wire,  and  securing  them 
'A  loops,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  Another  mode  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  the  t 
[\  bearing-canes,  being  bent  over  in  the  form  of  an  arch  and  tied  t( 
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while  the  present  year’s  shoots  grow  upright,  to  be  bent  down  in  the 
same  way  the  following  spring,  after  the  old  bearing  canes  are  cut  away. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  spring  after 
the  pruning  has  been 
performed  and  before 
^  the  new  shoots  have 
sprung  up.  By  this 
mode  the  bearing  canes 
are  separated  from  the 
others,  and  have  more 
light  and  air.  Instead 
of  a  row  of  stakes,  as 
in  this  mode,  (the  end 
itg.  3.  of  each  row  being  to¬ 

wards  us,)  a  wire  may  be  stretched  as  indicated  by  tig.  2,  the  arched 

shoots  meeting  both 
ways  at  this  wire.  But 
this  arrangement  re¬ 
quires  that  the  canes 
should  be  spread  thin¬ 
ly  out,  or  the  light  will 
not  reach  the  fruit 
growing  beneath.  A 
decided  improvement,  with  the  same  principle,  is  shown  in  fig.  5,  where 
two  poles  or  wires  are  placed  one  each  side  of  the  row  of  plants,  the 

bearing  and  the  growing  shoots 
being  separated  from  each  oth 
er,  and  tied  to  opposite  sides 
Fig.  6  shows  the  mode  by  which 
these  shoots  are  attached  by  a 
cord.  A  tarred  rope  is  better 
than  wire,  by  enabling  the  ope¬ 
rator  to  secure  the  shoots  more 
firmly  without  danger  of  sub¬ 
sequent  sliding. 

Tender  varieties  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  prostrating  them  and 
covering  thinly  with  earth.  Even 
when  not  so  tender  as  to  be  kill¬ 
ed,  this  protection  assists  their 
productiveness.  A  small  earth 
Fig.  5.  mound  should  be  placed  against 

each  stem  to  bend  upon  and  prevent  breaking. 

For  extensive  marketing,  plantations 
l  of  raspberries  prove  quite  profitable  on 
the  best  soils,  producing  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  acre  in  each  year,  when 
accessible  to  good  city  markets. 

The  best  varieties  of  the  Raspberry 
are  the  Red  Antwerp ,  a  large,  dark  red, 
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Tbuk  Red  Antwerp. 


marketing;  the  Fastolff, 
resembling  the  Red 
Antwerp,  but  richer 
and  softer  in  texture; 
the  Franconia ,  quite 
similar, but  later,  of  firm 
flesh,  and  is  rather  har¬ 
dier  than  either  of  the 
others ;  Knevett’s  Giant , 
very  large,  and  of  fine 
quality;  Yellow  Ant¬ 
werp,  large,  conical, 
excellent,  but  tender, 
and  a  moderate  bearer; 
Col.  Wilder,  resem¬ 
bling  the  latter,  but 
with  smaller  berries, 
and  much  hardier  stems; 
Large  Fruited  Month¬ 
ly,  large,  red,  bears 
late  and  valuable;  and 
Brinckle’s  Orange,  re¬ 
regarded  by  many  as  the 
best  of  all  Raspberries, 
vigorous,  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive,  handsome  and 
excellent. 

The  Blackberry  re¬ 
quires  nearly  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Rasp¬ 
berry,  but  as  it  is  a 
more  rampant  grower, 
it  needs  particular  care 


in  keeping  it  clear  of  suckers,  and  in  shortening  in  the  stems  to  promote 

us -s  fruitfulness.  It  should  not  be 
Wj'  (  allowed  to  grow  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  high  for  bearing. 

The  best  varieties  are  the 
High  Bush  and  New  Rochelle. 
The  former  are  oblong,  and  oft¬ 
en  measure  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  The  latter  is  becoming  a 
general  favorite,  being  very 
large,  more  nearly  round,  and 
exceedingly  productive. 

The  New  Rochelle  Blackberry, 
of  which,  according  to  Charles 
Downing,  “  a  dozen  or  so  in  full 
bearing,  will  give  fruit  sufficient 
for  an  ordinary  family  for  some 
six  weeks,”  requires  good  culti- 
Fastolff.  vation  and  management.  The 
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following  directions,  founded  on 
experience,  are  copied  from  the 
Horticulturist,  from  Geo.  Sey¬ 
mour  &  Co.: 

“We  prepare  the  ground  by 
plowing  and  manuring  as  for  any 
ordinary  crop.  We  then  take 
young  plants,  cut  them  back  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  roots, 
and  plant  in  rows  eight  feet  by 
four  apart.  The  first  season  we 
use  the  plow  and  cultivator  both 
ways  between  the  rows,  keeping 
the  ground  in  good  tilth.  Next, 
or  the  second  season,  we  train 
the  plants  into  the  four  feet  spa¬ 
ces,  leaving  the  eight  feet  spaces 
for  the  plow  and  cultivator  to 
work  in.  When  the  plants  are 
five  or  six  feet  high,  pinch  out 
the  leading  shoot  to  induce  the 
growth  of  vigorous  side  branch¬ 
es.  In  training,  we  prefer  the 
bending  mode  to  the  upright. 

“We  regard  this  Blackberry 
as  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  small  fruits,  because 


Kneevet  s  Giant. 
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ornamental  planting  and  plants. 

ONTINUING  the  subject  of  ornamental  planting, 
from  former  numbers  of  the  Register,  we  shall 
here  point  out  more  particularly  some  of  the  new¬ 
er  or  rarer  trees  and  flowering  plants  which  may 
be  employed  for  decorating  the  grounds  and  win¬ 
dows  of  dwellings,  with  hints  for  their  treatment. 
The  eminent  utility  of  increasing  the  attractions 
_  of  home  by  the  use  of  these  beautiful  natural  ob¬ 
jects,  and  the  great  economy  of  this  mode  of  decoration, 
when  compared  with  expenditure  for  costly  architecture, 
have  been  already  pointed  out. 

Half-Hardy  Trees. — Some  of  the  most  interesting  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  being  natives  of  warmer  regions  than  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  require  more  management  than  a  maple  or  an  ap- 
With  proper  treatment  they  may  be  made  to  grow  in  the  open 
air,  when  under  other  circumstances  they  would  perish. 

The  Paulownia  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  newly  introduced  trees,  but 

is  often  much  cut  down 
by  winter  frost  at  the 
north.  If  growing  on 
rich,  moist  soils,  its 
shoots  become  large 
and  succulent,  and  are 
easily  injured.  On  a 
deep,  dry  soil,  and  a 
dry  sub-soil,  possessing 
but  moderate  fertility, 
or  rather  sterile,  its 
growth  is  slower,  and 
t  he  wood  becomes  hard¬ 
er  and  better  ripened, 
and  fitted  to  withstand 
the  cold  of  severe  win¬ 
ters.  By  transplant¬ 
ing  into  a  deep  artifi¬ 
cial  bed  of  stones,  gra¬ 
vel  and  soil,  that  shall 
always  be  dry,  it  might 
be  successfully  raised 
in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  north.  Even  the 
Catalpa,  which  is  a 
hardier  tree  than  the 
Paulownia,  is  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  these  caus¬ 
es.  In  one  instance,  in 
Paulownia  Impkrialjs.  a  clayey  region  of  coun¬ 

try,  a  tree  planted  in  the  deep  loose  bed  of  sterile  earth  formed  by  ex- 
'cavating  a  cellar,  grew  and  flourished  for  thirty  years,  its  present 
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Cedar  of  Lebanon,  growing  on  the 
grounds  of  T.  Ash,  Throg’s  Neck,  N.Y. 


age;  while  another  similar  tree  set  in  the  ordinary  soil,  did  not  survive 
three  years. 

Tender  Evergreens  require  different  management.  The  great  cause 
of  injury  to  these  is  exposure  to  the 
sun’s  rays  after  severe  freezing.  Hence 
protection  must  be  mainly  looked  for  by 
shelter  from  the  sun,  either  under  the 
north  side  of  buildings,  or  under  the 
shade  of  hardier  and  larger  evergreen 
trees.  The  Deodar,  the  Cedar  of  Leb¬ 
anon,  and  even  the  Araucaria,  may  be 
inured  to  open  exposure  by  these  pre¬ 
cautions. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  usually  grows 
without  injury,  except  in  the  extreme 
northern  portions  of  the  Union,  if  thus 
shaded  while  young.  Where  the  shade 
of  buildings  or  of  other  trees  cannot  be 
had,  a  temporary  screen  made  of  ever¬ 
green  boughs,  to  remain  through  winter 
and  the  early  part  of  spring,  will  an¬ 
swer  a  good  purpose. 

The  Chili  Pine,  or  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata,  is  a  tender  tree, 
and  needs  not  only  the 
protection  of  shade,  but 
of  the  dry  sub-soil  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  The 
accompanying  figure  is  a 
portrait  of  a  young  tree, 
12  feet  high.  On  its  na¬ 
tive  mountains,  (the  Cor¬ 
dilleras,)  it  attains  a 
height  of  150  feet. 

Flowering  Shrubs. — 
In  the  second  number 
of  the  Rural  Register,  a 
list  only  was  given  of 
some  of  the  finer  and 
more  desirable  shrubs. — 
The  following  newer 
sorts,  mostly  in  addition 
to  that  list,  are  much 
admired. 

Double-flowering  Sj>i- 
rcea  pruni  folia, or  Double 
Japan  Spiraea.  The  ge¬ 
nus  Spiraia  furnishes  a 
large  number  of  beauti¬ 
ful  and  showy  herbace¬ 
ous  perennialsand  shrubs. 
None  exceeds  the  Double 


Chili  I'i.ne 
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The  Deutzia  scabra, 
or  Rough-leaved  Deut¬ 
zia,  when  in  bloom,  ia 
covered  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  white  flowers, 
and  is  one  of  our  finest 
ornamental  shrubs.  It 
is  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy. 
It  grows  about  six  feet 
high,  and  is  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers  and 
by  dividing  the  plant. 

The  Forsythia  (For- 
sythia  viridissima )  is 
one  of  the  new  shrubs 
found  by  R.  Fortune 
in  the  north  of  China. 
He  discovered  it  in  the 
gardens  of  the  rich 
mandarins,  and  after¬ 
wards  wild  among  the 
mountains  where  it  ap¬ 
peared  even  still  more 


Deutzia  scabra. 

ornamental.  The  shoots  and  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  color  (whence 
the  specific  name  viridissima,  or  dark  green,)  and  the  flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow.  Like  the  Mezereon  and  Flowering  Almond,  they  open  early  in 
spring  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  It  appears  to  be  hardy. 
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The  Double  Crim¬ 
son  Currant  ( Ribes 
sanguineum.)  The 
single  crimson  vari¬ 
ety  is  well  known; 
the  double  is  more 
showy,  and  its  pen¬ 
dent  racemes  when 
in  flower,  render  it  a 
striking  object.  Like 
the  single  crimson, 
it  is  not  entirely  har¬ 
dy,  unless  shaded 
from  the  winter  and 
spring  sun ;  with  this 
precaution  we  have 
never  known  it  to  be 
injured  at  43°  north 
latitude.  On  a  dry 
soil  with  dry  bottom, 
it  has  usually  passed 
the  winter  without 
injury,  even  if  un¬ 
protected  in  this 
way.  The  blossoms 
are  larger  than  the 
single  variety,  the 
racemes  from  three 
to  six  inches  in 
length ;  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  shrub, 
when  laden  in  spring, 
with  their  fine  pen¬ 
dent  blossoms,  is  ve; 
ry  rich  and  striking. 

The  Halesia  or 
Silver  Bell.  The  Ha¬ 
lesia  diptera,  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  is  a  hand¬ 
somer  and  much  ra¬ 
rer  species  than  the 
common  Silver  Bell 


or  Halesia  tetraptera.  The  former  blooms  later,  has  larger  and  whiter 
flowers,  and  two  angles  or  wings  to  its  seeds — the  latter  has  four  wings. 
The  form  and  drooping  position  of  the  flowers  give  the  name  Silver  Bell 
to  the  plant.  Both  species  are  hardy,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds. 

Fine  Early  Spring  Flowering  Shrubs. — Among  shrubs  that  make 
.  an  early  display  on  the  lawn,  we  must  call  special  attention  of  young 
ft  planters  to  the  following,  while  their  impressions  are  fresh  on  our  minds. 
1.  The  well  known  Japan  Quince  (Pyrus  Japonica') ,  with  its  brilliant  ‘ 
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Halesia  or  Silver  Bell. 


blood-red  flowers.  2.  The  Deep  Green  Forsvthia,  with  its  clear  yellow 
flowers.  3.  The  Crimson  Currant  (Ribes  sanguined).  4.  The  Gordon’s 
Currant  ( Ribes  Gordoni),  crimson  and  yellow.  5.  The  Ashberry  ( Ma - 
honia  aquifolia.  evergreen),  with  its  bright  yellow  blossoms.  6.  The 
Rose-colored  Wiegela  ( W .  rosea),  with  delicate  rose-colored  blossoms. 

We  may  add  to  these  the  Double -flowering  Spiraea  (S.  prunifolia  Jl.  pi-), 
as  it  follows  them  closely,  has  small  double  flowers.  These  form  a  beau¬ 
tiful  collection  for  the  early  spring,  all  perfectly  hardy  and  flourishing 
without  any  particular  care  or  treatment.  The  Mahonia  we  must  single 
out  because  it  is  not  yet  much  planted,  and  is  very  desirable.  It  is  ev¬ 
ergreen,  bearing  the  winter  well,  the  best  substitute  we  have  for  Rhodo- 
i  dendrons ;  then  it  blooms  so  early  and  so  profusely ;  it  is  low  and  spread-  . 
Jjk  ing,  and  makes  a  rich  mass  of  foliage  on  the  lawn. — P.  Barry  in  Hor -  m 
(j  ticulturist.  (\ 
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HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

Herbaceous  Perennials ,  or  plants  that  send  up  new  stems  and  blos¬ 
soms  every  year  from  permanently  remaining  roots,  furnish  the 

easiest  means  of  beau¬ 
tifying  a  flower  gar¬ 
den,  as  very  little 
attention  is  needed 
for  most  of  them  if 
hardy,  except  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  clean 
and  cultivated,  and 
some  are  so  vigor¬ 
ous  as  to  flourish 
even  in  a  neglected 
grass  sod. 

In  season,  they  be¬ 
gin  to  flower  early, 
or  immediately  after 
such  bulbous  plants  as 
the  Snowdrop,  Cro¬ 
cus,  Squill,  &c.,  and 
by  a  good  selection 
will  give  a  profuse 
and  brilliant  supply 
of  flowers  till  mid¬ 
summer,  and  a  few 
on  till  autumn. 

Phlox  Van  Houtii,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and 
most  distinct  of  all  the 
extensive  list  of  Phlox¬ 
es.  Its  beautiful  stri¬ 
ped  flowers,  and  its 
long  continued  bloom¬ 
ing,  renders  it  a  great 
desideratum.  It  re¬ 
quires  care,  however, 
being  easily  destroyed 
by  drought. 

Zauschneria  Cali- 
fornica,  is  one  of  the 
new  Californian  acqui¬ 
sitions,  and  possesses 
considerable  beauty. — 
Its  flowers  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  of  a  bright 
scarlet.  It  is  believed 
to  be  hardy  if  planted 
on  a  dry  soil. 
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CLIMBING  ANNUALS. 

Annuals,  although  requiring  some  skill  and  labor  in  sowing  each  year, 
constitute  a  very  important  part  of  an  ornamental  garden,  and  general¬ 
ly  succeeding  next  to  herbaceous 
perennials,  furnish  a  fine  display 
through  the  latter  part  of  summer 
and  in  autumn. 

Canary  bird  flower  ( Tropeeolum 
peregrinum .)  This  pretty  climber 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  of  plants 
as  the  common  nasturtium,  and  re¬ 
ceives  its  English  name  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  its  partly  expanded 
blossoms  to  canary  birds.  If  the 
seeds  are  planted  early  in  spring,  in  a 
light  rich  soil,  it  will  grow  rapidly 
and  bloom  from  midsummer  till 
frosts. 

A  newer  Tropaeolum  is  the  T.  Lob- 
bianum — like  the  former  it  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  South  America,  but  needs 
more  attention ;  to  succeed  best,  the 
plants  from  seeds  sown  the  previous 
year  in  pots,  should  be  set  out  in  open 
ground  early  in  summer. 


The  Loasa. — There 
are  two  fine  species, 
namely,  L.  later  itia, 
or  brick-red  Loasa, 
and  L.  pentlandica. 
The  former  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  singu¬ 
lar  form  of  its  flow¬ 
ers. 

It  blooms  in  profu¬ 
sion  through  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn. — 
It  has  been  known 
to  run  twenty  feet 
the  season  of  sow¬ 
ing. 

The  latter  is  more 
tender,  partaking  like 
the  Tropaeolum  Lob- 
bianum,  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  green-house 
plant. 

The  Crimson 
Passion  Flower 
( Passijlora  Ker- 
mesina.) — This  is 
the  most  showy 
of  all  the  passion 
flowers,  but  it  is 
strictly  a  green 
house  plant,  and 
requires  proper 
management. 

It  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  large  pot  of 
of  rich  compost, 
and  this  sunk  to 
the  rim  in  an  open 
border  early  in 
summer.  It  will 
grow  ten  feet  the 
same  season,  and 
bloom  profusely 
by  the  first  of  au¬ 
tumn. 

It  must  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
green  house  be¬ 
fore  autumnal 
frosts. 
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PERENNIALS  FOR  LAWNS. 

Lawns  which  adjoin  dwellings,  should  be  planted  towards  their  boun¬ 
daries  with  trees,  and  more  especially  with  evergreens,  which  will  ex¬ 
clude  any  objects  that  should  be  shut  out,  and  protect  the  house  from 
sweeping  winds.  The  more  central  and  open  parts  may  be  interspersed 
with  shrubbery  and  with  the  larger  growing  and  more  showy  flowering 
perennial  plants.  If  the  latter  are  selected  among  the  hardier  and 
stronger  sorts,  they  will  maintain  their  appearance  and  thriftiness  with  a 
small  amount  of  cultivation — no  more  than  shrubs  commonly  require  for 
their  successful  growth.  Among  some  of  the  best  perennial  flowering 
plants  for  this  purpose,  are  the  following: 

Dictamnus — the  purple  and  white,  of  which  the  former  should  pre¬ 
dominate.  A  mass  once  well  established,  will  continue  to  furnish  large 
groups  of  flowers  early  in  summer,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
with  only  an  occasional  mellowing  of  the  soil  about  them.  The  flowers 
are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  and  the  spikes  ten  inches  long;  they 
grow  about  three  feet  high,  and  will  spread  out  and  form  a  round  com¬ 
pact  clump  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  whole  top  of  which  will 
be  covered  with  a  mass  of  flowers  in  their  season. 

The  Pceonies. — There  are  several  species  and  varieties  of  these;  the 
masses  they  constitute  are  not  so  symmetrical  in  form  as  the  preceding; 
but  the  size  and  splendor  of  the  flowers  are  nearly  unequalled.  P.  Whit- 
leii,  white ;  P.  Keevesii,  blush  ;  P  Humeii,  red ;  P.  Pottsii,  dark  crimson, — 
(all  varieties  of  the  species  P.  albiflora)  and  several  other  varieties,  pro¬ 
duce  very  double  flowers,  often  measuring  six  to  seven  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  common  dark  crimson,  P.  officinalis,  were  it  “  far  fetched  and 
dear  bought.”  would  be  regarded  as  a  wonder;  and  the  two  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  same  species,  rosea  and  albicans ,  (much  less  common)  are 
inferior  to  none.  All  these  flower  early  in  summer. 

The  Caucasian  Poppy,  ( Payaver  bracteatum,)  is  remarkable  for  the 
very  showy  character  of  its  single  flowers.  The  color  is  deep  crimson, 
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and  the  flowers  on  well  established,  thrifty  roots,  often  measure  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  on  stems  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  plant  does  not, 
however,  produce  well  formed  masses. 

Baptisia  cerulea  grows  in  a  handsome  form,  and  bears  profusely  blue 
spikes  of  flowers.  The  strongest  varieties  grow  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  the  spikes  are  often  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 

Clematis  erecta  will  form  masses  of  foliage  five  or  six  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  four  feet  high.  When  in  bloom,  the  whole  top  is  covered  with 
dense  panicles  of  white  blossoms,  the  panicles  often  a  foot  in  length.  It 
flowers  about  mid-summer. 

Spircea  aruncus,  produces  large  graceful  plumes  of  white  flowers  early 
in  summer,  and  S.  lobata  very  beautiful  masses  of  rose-colored  flowers 
a  month  or  two  later, — both  being  strong-growing  large  plants. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  Phlox  paniculata.  of  all  shades  of  colors 
from  pure  white  to  deep  red  or  purple,  and  some  of  them  finely  variega¬ 
ted,  are  not  excelled  for  the  handsome  and  showy  appearance  they  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  some  of  them  growing  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  forming  finely  shaped  round  groups  of  foliage  with  very  large 
panicles  of  flowers  at  the  summit. 

Among  the  later  blooming  or  autumn  plants,  we  have  never  seen  any 
thing  to  excel  a  large  mass  of  the  New  England  Aster  (Ulster  novce-an- 
glicce)  the  exterior  form  of  which  was  much  like  that  of  a  balloon,  and 
was  about  five  feet  in  diameter  each  way,  the  whole  upper  surface  being 
one  uninterrupted  mass  of  purple  flowers 

All  the  preceding  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  need  only  a  good  rich  soil, 
moderate  cultivation,  and  a  few  years  to  become  well  established,  in  or¬ 
der  to  come  fully  up  to  the  sizes  we  have  mentioned.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  others  that  might  be  added  to  the  list. 


ARTIFICIAL  ROCK-WORK. 


No  part  of  ornamental  gardening  appears  to  be  less  understood,  than 
the  construction  of  artificial  rock-work.  A  few  years  since,  in  visiting 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  costly  rural  residences  in  this  country, 
we  observed  an  artificial  specimen  oif  the  kind,  consisting  of  a  nearly 


conical  pile  of  stones,  weighing  fifty 
to  one  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
perhaps  containing  half  a  dozen 
loads  in  all,  placed  in  the  midst  ol 
a  smooth,  level  piece  of  the  highly 
cultivated  grounds.  We  have  often 
seen  examples  of  this  kind,  and  the 
great  error  in  thus  introducing  them 
appears  to  be,  first,  that  such  as 


Tame  and  Artificial  Rock-Work,  these  are  not  pleasing  objects  in 
themselves;  secondly,  that  there  is  no  imitation  of  nature  in  them,  for 
nature  never  furnishes  us  with  conical  or  formal  piles;  thirdly,  in  placing 
a  level,  cultivated  garden,  where  we  do  not  look  for  any  such 
and  where  stone-heaps  are  an  evident  obstruction  to  cultivation, 
enty  rods  from  the  rock-work  in  the  celebrated  garden  we  have 
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spoken  of,  in  an  adjoining  grove,  was  a  natural  specimen  worthy  of  the 
name,  consisting  of  huge  rocks  protruding  from  a  slope,  partly  conceal¬ 
ed  by  earth,  and  covered  with  patches  of  moss,  in  the  thick  shade  of 
trees,  whose  old  and  twisted  roots  occasionally  enwreathed  them.  Here 
everything  was  in  keeping — rough,  hold,  massive,  and  picturesque. 

As  a  general  rule,  rock- 
work  should  not  be  placed 
on  level  ground,  but  on  the 
side  of  a  slope,  bank,  or  side 
of  a  ravine — -just  at  those 
places  where  in  nature,  beds 
of  rocks  are  to  protrude.  It 
should  be  more  or  less  sha¬ 
ded  by  trees,  and  the  rocks 
themselves  should  be  partly 
covered  with  plants  growing 
in  their  crevices.  Climbing 
and  trailing  plants  are  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate,  and  when 
in  flower  they  have  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  pleasing  effect.  It 
often  happens,  that  rocks  of 
this  character  may  be  found 
•  already  in  place  on  the  spot ; 

and  all  that  is  necessary  is 
Natural  and  Picturesque  Rock- Work.  to  improve  what  nature  has 

furnished,  by  the  introduction  of  the  plants  we  have  spoken  of,  and  of 
clearing  away  whatever  is  offensive.  But  where  the  rocks  are  to  be  fur¬ 
nished,  they  must  be  large  and  massive, — the  larger  the  better, — weighing 
a  ton  or  more.  On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  rocks  are  always  an  in¬ 
teresting  object;  and  a  small  cascade  dashing  amongst  them,  or  a  rill 
trickling  down  their  sides,  in  the  midst  of  occasional  plants  in  flower, 
gives  them  an  exceedingly  pleasing  character. 


Toads  in  Gardens. — Various  remedies  have  been  given  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  ravages  of  insects  in  gardens.  Worms,  or  the  larvae  of 
certain  moths  and  beetles,  often  make  great  destruction  among  many 
kinds  of  plants.  Various  kinds  of  bugs  attack  melons,  cucumbers, 
squashes,  &c..  and  often  destroy  the  crop  soon  after  it  appears  above 
ground.  Young  chickens  and  ducks  are  sometimes  kept  in  gardents,  that 
they  may  devour  the  insects.  This  is  but  a  partial  remedy.  Chickens  will 
only  eat  a  few  species  of  insects — some  of  the  most  destructive  they  leave 
unnoticed — and  they  will  always  do  more  or  less  injury  by  eating  plants  and 
by  scratching.  But  toads  will  do  much  more  good  (if  well  grown,)  than 
either  chickens  or  ducks.  They  do  no  in  jury  whatever ;  they  feed  altogeth¬ 
er  on  insects,  and  devour  almost  every  species  that  infests  the  garden. 
They  have  another  advantage  over  chickens  and  ducks — they  seek  their 
food  at  times  when  insects  are  most  abroad ;  at  dusk  of  evening,  when  fowls 
are  at  rest.  Excepting  the  black  “  pumpkin  bug,”  toads  will  fill 
stomach  with  any  bug,  worm  or  fly,  that  belongs  to  the  catalogue 
emies  to  the  farmer  or  gardener. 
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RUSTIC  SEATS  AND  STRUCTURES. 


great  reform  is  needed  among  country  residents 
;  in  relation  to  the  attractions  for  open  air.  There 
are  members  of  every  family  who  suffer  serious 
loss  both  in  health  and  spirits,  from  an  almost 
:  perpetual  confinement  within  doors.  Trees,  flow¬ 
ers,  walks,  and  shady  seats,  are  far  more  impor- 
l  tant  than  splendid  drawing  rooms  and  costly  fur¬ 
niture.  The  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  sum¬ 


mer  parlor  the  writer  ever  occupied,  and  in  which  he  has  spent  many 
days  during  the  heat  of  summer,  was  formed  only  by  the  dense  shade  of 
leafy  boughs  overhead,  beneath  which  the  cooling  breezes  could  freely 
pass  among  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  For  the  purpose  of  inviting  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  of  these  out-door  attractions,  by  pointing  out  a  mode 
of  providing  such  summer  parlors  as  these  with  appropriate  furniture 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  for  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  more  seclu¬ 
ded  parts  of  the  ornamental  grounds,  we  propose  to  devote  a  short 
chapter. 

Seats,  arbors,  and  other  structures,  made  of  rustic  work,  that  is,  of 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  in  their  natural  forms,  have  much  to 
commend  them  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  landscape  gardening  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  They  admit  a  great  display  of  taste  and  ingenuity,  with  but  little 
cost — an  important  consideration  where  the  motto  of  the  people  must  he, 
“  profuse  of  genius,  not  profuse  with  gold.” 

There  are  very  few  of  our  countrymen  who  will  consent  to  give  a  high¬ 
ly  polished  air  to  their  grounds,  except  in  the  immediate  proximity  to 
their  dwellings,  and  even  here  the  claim  to  much  finish,  is  commonly  a 
very  doubtful  one  at  best.  It  is  even  rare  to  find  other  parts  of  ornamental 
grounds  so  highly  kept,  that  such  costly  ornaments  as  vases  and  statues 
are  not  quite  out  of  place ;  and  it  is  quite  as  rare  to  find  those  who  ought 
to  he  so  lavish  of  their  money  as  to  incur  the  expense. 

Most  objectionable  of  all,  on  the  score  of  taste,  are  those  heavy  wood¬ 
en  structures,  made  of  elaborate  carpentry,  for  the  support  of  climbing 
plants,  or  for  summer  shelter,  so  commonly  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Nothing  can  be  more  incongruous  than  the  forced  connexion 
between  those  most  delicate  and  graceful  of  all  plants,  twiners  and  climb¬ 
ers,  and  stiff,  formal  and  heavy  board  supports.  A  simple  and  appro¬ 
priate  rustic  material  is  as  much  superior  to  these,  as  a  charcoal  sketch 
by  a  skilful  artist,  is  superior  to  the  rich  daubings  of  a  sign  painter. 

It  should  be  distinctly  remembered,  however,  that  rustic  structures 
should  not  be  placed  near  a  highly  finished  dwelling,  but  in  the  less  formal 
and  more  sequestered  parts  of  the  grounds,  except  it  be  those  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  of  the  more  simpler  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small 
cottage,  possessing  little  formality,  will  more  freely  admit  these  struc¬ 
tures  in  all  situations. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  constructing  rustic  work,  the  first  thing  is  to 
procure  the  materials.  All  such  objects  as  may  be  exposed  to  the  weath¬ 
er  should  be  of  the  most  durable  wood,  of  which  red  cedar  is  bes 
certain  purposes,  white  oak  will  answer  well,  but  as  it  is  essential  i 
the  bark  remain  on,  the  wood  should  be  cut  at  a  time  of  year  wl 
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Fig.  1 


Fig.  2. 


will  not  peel  or  separate.  If  cut  towards  the  close  of  summer,  the  wood 
will  last  about  twice  as  long  as  when  cut  in  winter  or  spring.  A  horse 
load  or  two,  of  boughs  or  branches  of  trees,  of  which  a  goodly  portion 
may  be  curved  and  twisted,  from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  materials  for  a  good  beginning. 

Among  the  simplest  objects,  are  rustic  stools,  figs.  1 
and  2,  which  nearly  explain  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  is  made  of  nearly 
straight  pieces,  put  together  by  bor¬ 
ing  holes  for  the  principal  frame¬ 
work,  and  using  nails  for  the  small¬ 
er  pieces.  The  second  is  simpler  and 
stronger,  but  requires  two  curved  branches  or  portions  of  roots.  The 
rustic  chair,  fig.  3,  has  the  face  of  the  back  and 
seat  made  of  “  wood  mosaic,”  a  mode  of  facing 
fiat  surfaces  of  boards  and  plank  represented  more 
distinctly  by  figs.  9 
and  10, — the  small 
and  straight  shoots 
which  are  split  into 
two  parts  for  this 
purpose,  being,  un¬ 
like  other  rustic  ma- 
Fig-  3-  terial,  with  smooth 

back.  This  mode  of  working  admits  of  the 
exercise  of  much  taste  and  ingenuity,  as  rods 
having  differently  colored  bark  may  be  used  and  so  arranged  as  to  give 
an  interesting  variegated  appearance.  This  kind  of  work,  is  often  used 
with  great  advantage  for  facing  the  interior  walls  of  rustic  summer 
houses;  and  in  all  cases,  the  design,  however  simple, 
should  be  first  marked  with  chalk  on  the  board-facing 
intended  to 
be  covered. 

It  is  usually 
made  of  the 
halved  rods 
as  shown  in 
fig.  9;  but  for 
the  bottoms 

of  seats,  a  more  even  sur¬ 
face  is  presented  by  shaving 
the  edges,  as  in  fig.  10. 

Fig  4  Sometimes  bark  alone  is 

used  for  this  purpose. 

Fig.  4  is  a  ligiiter  and  simpler  chair.  The  out¬ 
er  portion  of  the  back  will  be  strongest  if  in  one 
piece,  and  a  portion  of  wild  grape-vine  may  be 
advantageously  employed.  The  seats  shown  by 
figs.  5  and  6  require  but  little  explanation.  Fig.  5 
may  be  formed  of  nearly  straight  pieces  of  wood; 
the  back  of  fig.  6  will  require  2  or  3  crooked  pieces 
strongly  and  neatly  spliced  together.  It  may  be 


Fig.  5. 
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well  to  add  here,  that  the  perfection  of  all  rustic  work  renders  very  close 
and  perfect  joints  absolutely  necessary.  The  back  of  the  seat  shown  by  fig. 
7  is  let  into  or  fastened  to 
the  middle  of  the  tree. 

The  table,  fig.  8,  is 
formed  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  with  well  selected 
branches,  inverted;  to 
the  top  of  which  is  nail¬ 
ed  circular  boards,  bat¬ 
tened  crosswise  togeth¬ 
er,  and  covered  with 
“wood  mosaic”  already 
described.  Fig-  8 

Fig.  11  is  a  flower  stand,  supported  by  a  leg  form¬ 
ed  of  the  branching  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  braces  nail¬ 
ed  on  below.  The  top  is  wicker-work, 
and  will  receive  a  round  tin  pan,  fill¬ 
ed  with  clear  wet  sand,  and  covered 
with  a  lid  of  basket  or  seive-work, 
through  the  openings  in  which  the 
stems  of  flowers  may  be  thrust  into 
the  sand,  which  will  keep  them  fresh 
for  several  days.  Fig.  12  is  a  similar 
stand,  made  stronger,  to  hold  a  box 
or  pot  of  rooted  plants. 

Fig.  13  is  a  pedestal  for  flower-pots,  Fig 
and  may  be  a  neat  and  handsome  ornament  for  any  part  of  the  grounds. 

It  is  easily  made  of  a  wooden  box,  covered  with  the 
mosaic  of  wood. 

Fig.  14  is  a  rustic  foot-bridge.  It  should  be  strong 
and  durable,  and  the  joints  secured  by  iron  bolts,  al¬ 
though  withes  are  afterwards  applied  to  give  it  a  more 
picturesque  appearance.  The  ends  may  be  support¬ 
ed  on  stone  abutments,  which  may  be  made  to  con 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  13.  Fig.  14. 

stitute  a  very  appropriate  rock-work,  much  more  natural  and  suita¬ 
ble  than  where  an  unmeaning  pile  of  stones  is  placed  on  level  ground  as 

is  sometimes  seen. 

Fig.  15  is  a  rustic  arbor,  re- 
IE^  quiring  but  little  explanation. 
If  the  straw  forming  the  thatch¬ 
ed  roof,  is  kyanized,  it  will  last 
a  long  time.  The  cornice  is  or- 
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Fig  15 


namented  with  cones 
of  the  white  pine, 
nailed  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  board  sup¬ 
porting  the  roof. — 
Cones  of  different 
size  are  very  suit¬ 
able  for  interior  cor¬ 
nices  of  rustic  build¬ 
ings,  a  specimen  of 
which  is  shown  in 
fig.  16.  They  may  be 
used  for  the  interior 
overhead.  Moss  is 
also  used  for  the  last 
named  purpose,  the 
surface  overhead  be¬ 
ing  first  covered 
with  rods  placed 
an  inch  apart,  and 
the  moss  with  the 
ends  even,  rammed 
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Fig.  18. 

in  between  with  a  wooden  wedge,  so  as  to  cover  the  rods  from  view.  It  is 
only  the  larger  mosses  that  will  answer  for  this  purpose ;  and  by  selecting 
those  of  different  colors,  or  by  dyeing  a  part  of  them  with  log-wood,  a  sur¬ 
face  resembling  a  Brussels  carpet  is  presented. 
This  is  however  attended  with  more  labor  than 
most  of  the  contrivances  we  have  described. 

Figs.  17  and  18  are  rustic  arbors,  with  va¬ 
riations  in  design. 

Fig.  19  is  a  prospect  tower,  to  be  placed 
on  any  wooded  hill  where  an  extensive  view 
is  afforded.  Six  strong  upright  poles  are 
first  set  into  the  ground,  and  secured  by 
cross-pieces  at  the  top  and  middle.  The 
upper  roof  may  be  of  straw  or  boards,  and 
the  lower  of  boards,  the  latter  covering  the 
whole  interior  and  forming  a  separate  apart- 
Fig-  19  ment  below.  The  tower  is  ascended  by  stairs 

placed  within.  The  shorter  posts  below  serve  to  stiffen  the  structure, 
and  furnish  a  verandah  round  the  whole,  where  seats  may  be  placed. 

All  the  structures  we  have  described,  taken  together,  if  built  in  the 
best  manner,  would  not  cost  so  much  as  single  statues  or  vases  of  mar- 
'  ble;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  durability  when  made  of  the  right  materials,  " 
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Fig.  20. 


we  may  state  that  there  are  specimens  in  England,  which  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  weathers,  now  more  than  forty  years  old. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  give  the  view  of  a  log  house,  rendered 
an  ornamental  object,  by  a  few  rustic  additions,  fig.  20,  and  by  means  of 
climbing  roses,  &c.,  made  more  pleasing  than  a  bleak,  costly  edifice. 
Every  ingenious  owner  of  a  log-house  in  the  west,  may  thus,  by  a  little 
labor  and  contrivance,  make  an  attractive  home  without  a  long  purse  to 
pay  masons,  carpenters,  joiners  and  painters. 


Raising  Blackberries  and  Raspberries  from  Seed. — Raspberry 
and  blackberry  seed  require  very  much  the  same  treatment  as  mountain 
ash  seeds — that  is,  preservation  of  the  natural  moisture  by  immersion 
from  the  fruit  in  moist  sand,  earth,  or  peat,  and  exposure  to  the  freezing 
of  winter.  Small  seeds,  as  the  raspberry  and  mountain  ash,  must  be 
buried  very  shallow,  in  order  to  germinate — not  over  one  half  an  inch  at 
most,  and  the  moisture  of  the  fine  earth  with  which  they  are  covered 
must  be  preserved  by  proper  shading. 

As  this  is  an  important  and  interesting  subject,  we  applied  to  Dr. 
Brinckle  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  had  so  much  experience  as  well  as 
success  in  raising  new  varieties,  and  have  been  favored  with  the  following 
answer: — “  I  have  no  experience  in  the  germination  of  seed  of  our  indi¬ 
genous  black  raspberry.  In  regard  to  the  blackberry,  I  planted  seed  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  without  obtaining  from  them  a  single  plant.  In  the  summer 
of  1854,  as  soon  as  the  berries  were  ripe,  I  planted  a  few  blackberry  seeds 
in  pots,  which  were  left  in  the  open  air  all  winter.  Many  of  the  seed 
germinated  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  continued  to  do  well.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  almost  invariable  rule,  blackberry  seed,  even  when  planted  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  maturity  of  the  berry,  will  not  germinate  until  the 
ensuing  spring.  But,  in  one  or  two  instances,  I  have  known  germination 
to  take  place  the  same  season  the  berry  ripened.” 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

Gunter’s  Chain — 7.92  inches  =  1  link. 

100  links  =  4  rods,  22  yards,  or  1  chain. 
Shoemakers— No.  1,  is  4£  inches  in  length,  and  every  succeeding  num¬ 
ber  is  5  of  an  inch.  There  are  28  divisions,  in  2  series  of  numbers,  viz: 
from  1  to  13,  and  1  to  15. 

A  French  metre  is  =  3.28174  feet.  A  hand  is  4  inches. 


Number 

of  Plants  or  Trees  that  can  be  planted  on  an  acre  of  ground , 

at  the  following  distances 

apart ,  in  feet. 

No.  of  Plants. 

Distances 

apart. 

No.  of  Plants. 

Distances  apart. 

1 

by 

1.... 

. 43,560 

7 

by 

7 . 

.  888 

14 

6  C 

14... 

8 

CC 

8 . 

.  680 

2 

cc 

1.... 

. 21,780 

9 

cc 

9 . 

.  537 

2 

c  t 

2.... 

. 10,890 

10 

cc 

10 . 

.  435 

24 

cc 

24... 

.  6,969 

11 

cc 

11 . 

.  360 

3 

t  c 

1.... 

. 14,520 

12 

cc 

12 . 

.  302 

3 

cc 

2.... 

.  7,260 

13 

cc 

13 . 

.  257 

3 

cc 

3... 

.  4,840 

14 

cc 

14 . 

.  222 

34 

cc 

34. .. 

.  3,555 

15 

1C 

15 . 

.  193 

4' 

c  c 

1... 

. 10.890 

16 

cc 

16 . 

.  170 

4 

c  c 

9 

.  5.445 

17 

cc 

17 . 

.  150 

4 

iC 

3... 

.  3.630 

18 

c  c 

18 . 

.  134 

4 

cc 

4... 

. 2,722 

19 

cc 

19 . 

.  120 

H 

cc 

44.  . 

. 2,151 

20 

c  c 

20 . 

.  108 

5 

cc 

1... 

24 

c  c 

24 . 

.  75 

5 

cc 

2... 

.  4.356 

25 

c  c 

25 . 

.  69 

5 

cc 

3.. . 

.  2,904 

27 

“ 

27 . 

.  59 

5 

cc 

4... 

30 

c  c 

30 . 

.  48 

5 

cc 

5... 

40 

cc 

40 . 

5| 

cc 

54.. 

50 

cc 

50 . 

.  17 

6 

cc 

6... 

. 1,210 

60 

cc 

60 . 

.  12 

64 

cc 

64... 

.  1,031 

66 

cc 

66 . 

.  10 

Multiply  the  distances  into  each  other,  and  divide  it  by  the  square  feet 
in  an  acre,  or  43,560,  and  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  plants. 


MEASURES  OF  SURFACE. 
Drawing  Paper. 


Inches. 

Cap . 13  X  16 

Demy . 194  X  15| 

Medium . 22  x  18 

Koval . 24  x  19 

Super-royal . 27  x  19 

Imperial  . 29  X  214 

Elephant . 27f  X  224 


i  nches. 

Columbian . 333  X  23 

Atlas . 33  X  26 

Theorem . 34  X  28 

Double  Elephant. .  .40  X  26 

Antiquarian . 52  X  31 

Emperor . 40  X  60 

Uncle  Sam . 48  X  120 


MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

Standard  gallon  —  231  cubic  inches. 

Gallon  of  the  Stale  of  New- York  =  221.184  cubic  inches,  or  8  lbs.  of 
'pure  water  of  maximum  density. 
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.  Imperial  gallon  (British)  or  dry  measure  gallon  here,  =277.274  cubic 
inches  =  10  lbs.  of  distilled  water  at  <52°  Fahrenheit.  A  gallon  of  flour 
—  7  lbs.  Ale  gallon  =  282  cubic  inches. 

U.  S.  standard  bushel  or  Winchester  bushel,  contains  2150.42  cubit? 
inches.  Its  dimensions  are  18a  inches  diameter  inside,  and  8  inches 
deep,  and  when  heaped  the  cone  must  not  be  less  than  6  inches  hi^h  = 
2747.70  cubic  inches  for  a  true  cone.  °  ’ 

Bushel  of  the  State  of  New- York,  contains  80  lbs.  pure  water  at  max¬ 
imum  density,  or  2211.84  cubic  inches. 

1  chaldron  =  36  bushels  =  57.25  cubic  feet. 

1  perch  stone  =  24.75  cubic  feet.  Mason’s  perch,  after  laying,  22  cu¬ 
bic  feet. 

Lime  bushel  is  13^  inches  diameter  at  bottom,  15  at  top  and  13.47  deep 
A  box  16  inches  by  16  8-10,  and  8  inches  deep,  will  contain  one  bushel. 
A  box  8  by  8  inches  square,  and  4  1-5  inches  deep,  will  hold  a  hall 
peck — 4  by  4  inches  and  4  1-5  deep  is  a  quart. 

TABLE  OF  fcPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 

Metals. 

Gold,  pure . 19.36 

“  standard . 17,16 

Mercury . 13.58 

Lead . 11.35 

Silver . 10.50 

Copper .  8.82 


Brick . 1.90 

Chalk . 2.25  to  2.66 

Clay . 1.93 

Coal,  anthracite,  about..  .1.53 

Coal,  bituminous . 1.27 

Charcoal . 44 

Earth,  loose,  about . 1.50 

Flint . 2.58 

Granite,  about . 2.65 

Woods — dry. 

Gieen  wood  often  loses  one-third  of  its  weight  by  seasoning,  and  some¬ 
times  more.  The  same  kind  varies  in  compactness  with  soil,  growth  ex¬ 
posure,  and  age  of  the  trees. 


Iron . 

‘ ‘  cast . 

Steel . 

Brass,  common. 

Tin . 

Zinc . 

Earths. 

Gypsum . 

.1.87  to  2.17 

Limestone . 

..2.88  to  3.17 

Lime,  quick. . . . 

Marble. ...  . 

.2.56  to  2.69 

Peat . 

.  .60  to  1.32 

Salt,  common. . . 

. 2.18 

Sand . 

Slate  . 

Apple . 68  to  .79 

Ash,  white . 72  to  .84 

Beech . 72  to  .85 

Box . 91  to  1.32 

Cherry . 71 

Cork . 24 

Elm . 58  to  .67 

Hickory . 84  to  1.00 

Mapl: . 65  to  .76 

Pine,  white . 47  to  .56 


Pine,  yellow . 55  to  .66 

Oak,  English . 93  to  1.17 

“  white . 85 

“  live . 94  to  1.12 

Poplar,  Lombardy  .40 

Pear . 66 

Plum . 78 

Sassafras . 48 

"Walnut . 67 

Willow .  ...  .68 


« 
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Miscellaneous. 

Oil,  whale . 92 

“  turpentine . 87 

Sea  water . 1.02 

Sugar .  1.60 

Tallow . 93 

Vinegar . 1.01  to  1.08 


Beeswax . 96 

Butter . 94 

Honey .  . . 145 

Lard . 94 

Milk . 1.03 

Oil,  linseed . 94 

Weights  of  a  Cubic  Foot  of  various  Substances,  from  which  th  ?  Bulk 
of  a  Load  of  one  Ton  may  be  easily  calculated. 


Cast  Iron . . 450  pounds. 

Water .  62  “ 

White  pine,  seasoned,  about .  30 

White  oak,  “  “  .  52  “ 

Loose  earth,  about....  .  95  “ 

Common  soil,  compact,  about . 124  “ 

Clay,  about . 165  “ 

Clay  with  stones,  about . 160  “ 

Brick,  about . 125  “ 


Bulk  of  a  Ton  of  different  Substances. 

23  cubic  feet  of  sand,  18  cubic  feet  of  earth,  or  17  cubic  feet  of  cliy, 
make  a  ton.  18  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or  earth  before  digging,  make  27  ' 
cubic  feet  when  dug;  or  the  bulk  is  increased  as  three  to  two.  There¬ 
fore,  in  filling  a  drain  two  feet  deep  above  the  tile  or  stones,  the  earth 
should  be  heaped  up  a  foot  above  the  surface,  to  settle  even  with  it, 
when  the  earth  is  shoveled  loosely  in. 


CONTENTS  OF  CISTERNS. 

The  amount  of  water  which  falls  upon  most  farm -buildings  is  sufficient 
to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  to  all  the  domestic  animals  of  the  farm 
when  other  supplies  fail,  if  cisterns  large  enough  to  hold  it  were  only 
provided.  Generally  speaking,  none  at  all  are  connected  with  barns  and 
out-buildings,  and  even  when  they  are  furnished,  they  are  usually  so 
small  as  to  allow  four-fifths  of  the  water  to  waste. 

If  all  the  rain  that  descends  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  should 
remain  upon  the  surface  without  sinking  in  or  running  off,  it  would  form 
each  year  a  depth  of  about  three  feet.  Every  inch  that  falls  upon  a  roof 
yields  two  barrels  for  each  space  ten  feet  square,  and  seventy-two  barrels 
a  year  are  yielded  by  three  feet  of  rain.  A  barn  thirty  by  forty  feet  sup¬ 
plies  annually  from'  its  roof  864  barrels,  or  enough  for  more  than  two 
barrels  a  day  for  every  day  in  the  year  Many  farmers  have  in  all  five 
times  this  amount  of  roof,  or  enough  for  twelve  barrels  a  day  yearly.  If, 
however,  this  water  was  collected ,  and  kept  for  the  dry  season  only ,  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  barrels  daily  might  be  used. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  waste  of  water  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  avoid  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  too  large  cisterns,  their  contents  should  be  de¬ 
termined  beforehand  by  calculation. 

RULE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  CONTENTS, 
simple  rule  to  determine  the  contents  of  a  cistern,  circular  in  form, 
equal  size  at  top  and  bottom,  is  the  following  :  Find  the  depth 
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and  diameter  in  inches;  square  the  diameter  and  multiply  the  square  by 
the  decimal  .0034,  which  will  find  the  quantity  in  gallons  for  one  inch 
in  depth.  Multiply  this  by  the  depth,  and  divide  by  3U  and  the  result 
will  be  the  number  of  barrels  the  cistern  will  hold. 

For  each  foot  in  depth,  the  number  of  barrels  answering  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  diameters  are, 


For  5  feet  diameter 
6  “ 

7  “ 

8  “ 

9  “ 

10  “ 


4.66  barrels. 
6.71  “ 

9.13  “ 

11.93  '< 

15.10  “ 

18.65  “ 


By  the  rule  above  given,  the  contents  of  barn-vard  cisterns  and  ma^ 
i  lure  tanks  may  be  easily  calculated  for  any  size  whatever. 


DETERMINING  THEIR  SIZE. 

The  size  of  cisterns  should  vary  according  to  their  intended  use.  If 
they  are  to  furnish  a  daily  supply  of  water,  they  need  not  be  so  large  as 
for  keeping  supplies  for  summer  only.  The  average  depth  of  rain  which 
falls  in  this  latitude,  although  varying  considerably  with  season  and  lo¬ 
cality,  rarely  exceeds  seven  inches  for  two  months.  The  size  of  the  cis¬ 
tern,  therefore,  in  daily  use,  need  never  exceed  that  of  a  body  of  water 
on  the  whole  roof  of  the  building  seven  inches  deep.  To  ascertain  the 
amount  of  this,  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth  of  the  buildin°-  re¬ 
duce  this  to  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  231,  and  the  quotient' will 
he  gallons  for  each  inch  of  depth.  Multiplying  by  7  will  give  the  full 
amount  for  two  months’  rain  falling  upon  the  roof.  Divide  by  3li  the 
quotient  will  be  barrels.  This  will  be  about  fourteen  barrels  for  every 
surface  of  roof  ten  feet  square  when  measured  horizontallv.  Therefore 
a  cistern  for  a  barn  30  by  40  feet  should  hold  168  barrels;  that  is,  as 
large  as  one  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  deep.  Such  a  cistern 
would  supply,  with  only  thirty  inches  of  rain  yearly,  no  less  than  630 
barrels,  or  nearly  two  a  day. 

Cisterns  intended  only  for  drawing  from  in  times  of  drought,  to  hold  all 
the  water  that  may  fall,  should  be  about  three  times  the  preceding  capacity. 


1  bushel  of  Wheat  =  60 

‘  ‘  Beans  =  63 

“  Peas  =  64 

“  Corn  =  58 

“  Barley  =  47 

“  Oats  =  38 

“  Potatoes  =  60 

“  Rye  =  58 


Clover  seed  =  60 


WEIGHTS. 


lbs. 

i< 

(( 


(( 

(( 

(( 

(( 

u 


1  bushel  of  Flax  seed  =  56  lbs 

“  Salt,  =80  “ 

“  “  coarse  =  85  “ 

“  “  fine  =  70  “ 

“  Hemp  seed  =44  •« 

“  Timothy  “  =  56  “ 

“  Blue  grass  =  14  “ 

“  Dried  apples  =  22  “ 

“  “  peaches=33  “ 


VELOCITY  OF  WIND. 

.  Wind  is  air  in  motion.  Its  force  depends  on  its  speed.  When  its  mo¬ 
tion  is  slow,  it  constitutes  the  soft,  gentle  breeze.  As  the  velocity  in¬ 
creases,  the  force  becomes  greater,  and  the  strong  gale  sweeps  round  the 
arms  of  the  wind-mill  with  the  strength  of  many  horses,  and  huge  ships  ‘ 
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are  driven  swiftly  through  the  waves  by  its  pressure.  By  a  still  gre 
velocity  of  the  air,  its  power  becomes  more  irresistible,  and  solid  build 
ings  totter,  and  forest  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  the  track  of  the 

The  force  of  wind  increases  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
Thus  a  wind  blowing  ten  miles  an  hour  exerts  a  pressure  four  timesas 

great  as  at  five  mile!  an  hour,  and  twenty-five  times  as  great  as  at  two 

miles  an  hour.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  force  of  wind  at  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  velocity : 

Miles  an  Pressure  in  lbs.  on 
hour  a  square  foot. 

1  .005 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 
7 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

60 

80 

100 


.020) 
.045  $ 
.080  ) 
.125$ 
.180  ) 
.320$ 
.500  ) 

1.125  $ 
2.000  ) 

3.125  $ 
4.500  ) 

6.125  $ 
8.000  ) 

10.125  $ 
12.500 
18.000 
32.000 
50.000 


Description. 

Hardly  perceptible. 

Just  perceptible. 

Light  breeze. 

Gentle,  pleasant  wind. 

Pleasant,  brisk  wind. 

Yery  brisk. 

Strong,  high  wind. 

Yery  high. 

Storm  or  tempest 
Great  storm. 

Hurricane.  . 

Tornado,  tearing  up  trees,  and  sweeping  off 
buildings. 


PREPARING  SOIL  FOR  GARDENS. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  soils  of  gardens  should  he  made  bet¬ 
ter  than  for  ordinary  farm  crops.  1.  Most  of  the  products  of  gardens 
are  of  a  succulent  nature,  or  will  otherwise  bear  high  feeding,  such  as 
garden  roots  in  general,  plants  whose  leaves  furnish  food,  as  lettuce,  cab¬ 
bages,  &c.,  or  those  which  produce  large  and  succulent  fruits,  as  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  squashes,  &c.  2.  As  nearly  all  garden  crops  are  the  im¬ 

mediate  food  of  man,  while  many  farm  crops  are  only  the  coarser  food 
of  animals,  greater  care  and  skill  may  properly  be  applied  in  bringing  the 
former  forward  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  3.  lhe  great  amount  of 
family  supplies  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  half-acre  garden,  provided 
the  best  soil  is  prepared  for  their  growth,  renders  it  a  matter  of  equal 
importance  and  economy,  to  give  the  soil  the  very  best  preparation. 

It  rarely  happens  that  there  is  much  selection  to  be  made  in  soils  as  we 
find  them  in  nature,  for  gardening  purposes,  unless  particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  subject  in  choosing  a  site  for  a  new  dwelling.  Generally, 
k  we  have  to  take  the  land  as  we  find  it.  Unless,  therefore,  tte  happen  to 
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find  it  just  right,  we  should  endeavor  to  improve  it  in  the  best  manner. 
The  principal  means  for  making  a  perfect  garden  soil,  are  draining, 
trenching  and  manuring. 

Now  lest  any  one  should  be  startled  at  the  outset,  with  the  fear  of 
cost,  in  thus  preparing  the  soil,  we  may  remark  that  the  entire  expense 
of  preparing  half  an  acre,  (which  would  constitute  a  large  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,)  would  not  in  general,  amount  to  more  than  the  amount  saved  in  a 
single  year  in  the  purchase  of  food  for  family  supplies,  by  the  fine  and 
abundant  vegetables  afforded.  If  the  owner  cannot  possibly  prepare  his 
half  or  quarter  acre  of  land  properly,  then  we  would  earnestly  request 
him  to  occupy  the  ground  with  something  else  than  garden  crops,  and  to 
take  only  a  single  square  rod,  (if  he  cannot  attend  to  more,;  and  give 
this  the  most  perfect  preparation.  A  square  rod  of  rich,  luxuriant  veg¬ 
etables,  will  be  found  more  valuable  than  eighty  rods  or  half  an  acre  of 
scant,  dwarfed,  and  stringy  growth,  which  no  one  will  wish  to  eat;  while 
the  extra  cost  and  labor  spent  on  the  eighty  rods  in  seeds,  digging  and 
hoeing,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  prepare  the  smaller  plot 
in  the  most  complete  manner. 

Let  the  determination  be  made,  therefore,  at  the  commencement,  to 
take  no  more  land  than  can  be  properly  prepared,  and  in  the  most  tho¬ 
rough  manner. 

1.  Draining.  A  few  soils  do  not  require  draining,  but  with  most  it 
will  be  indispensable.  Where  the  subsoil  is  gravelly  or  porous,  so  that 
any  amount  of  extra  surface  water  will  be  immediately  discharged  be¬ 
low,  the  operation  is  not  needed;  but  in  all  cases  where,  in  digging  a  hole 
two  feet  deep,  the  water  is  found  to  stand  in  its  bottom  during  the  wetest 
times,  we  may  be  sure  that  draining  will  be  of  great  importance,  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  cold,  sour  subsoil,  and  stagnant  water  beneath  its  surface. 
Such  a  condition  of  the  soil  could  not  fail  to  prove  exceedingly  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  good  growth,  and  drains  not  more  than  thirty  feet  apart  should  be 
made  as  the  first  indispensable  requisite.  No  one  who  has  never  given 
draining  a  full  and  fair  trial,  can  appreciate  its  importance.  It  often 
happens  that  the  soil  may  be  worked  and  planted  from  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  in  spring— a  most  important  advantage  for  early  vegetables, 
where  a  few  days  of  accelerated  maturity  are  so  highly  valued.  Scarce¬ 
ly  less,  is  the  benefit  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  in  preventing  a  hard 
and  baked  soil  in  times  of  drouth. 

2.  Trenching.  A  surface  soil  of  a  few  inches  only,  will  not  answer 
for  a  good  garden.  The  roots  of  succulent  vegetables  must  extend  into 
a  deeper  bed  of  fertility;  and  a  greater  depth  of  pulverization  is  required 
to  absorb  surplus  rains,  and  to  give  off  the  accumulated  moisture  in  dry 
weather.  A  shallow  soil  will  become  deluged  by  a  single  shower,  be¬ 
cause  the  hard  subsoil  will  not  allow  it  to  pass  downward;  and  again,  in 
the  heat  and  drouth  of  midsummer,  a  thin  stratum  is  made  dry  and 
parched  in  a  week,  while  one  of  greater  depth  becomes  scarcely  afi'e'cted. 
We  might  cite  numerous  instances,  where  trenched  gardens  remained  in 
the  finest  state  of  luxuriance  during  the  most  severe  drouths,  when  oth¬ 
ers  under  ordinary  management  were  nearly  burnt  up  with  the  heat, 
growth  having  quite  ceased,  and  leaves  curled  and  withering  for  want  of 
moisture. 

The  mode  of  trenching  must  vary  with  circumstances.  In  small  cir¬ 
cumscribed  pieces  of  ground,  necessity  requires  it  to  be  done  by  hand, 
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according  to  the  well  known  process  of  throwing  the  earth  to  one  side, 
from  a  ditch  cut  between  the  trenched  and  untrenched  portions  of  the 
ground.  It  is  not  unusual  to  trench  three  feet  deep  for  trees,  but  for 
the  kitchen-garden  two  feet  or  even  twenty  inches,  will  answer  an  excel¬ 
lent  purpose,  and  prove  incomparably  better  than  its  entire  omission. 
Disappointment  sometimes  results  from  the  practice  of  throwing  the 
poorer  subsoil  to  the  top;  this  should  be  avoided,  or  at  least  but  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  soil  mixed  with  the  upper,  and  the  same  time  a  copi¬ 
ous  amount  of  manure  mixed  through  and  more  abundantly  applied 
near  the  bottom.  Compost  or  old  manure  is  best;  but  fresh  manure 
will  answer  nearly  or  quite  as  well,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  broken  up 
with  an  iron  rake  and  mixed  in,  as  the  work  advances. 

The  cost  of  trenching  by  hand  may  appear  great,  but  when  its  future 
results  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  remarkably 
paying  expenditure,  the  gain  amounting  perhaps,  to  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  per  cent,  for  subsequent  years.  It  may  be  greatly  cheapened 
on  all  grounds  where  a  team  can  be  used,  by  the  subsoil  plow,  to  loosen 
up  to  a  depth  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet.  A  double  Michigan  plow 
may  be  afterwards  employed  with  great  ease  in  this  loosened  bed  of  soil, 
to  bring  any  desired  portion  to  the  surface,  but  more  especially  for  work¬ 
ing  in  through  all  parts  a  plentiful  supply  of  manure.  The  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  thus  a  half  acre  of  garden  ground,  will  be  about  as  follows: 

One  coat  of  manure  or  compost,  10  loads  drawn . •  •  $10.00 

Two  thorough  harrowings  of  this  manure  to  break  and  in¬ 
termix  it . . . ; . .  *25 

Plowing  with  a  common  plow,  followed  with  a  subsoiler  and 

double  team .  3-00 

Another  coat  of  manure,  20  loads .  20.00 

Two  thorough  harrowings . 25 

The  whole  thrown  under  to  a  depth  of  15  inches,  by  large 

Michigan  plow  and  tripple  team .  0.00 

A  third  coat  of  manure,  20  loads .  .  20.00 

Two  harrowings .  -2j> 

Plowing  under  with  a  common  plow,  about  8  inches .  1-00 

Total  cost  for  preparing  garden  ground . $57.75 

Of  this  expense,  $50  are  paid  for  fifty  loads  of  manure,  (for  half  an 
acre,  or  100  loads  per  acre,)  and  only  $7.75  for  all  else,  after  the  manure 
is  applied,  the  drawing  of  the  manure  being  reckoned  with  the  cost,  $1 
per  load.  The  manure  would  cost  the  same,  if  applied  in  the  common 
way,  and  would  be  much  less  efficient,  hence  the  subsoiling,  plowing  and 
harrowing,  are  operations  of  great  economy,  if  only  the  saving  in  the 
manure  is  considered. 

The  mode  and  depth  of  some  of  the  plowings  must  be  made  to  vary 
with  circumstances.  If  the  subsoil  is  sterile,  the  plowing  after  the  sub¬ 
soiling  must  not  be  so  deep;  and  a  fourth  coat  of  manure,  well  harrow¬ 
ed,  and  turned  under  with  a  gang-plow,  will  be  advisable.  The  precau¬ 
tion  must  be  observed,  however,  in  any  modification  of  the  preceding 
.  process,  to  throw  down  each  successive  coat  of  manure  to  a  depth  dif- 
\  ferent  from  the  others.  It  fresh  manure  is  applied,  a  greater  number  of 
\  harrowings  will  be  necessary  to  break  and  intermix  it,  an  operation  of 
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the  greatest  importance,  and  increasing  several  times  the  efficiency  of 
the  manure,  according  to  careful  experiments. 

The  present  time  of  year  will  be  found  suitable  for  preparing  for  some 
of  these  operations.  Sometimes  hand-trenching  may  be  done  to  great 
advantage  towards  the  close  of  winter,  when  the  subsoil  is  softened  with 
moisture  and  digs  easily ;  and  manure  may  be  collected  and  sometimes 
composted.  If  the  composts  are  prepared  a  year,  or  at  least  several 
months  ahead,  all  the  better. 


VALUABLE  FACTS 


Powdered  chalk  added  to  common  glue,  strengthens  it.  Boil  1  lh.  of 
glue  with  2  quarts  of  skimmed  milk,  and  it  will  resist  the  action  of 
water. 

New  wood-work  requires  about  1  lb.  of  paint  to  the  square  yard,  for 
three  coats. 

Copper  and  gold  will  conduct  electricity  six  times  better  than  iron  or 
tin,  and  twelve  times  better  than  lead.  Zinc  will  conduct  nearly  twice 
as  well  as  iron;  silver  more  than  four  times  better. 

"Wood  is  7  to  20  times  stronger  lengthwise  than  transversely. 

Melted  snow  produces  about  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  of  water. 

F  At  a  depth  of  45  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

Cast  iron  expands  1-162,000  of  its  length  by  1  degree  of  heat,  and 
wrought  iron  1-143,000.  It  requires  46  tons  per  square  inch  to  crush 
cast  iron. 

Hay. — 11  to  12  cubic  yards  of  clover  hay  weigh  a  ton;  10  cubic  yards 
of  meadow  hay,  and  8  or  9  from  old,  settled  stacks. 

Cement — 2  parts  ashes,  3  parts  clay,  and  1  part  sand,  mixed  with  oil, 
will  resist  the  weather  equal  to  marble. 

It  requires  about  13  cubic  feet  of  air  for  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of 
tallow,  wax  or  oil;  and  about  the  same  for  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of 
coal  or  pine  wood. 

One  pound  of  good  seasoned  wood  will  raise  27  lbs.  of  water  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point,  if  no  heat  is  wasted. 

The  farmer  who  burns  25  cords  of  green  wood  in  a  winter,  loses  heat 
in  evaporating  the  sap,  enough  to  boil  more  than  15,000  gallons  of  water. 

A  hemp  rope  one  inch  in  diameter  will  support  a  weight  or  force  of 
5,000  pounds,  but  in  practice,  should  not  be  subjected  to  more  than  one- 
half  this  strain. 

A  rod  of  good  iron  is  about  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  best  hemp  rope 
of  the  same  size. 

A  manilla  rope  is  about  half  as  strong  as  the  best  hemp. 


To  find  the  area  of  a  circle,  multiply  the  square  of  diameter  bv 
.7854. 

To  find  the  contents  of  a  sphere,  multiply  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by 

KOO  R 


lasure  corn  in  the  crib,  multiply  the  length,  breadth  an  '  ' 
,  in  feet,  multiply  this  product  by  4,  strike  off  the  righ 
result  will  be  shelled  bushels. 
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FOOD  CONSUMED  BY  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS 


THE  SAME  FOR  EQUAL  WEIGHTS. 

In  Boussingault’s  experiments,  the  daily  average  consumption  of  17 
horses  and  mares,  aged  from  5  to  12  years  and  weighing  on  an  average 
1070  lbs.,  was  33  lbs.  of  hay  each,  per  day,  equal  to  3.08  lbs.  of  hay  per 
day  to  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  His  milch  cows,  weighing  on  an  av¬ 
erage  1466  lbs.,  are  also  allowed  33  lbs.  of  hay  per  head,  per  day.  This 
gives  to  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  2.25  lbs.  of  hay  per  day. 

As  might  be  expected  Boussingault  found  that  14  growing  animals, 
from  5  to  20  months  old,  required  more  food,  or  100  lbs.  live  weight  re¬ 
quired  3.08  lbs.  of  hay  per  day. 

Boussingault  estimates  from  his  experiments,  that  pigs  consume  an 
equivalent  of  hay  per  day  equal  to  3  per  cent  of  their  live  weight.  Sheep, 
too,  require  about  the  same  amount. 

In  some  experiments  made  in  consequence  of  premiums  offered  by  the 
Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society  on  the  economy  of  cut¬ 
ting  food  for  stock,  a  pair  of  working  oxen  belonging  to  A.  H.  Hawes, 
and  kept  at  moderate  work  weighing  3134  lbs.  consumed  75.2  lbs.  of  hay 
per  day;  or  100  lbs.  live  weight  consumed  2.4  lbs.  of  hay  per  day.  A 
pair  of  steers,  belonging  to  Harvey  Dodge,  weighing  2220 lbs.,  consum¬ 
ed  51.2  lbs.  of  hay  per  day,  equal  to  2.84  per  cent  live  weight.  Two 
dry  cows  belonging  to  C.  B.  Demond,  and  weighing  1784  lbs.  consumed 
43.5  lbs.  of  hay  per  day  or  2.42  per  cent  of  their  live  weight.  Two  milch 
cows,  belonging  to  W.  S.  Lincoln,  weighing  1800  lbs.  consumed  43.2  lbs. 
of  hay  per  day,  equal  to  2.4  per  cent  of  live  weight. 

Mr.  Barnum’s  elephant,  weighing  4700  lbs.  consumes  100  lbs.  of  hay 
and  a  bushel  of  oats  per  day;  100  lbs.  live  weight,  therefore,  consume 
2.12  lbs.  of  hay  and  0.68  lb's,  of  oats  per  day,  or,  estimating,  as  Bous¬ 
singault  does,  that  68  lbs.  of  oats  are  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  hay,  the  ele¬ 
phant  consumes  3. 12  lbs.  of  hay  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  live  weight. 
To  recapitulate  therefore,  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal  requires  of  hay 


per  day,  in 

Working  horses . 3.08 

Working  oxen  . 2.40 

Milch  cows,  (Boussingault’s) . 2.25 

do  do  (Lincoln’s) .  . 2.40 

Young  growing  cattle . .3.08 

Steers . 2.84 

Dry  cows . 2.42 

Pigs  (estimated) . . 3.00 

Sheep . 3.00 

Elephant . 3  12 


There  is  considerable  difference  in  these  figures,  but  certainly  not  as 
much  as  might  be  expected  from  such  various  animals.  The  elephant 
consumes  the  most,  the  working  horses  and  young  cattle  the  next  high¬ 
est  amount,  then  the  sheep  and  pigs,  and  what  is  surprising  the  large 
milch  cows  of  Boussingault  consume  least  of  all.  Working  oxen  would 
appear  to  consume  less  than  horses.  On  the  whole,  these  figures  give 
little  indication  that  large  animals  consume  less  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  than  smaller  ones. — Countrij  Gentleman. 
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PACKING  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  four  thousand  acres  of  land  un¬ 
der  nursery  culture  in  western  New-York,  nearly  all  of  which  is  for 
raising  fruit  trees.  At  a  moderate  computation,  at  least  two  million 
dollars  worth  of  trees  (at  retail  prices)  are  sent  out  from  these  nurse¬ 
ries  annually — or  not  less,  probably,  than  ten  million  trees.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  these  ten  millions?  Do  they  all  reach  a  thrifty,  bearing  condi¬ 
tion?  Very  far  from  it — we  question  if  one-fourth  ever  do;  and  some 
have  estimated  that  not  a  tenth,  or  even  a  twentieth,  ever  advance  be¬ 
yond  a  stunted  growth  at  best.  The  casualties  are — mutilation  in  remo¬ 
val;  loss  from  bad  packing  or  no  packing  at  all,  for  transporting  them 
from  one  place  to  another;  careless  setting  out;  but  especially  a  neglect 
of  cultivation  after  they  have  been  fairly  transplanted,  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  those  that  pass  successfully  through  the  previous  stages,  are 
parched  up  by  drouth,  and  choked  down  by  weeds  and  grass,  and  all 
those  which  are  not  thus  killed,  linger  in  a  doubtful  existence  for  many 
subsequent  years. 

At  present  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  good  and  bad  yacking. 

Drying  and  exposure  to  the  air  always  injures  roots.  The  longer  the 
exposure,  and  the  greater  the  drying  process,  the  greater  of  course  is 
the  injury.  Digging  up  trees  when  destitute  of  leaves,  and  leaving  them 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  shade,  produces  but  little  or  no  harm ;  but  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  sun,  or  to  expose  them  for  a  whole  day  to  the  air,  should  not 
be  allowed.  If  they  cannot  be  set  out  or  packed  immediately,  they 
should  have  the  roots  plunged  in  a  bed  of  mud,  to  give  the  surface  a  thin 
coating;  or  the  roots  should  be  immediately  buried  in  mellow  soil  or 
sand,  until  further  operations  are  commenced  upon  them. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  serious  injury  to  trees  by  deficient  pack¬ 
ing.  Nearly  all  those  from  nurseries  are  carried  to  some  distance. 
Some  are  taken  by  wagons;  and  the  practice  has  not  been  an  unusual 
one,  to  leave  the  roots  exposed  for  days  together.  If  the  trees  af¬ 
terwards  lived,  it  was  because  they  had  an  inherent  power  to  recover 
from  their  nearly  dead  condition  to  which  they  were  thus  reduced .  Many 
trees  are  now  sent  by  steamboat  and  railroad,  and  are  sometimes  weeks 
on  the  way.  In  such  cases,  the  complete  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  roots  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The  packing  in  which 
the  roots  are  imbedded,  should  as  nearly  as  possible  resemble  in  effect, 
the  bed  of  moist  soil  from  which  they  are  removed.  This  is  most  effectu¬ 
ally  accomplished  by  first  dipping  the  roots  into  mud,  and  then  surrounding 
them  with  damp  moss.  At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  external  injury, 
the  roots  and  branches  must  be  well  surrounded  with  straw,  if  in  bun¬ 
dles,  or  with  a  strong  box  if  the  latter  is  used. 

Packing  well,  requires  considerable  practice  and  skill,  and  many  nur¬ 
serymen  do  not  understand  it  as  they  should  do.  It  also  involves  some 
expense,  which  purchasers  often  begrudge,  and  hence  to  save  five  per 
cent  in  this  way,  often  lose  fifty  per  cent  of  their  trees  by  exposure. 

The  great  number  of  trees  packed  annually,  and  the  large  amount  on 
which  the  work  is  imperfectly  performed,  induces  us  to  offer  a  few  prac¬ 
tical  hints  to  beginners. 

In  the  first  place,  the  materials  must  be  provided.  For  packing  bun¬ 
dles,  these  must  be,  1,  a  prepared  bed  of  mud,  which  is  best  made  by  J 
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setting  half  a  hogshead  (made  by  sawing  in  two)  in  the  ground,  in  which 
to  stir  thoroughly  the  soil  and  water;  2,  moss;  3,  straw,  of  which  rye  is 
much  the  best;  4,  straps  of  stout  leather,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
with  very  strong  buckles  at  one  end;  5,  cord,  about  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  6,  strong  sowing  twine ;  7,  a  strong  packing 
needle,  six  inches  long;  8,  bass  mats,  sacking  or  gunny,  cloth ;  9,  di¬ 
recting  labels,  which  may  be  planed  pine  board,  half  an  inch  thick,  or 
very  thick  shingles,  about  a  foot  long,  and  three  inches  wide;  10,  a 
small  quantity  of  white  lead  paint,  and  a  soft,  black  lead  pencil,  to  give 
the  direction  or  address. 

To  -pack  a  bundle,  first  lay  down  on  the  ground,  two  of  the  leathern 
straps  already  spoken  of,  about  three  or  four  feet  apart  and  parallel  with 
each  other;  on  these  deposit  a  layer  of  long,  straight,  rye  straw,  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  thickness.  If  the  trees  are  long,  lay  down  anoth¬ 
er  strap,  and  another  length  of  straw  lapping  on  the  last.  Then  place  a 
layer  of  moss  on  one  end  of  the  straw,  and  the  roots  of  the  trees,  pre- 
viouslv  dipped  in  the  mud,  on  the  moss.  Proceed  to  lay  on  the  trees 
successively,  sprinkling  moss  among  the  roots,  and  straw  among  the  stems 
and  branches,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  the  roots  lie  as  cofhpact- 
ly  as  possible  with  each  other,  and  the  stems  perfectly  parallel  and  not 
crossing.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  are  made  into  a  pile  for  a 
bundle,  a  layer  of  moss  is  laid  over  the  roots,  and  straw  on  the  stems 
and  branches,  as  below.  The  straps  are  then  brought  up,  and  two  or 
three  men  draw  them  strongly  through  the  buckles,  until  the  whole  is 
compressed  into  a  round  and  compact  bundle.  Next,  in  order  to  secure 
the  straw  firmly  to  its  place,  (having  previously,  while  drawing  the  bun¬ 
dle  together,  adjusted  it  evenly  over  the  whole  surface,) 
a  cord  must  be  passed  around  from  bottom  to  top  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  six  inches  to  a  foot,  first  tying  it 
to  a  strong  root,  and  then  proceeding  up¬ 
wards  by  successive  loops,  as  in  fig.  1.  To 
keep  the  straw  to  its  place,  these  loops  must 
be  tightened  with  great  force,  which  is  best 
accomplished  by  two  men  working  togeth¬ 
er,  one  of  whom  forms  the  loop  and  keeps  it 
to  its  place,  and  the  other  passing  the  cord 
around  a  short  strong  stick,  draws  upon  it  by 
this  means  with  his  whole  strength,  the  first 
one  holding  it  to  its  place  while  another  loop  is  made.  The 
The  end  of  the  bundle  being  slightly  raised  on  a  bench  from 
the  ground,  the  work  is  rapidly  accomplished — the  leathern 
straps  being  successively  taken  oft"  as  the  cording  proceeds. 

Lastly,  a  mat  or  piece  of  sacking  is  spread  under  the  roots, 
after  they  have  been  well  covered  on  every  side  with  moss  and 
a  coating  of  straw,  and  its  corners  are  drawn  together,  and 
the  whole  well  secured  by  sewing  with  twine.  The  directing 
label  is  then  sewed  or  corded  on,  and  the  bundle  is  ready  for 
shipment,  fig.  2. 

This  is  the  simplest  mode  of  packing  a  bundle,  and  answers  well  for  all 
of  moderate  size.  Usually,  however,  there  are  some  modifications  or 
additions  needed. 

If,  for  instance,  there  are  several  sorts  of  trees  and  several  of  a  varie. 


Fig.  t. 


Fig. 


ty,  in  the  bundle,  as  usually  happens  in  filling  retail  orders,  it  is  best  to 
tie  up  each  variety  by  itself,  with  a  small  straw  band,  and  with  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  straw  among  the  stems.  These  are  then  all  placed  together 
on  the  straps,  moss  mingled  well  with  the  roots,  and  brought  compact¬ 
ly  into  a  bundle,  and  kept  together  by  a  few  twisted  straw  bands.  The 
external  coating  of  straw  and  cording  is  applied  afterwards. 

Very  large  bundles,  are  likewise  more  securely  packed  by  first  binding 
them  together,  as  above  mentioned,  and  strawing  them  externally  after¬ 
wards. 

Ropes,  doubled,  so  as  to  form  a  loop,  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  a 
strap  to  draw  the  bundles  together,  but  they  are  more  apt  to  cut  or 
bruise  the  trees,  than  the  flat  surface  of  the  leather,  or  need  a  thick  bed 
of  straw  under  them.  Others  employ  a  windlass  for  tightening;  but  this 
should  he  used  with  caution,  and  with  a  full  supply  of  straw  interspersed 
among  the  stems.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  buds  start  and 
the  bark  consequently  is  free,  great  care  should  be  used  to  prevent  bruis¬ 
ing,  by  a  copious  use  of  straw — and  all  easily  broken  trees,  such  as 
plums,  dwarf  pears,  &c.,  need  special  care  of  this  kind. 

Fifty  trees  of  common  size,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  will  be  enough 
for  an  ordinary  bundle,  covered  with  a  mat  or  sack  three  by  five  feet — 
and  two  active  men  will  pack  in  the  best  manner,  about  six  or  eight  in 
a  day. 

Boxing  Trees,  should  be  adopted  where  they  are  sent  long  distances. 
Although  they  are  heavier,  yet  as  the  charge  for  freight  is  less  upon 
them  for  a  given  weight,  they  are  really  of  cheaper  conveyance.  They 
are  also  requisite  in  all  instances  for  seedlings,  herbaceous  roots,  &c. 

For  trees  in  large  quantities,  it  is  most  economical  to  employ  large 
boxes,  such  as  will  hold  two  or  three  hundred  seven  feet  trees.  The 
size  may  be  about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  over  two  feet  square  in¬ 
side.  These,  when  filled,  will  weigh  about  700  lbs.  They  should  be  of 
boards  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  oattens  or 
cleats  across  the  ends  and  middle,  secured  by  wrought  nails,  and  when 
the  box  is  filled,  they  should  be  banded  with  hoop  iron  at  the  ends.  In 
filling,  the  trees  should  be  secured  to  their  places  occasionally  by  cross 
pieces  placed  within,  and  nailed  at  the  ends  from  the  outside.  These 
prevent  the  boxes  spreading,  keep  the  tops  and  bottoms  from  »being 
crowded  off,  and  hold  the  trees  firmly  to  their  places.  The  same  care  as 
for  bundles  is  needed  in  mudding  the  roots,  packing  in  moss,  and  secu¬ 
ring  the  stems  from  bruising  by  an  intermixture  of  straw.  A  lever,  like 
that  for  filling  flour  barrels,  may  be  carefully  used  for  compressing  the 
contents. 

For  marking  boxes,  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  turpentine  is  most 
convenient,  as  it  immediately  sinks  into  the  wood  and  becomes  dry  at 
once. 


To  Preserve  Herbs. — All  kinds  of  herbs  should  be  gathered  on  a 
dry  day,  just  before,  or  while  in  blossom.  Tie  them  in  bundles,  and 
suspend  them  in  a  dry  airy  place,  with  the  blossoms  downwards.  When 
perfectly  dry,  wrap  the  medicinal  ones  in  paper  and  keep  them  from 
the  air.  Pick  off  the  leaves  of  those  which  are  to  be  used  in  cooking, 
pound  and  sift  them  fine,  and  keep  the  powder  in  bottles,  corked  up 
tight. 
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DOCTORING  SICK  ANIMALS. 

One  of  the  best  systems  of  medical  practice  ever  known,  and  which 
will  probably  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  all  coming  time,  is  Nurs¬ 
ing.  Good  care  will  do  more  than  all  the  medicine  in  the  world  without 
it.  Medicine  is  sometimes  very  good,  but  the  most  skilful  physicians 
have  found  they  could  do  but  little  with  serious  cases  without  that  intel¬ 
ligent  and  careful  watching  at  all  times  required  for  the  removal  or  pre¬ 
vention  of  irritating  causes,  and  known  as  good  nursing. 

The  writer  once  owned  a  horse  suffering  from  an  excessive  cough.  Nu¬ 
merous  remedies  were  prescribed  by  kind  neighbors,  enough,  doubtless 
to  have  killed  him  at  once.  It  was  concluded  to  discard  all,  to  give  the 
best  attention  to  his  wants,  and  avoid  everything  which  causes  or  prolongs 
a  cold.  This  was  during  the  changeable  weather  of  autumn — and  he  was 
blanketed  whenever  a  chilly  air  was  apprehended;  he  was  worked  very 
moderately,  always  avoiding  perspiration,  and  he  was  fed  on  succulent 
food  which  was  supposed  to  favor  expectoration,  and  especially  young 
clover.  In  a  few  weeks  nature  had  performed  a  perfect  cure;  and  if  any 
one  of  the  nostrums  had  accidentally  been  employed,  and  had  not  prov¬ 
ed  very  prejudicial,  it  would  unquestionably  have  received  high  praise 
for  its  efficacy.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  discriminate  between 
a  recovery  by  virtue  of  a  medicine, and  in  spite  of  it. 

To  keep  animals  in  health,  is  more  important  than  to  cure  sick  ones, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  few  leading  rules  should  be  always  observed,  and 
which  cannot  be  out  of  place  here. 

1.  Always  feed  regularly,  as  to  time  and  quantity.  Many  animals  are 
made  sick  by  starving  at  one  time,  and  stuffing  at  another.  Especially, 
never  overfeed. 

2.  The  same  rule  must  be  observed  with  watering — and  let  the  water 
be  pure. 

3.  Never  overwork  an  animal — regular  and  moderate  exercise  will  en¬ 
able  a  working  animal  to  do  more  the  year  through,  by  all  odds,  than 
any  hurried  driving  at  one  time  and  resting  and  overfeeding  at  another; 
and  be  infinitely  less  liable  to  disease. 

4.  Allow  a  regular  supply  of  salt — it  is  useful,  but  an  observance  of 
the  preceding  rules  without  salt,  will  be  incomparably  better  than  their 
infraction  with  it. 

5.  Never  feed  musty  or  bad  food.  If  musty  fodder  must  be  used, 
pass  it  through  a  rapid  cutter,  and  moisten,  salt  and  meal  it. 

6.  Avoid  unwholesome  or  poisonous  plants  in  pastures  and  in  hay. 

7.  Guard  all  animals  against  cold  rain  and  snow  falling  on  them,  and 
against  lying  on  cold  wet  ground. 

8.  All  changes  of  food  must  be  gradual .  If  from  hay  to  grass,  let 
the  grazing  be  but  an  hour  the  first  day,  two  hours  the  next,  three  the 
next,  &c.  The  same  caution  must  be  carefully  observed,  in  beginning  to 
feed  with  roots,  grain,  &.c. 

9.  Be  careful  that  animals  always  have  enough  of  exercise — and  plen¬ 
ty  of  pure,  fresh  air.  Stables  must  be  well  ventilated — animals  often 
become  sick  from  breathing  foul  air. 

i  10.  Lastly,  and  by  no  means  least,  let  strict  cleanliness  be  observed. 

I  All  animals,  even  pigs,  kept  clean  and  curried,  are  found  to  maintain 
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their  flesh  better,  or  fatten  faster,  than  when  dirty  and  neglected— and 
cleanliness  is  more  important  to  health  than  for  flesh. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  long  discourse  on  diseases  and  their 
remedies,  but  there  are  a  few  of  the  more  common  diseases  and  some 
simple  remedies  for  them,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  be  useful  for  the 
inexperienced. 


HORSES. 


Colic  and  injlamation  of  the  Bowels ,  are  two  very  common  diseases, 
often  confounded  together.  With  colic  the  pulse  is  natural,  not  fifty  a 
minute,  the  animal  often  rolls,  the  disease  intermits,  and  there  is  usually 
not  much  fever.  With  inflamation,  there  is  much  fever,  the  pulse  some¬ 
times  rising  to  nearly  a  hundred  a  minute,  the  attack  is  gradual,  and  the 
disease  does  not  intermit. 

The  remedies  proposed  are  of  the  simplest  character,  and  not  those 
often  used  by  professional  men. 

For  Colic— It  from  badly  digested  food,  give  a  pint  or  more  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  saleratus;  or  a  mixture  of  half  a  pound  or  upwards  of  fresh 
powdered  charcoal  with  thrice  its  bulk  of  water,  is  still  sater.  Spasmo¬ 
dic  colic  may  be  treated  with  the  charcoal  internally,  and  brisk  friction 
externally,  and  a  quart  of  peppermint  tea  with  a  spoonful  of  powdered 
cinnamon  may  be  given.  Ginger  tea  is  also  useful. 

For  Inflamation  of  the  Bowels — This  is  a  difficult  disease  to  cure,  and 
horses  generally  are  killed  by  the  amount  of  irritating  medicines  admin¬ 
istered,  which  only  add  to  the  disease,  such  as  whiskey,  gin  and  molas¬ 
ses,  salts,  castor  oil,  gunpowder,  &c.  &c.  Give  a  drink  of  slippery  elm 
every  hour,  to  ally  irritation — keep  the  animal  quiet — let  him  have  but 
little  food,  and  let  that  be  weak  gruel.  Avoid  bleeding. 

Scours  or  Diarrhcea— Sometimes  this  arises  from  irritating  matter,  in 
which  case  it  must  not  be  checked  too  soon.  When  it  proceeds  from  ex¬ 
posure  after  over-exertion,  let  all  the  drink  the  animal  takes  be  slippery- 
elm  water,  with  occasional  doses  of  a  spoonful  of  charcoal.  The  food 
should  be  dry.  Raspberry  leaf  tea  is  a  good  drink,  after  the  symptoms 
begin  to  subside.  In  severe  cases,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  kino  may 
be  given  in  a  quart  of  thin  flour  gruel,  twice  a  day. 

Cold  or  Catarrh — This  is  a  common  and  well  known  disease.  Medi¬ 
cines  generally  are  of  little  use  except  to  allay  attending  symptoms. 
Good  nursing  and  careful  management  are  best,  avoiding  any  exciting 
causecalculated  to  increase  the  disease,  or  retard  the  gradual  cure  that 
nature  commonly  effects.  If  followed  or  accompanied  by  a  hard  cough, 
green  food  should  be  given — if  in  winter,  turnips  or  ruta  bagas  with 
warm  wet  meal  are  useful.  A  moderate  feeding  of  fresh  apples  two  or 
three  times  a  day  operates  as  an  expectorant,  and  relieves  the  cough. 

Heaves — When  a  horse  is  fed  on  musty  hay,  and  his  cough  begins  to 
assume  symptoms  of  heaves,  immediately  procure  good  hay  if  possible, 
or  else  cut  the  hay  fine  and  always  feed  it  wet,  to  which  add  a  spoonful 
of  ginger  daily  until  the  symptoms  disappear.  A  horse  which  has  the 
heaves  once  established,  cannot  be  cured,  but  the  disease  may  be  kept  so 
latent  as  to  be  of  no  inconvenience,  by  always  feeding  wet  chopped  e  A 

Scratches — (A  cutaneous  and  troublesome  disease  just  above  the 
Keep  the  affected  parts  clean,  by  washing  with  soap  and  water,  ar 
i  apply  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
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Distemper  or  Horse  Ail — (attended  with  thickened  discharges  from 
the  nose,  and  sore  throat,  often  a  tumor  under  the  jaws,  and  weakness.) 
Rub  and  curry  otton  to  promote  warmth  and'circulation,  keep  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  if  the  animal  refuses  to  eat,  withhold  all  drink,  but 
place  before  him  warm  mashes  which  he  will  swallow,  when  he  finds  his 
water  is  not  given.  He  will  often  eat  wet  hay,  slightly  salted,  if  given 
him  morsel  after  morsel  by  the  hand.  Scraped  carrots  are  excellent. 
The  principal  object  is  to  keep  up  his  strength  and  flesh,  until  the  disease 
runs  its  course.  A  seton  is  often  advisable,  diverting  the  disease. 


CATTLE. 


If 'the  ten  rules  already  given  are  carefully  observed,  cattle  will 
scarcely  ever  become  diseased;  and  if  they  do,  immediately  examine  to 
see  if  some  of  these  rules  are  not  broken.  The  following  remedies  may 
be  applied,  in  case  of  a  few  of  the  more  common  diseases. 

Horn  Ail — The  symptoms  are  dullness,  failure  of  appetite,  giddiness, 
failure  of  flesh,  the  horn  generally  feels  cold.  The  head  and  not  the 
horn  merely  is  diseased.  Boring  is  generally  of  no  use,  and  can  only 
give  temporary  relief  where  there  is  a  pressure  of  matter  in  the  horns. 
Hornless  cows  have  it  sometimes.  It  generally  occurs  to  animals  in  low 
condition,  with  deranged  digestive  organs.  The  best  remedies  are  to 
keep  them  in  a  warm  shelter,  and  to  give  warm,  nourishing,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  food.  If  the  animal  should  happen  to  be  in  high  condition,  feed 
lightly.  Most  of  the  remedies  have  their  reputation  because  they  did 
not  prevent  natural  recovery. 

Garget  or  Caking  of  the  Bag — Let  the  calf  suck,  after  having  drawn 
off  a  part  of  the  milk;  and  if  there  is  danger  of  matter  forming,  rub 
the  udder  with  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  goose  oil  and  hot  drops.  If 
painful,  wash  with  weak  lye.  It  is  very  important  always  afterwards  to 
milk  very  clean.  Avoid  high  or  stimulating  food. 

Hoven — occasioned  by  eating  too  much  fresh  clover  or  other  green 
food.  The  preventive  is  caution  in  turning  into  fresh  pastures,  allowing 
but  a  short  time  at  first.  In  mild  cases,  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  a  quart 
of  saleratus  water ;  in  severe  and  threatening  ones,  a  penknife  must  be 
thrust  into  the  paunch  through  the  skin,  two  or  three  inches  forward  of 
the  hip  bone. 

Foul  in  the  Foot — caused  b3r  standing  long  in  filth — may  be  cured  by 
removing  to  a  dry  clean  place,  washing  with  soap,  then  with  chloride  of 
lime,  and  applying  curriers’  oil.  Washing  with  salt  and  water  is  useful. 

Lice — Wash  the  skin,  night  and  morning,  with  a  decoction  of  2  ounces 
of  lobelia  seeds  in  1  quart  of  boiling  water;  after  standing  2  hours,  ap¬ 
ply  with  a  sponge. 

Sore  T eats — A1  ways  wash  with  water  before  milking,  or  after  calf-suck¬ 
ing — this  is  often  sufficient.  If  much  sore,  apply  equal  parts  of  lime- 
water  and  linseed  oil. 

Choked  Cattle — may  be  relieved,  when  the  obstruction  is  high,  by 
thrusting  the  arm  at  full  length  down  and  seizing  it  with  the  fingers.  To 
prevent  the  animal  biting  dangerously,  pass  the  arm  through  a  wheel- 
box  or  clevis,  held  firmly  in  the  mouth ;  or  still  better,  through  a  wood¬ 
en  box  made  on  purpose,  with  projecting  ends  to  hold  by.  If  far  down 
the  obstruction  may  be  pushed  down  with  a  flexible  stick  with  a  round 
soft  knob. 
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nicking  herself — thrust  a  hickory  stick,  8  inches 


long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  a  slit  made  in  the  nose,  so 
that  the  stick  may  project  each  way  horizontally.  If  the  stick  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  smaller  at  the  center,  it  will  not  come  out. 

Colic,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  diarrhcea,  require  nearly  the  same 
treatment  as  with  horses. 


.<heep 


Scours — Give  4  ounces  raw  linseed  oil  mixed  with  two  ounces  of 
lime-water,  when  the  disease  first  appears,  and  give  half  a  gill  of  gin¬ 
ger  tea  every  four  hours,  ana  mix  ginger  with  the  food.  Feed  on  gruel 
or  mashes  of  meal.  A  drink  of  slippery  elm  is  valuable.  ,When  ap¬ 
proaching  dysentery,  give  a  teaspoonful  of  charcoal  additionally. 

Stretches  or  Constipation — Give  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  scalded 
shorts.  Chopped  roots  are  excellent. 

For  loss  of  appetite,  give  camomile  tea. 

To  destroy  Ticks,  drop  on  a  tincture  of  lobelia  seeds,  a  few  drops  only. 

Foot  Mot — Mix  about  one  part  of  sulphur  with  twenty  parts  of  salt,  or 
thereabouts,  and  feed  the  sheep  regularly  with  it  the  season  througn.  In 
flocks  of  2000  sheep,  badly  infected,  it  reduced  the  disease  to  one  thirti¬ 
eth  in  a  single  year,  and  afterwards  entirely  eradicated  it.  Flour  sul¬ 
phur  may  be  bought  very  cheaply  at  wholesale  in  New-York. 

Rot — Give  2  ounces  powdered  charcoal  and  1  ounce  of  ginger,  mixed 
in  a  pound  of  oatmeal. 

Staggers — if  too  poorly  fed,  feed  higher;  if  too  high,  reduce.  Dr. 
Dadd’s  remedy  is  to  give  half  a  teaspoonful  daily,  mixed  in  food,  of 
slippery  elm  powder  4  parts,  powdered  snake-root  2  parts,  and  1  part  of 
fennel  seed. 

As  a  general  medicine,  for  all  diseases  affecting  the  digestive  func¬ 
tion,  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  salt  is  recommended. 


SWINE. 


Fits — Give  a  clean,  airy  pen — feed  carefully  and  moderately,  with  a 
little  horse-radish  in  the  food,  and  give  plentifully  of  valerian  tea. 

Meazles — usually  known  by  its  eruptions,  with  dullness  or  drowsiness. 
Remove  to  a  warm  and  separate  place,  keep  on  thin  gruel,  give  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sulphur  daily,  and  a  drink  of  bittersweet  tea 

Vermin — Mix  sulphur  and  powdered  charcoal  with  the  food,  and  wash 
the  skin  in  wood-ash  lye,  and  then  in  a  decoction  of  tobacco. 

Diarrhcea — apply  the  same  remedy  as  for  sheep. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 


There  is  no  branch  of  practical  education  of  greater  importance  than 
teaching  presence  of  mind.  Disasters  which  occur  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  fright  and  perturbation  which  are  generally  manifested  on  such 
occasions.  Self-possession  and  practical  knowledge  combined,  often  give 
an  immense  superiority  to  the  person  who  can  command  them.  The 
world-felt  loss  of  the  steamship  Arctic  could  have  been  preven 
single  individual  on  board  had  possessed  these  two  qualities: — b, 
diately  driving  the  water  from  one  boiler,  and  filling  the  other, 
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in  the  ship’s  side  would  have  risen  above  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  hun¬ 
dreds  who  perished  been  saved. 

Fright  and  confusion  often  result  directly  from  conscious  ignorance, 
and  a  feeling  of  inability  to  help  one’s  self.  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  fix  clearly  and  indelibly  in  the  mind  at  all  times  what 
course  should  be  pursued  when  accidents  occur.  The  remedy  may  be 
then  instantly  applied.  A  volume  should  be  written  to  teach  this  know¬ 
ledge,  which  should  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  equally  impor¬ 
tant  with  arithmetic,  chemistry,  and  book-keeping.  As  an  illustration 
of  our  meaning,  and  also  as  a  small  contribution  to  this  object,  we  fur¬ 
nish  a  few  rules  to  be  observed  in  certain  cases  of  emergency  or  of  ac¬ 
cident. 

If  a  house  takes  fire,  instantly  endeavor  to  keep  all  the  doors  shut. 
Currents  of  air  and  of  flame  cannot  pass  through,  and  it  will  burn  much 
more  slowly,  and  furniture  may  be  saved,  and  perhaps  the  conflagration 
so  retarded  until  it  may  be  extinguished.  We  have  known  houses  in  a 
mass  of  flames  in  a  few  minutes,  merely  in  consequence  of  doors  left 
wide  open  in  the  fright  and  terror  of  the  occasion. 

If  the  lower  story  is  in  flames,  and  inmates  are  above,  the  first  thing 
is  to  direct  the  attention  to  loosening  a  bed  cord  or  tying  bed  clothes  to¬ 
gether,  which,  fastened  to  the  bedstead,  will  admit  a  safe  descent.  A 
prompt  attention  to  this  particular  would  often  save  broken  limbs,  from 
leaping. 

If  horses  become  frightened  and  run,  in  all  cases  keep  your  seats,  un¬ 
less  they  stop  so  that  you  may  jump  out  safely.  A  passenger  striking 
the  ground  or  any  obstacle,  alone  and  unprotected,  is  far  more  likely  to 
be  injured,  than  when  encased  in  the  protecting  walls  of  a  carriage.  Al¬ 
ways  avoid  the  extreme  folly  of  seizing  the  reins  from  the  driver. 

If  harness  breaks  while  ascending  a  hill  in  a  wagon,  instantly  turn  the 
horses’  heads  from  the  bank  or  precipice  if  there  be  any.  This  will  cause 
the  wheels,  in  backing,  to  turn  to  the  same  side,  and  prevent  falling  or 
running  off.  The  same  precaution  is  to  be  observed,  if  a  balky  horse 
should  commence  backing. 

Horses  which  run  away  and  cannot  be  stopped,  may  be  checked  (and 
sometimes  cured,)  if  a  long  ascent  is  at  hand,  by  turning  them  up  the 
hill.  They  soon  get  tired  of  this  kind  of  hard  work,  and  if  then  urged 
still  upward,  will  be  reluctant  to  run  away  again. 

To  save  horses  from  a  rapidly  burning  barn,  they  must  be  instantly 
blindfolded.  They  cannot  otherwise  be  led  out. 

In  assisting  persons  who  have  broke  through  ice, — procure,  if  possible, 
a  pole  or  stick — laid  horizontally  on  the  ice,  it  will  sustain  a  considera¬ 
ble  weight,  even  if  the  ice  is  thin,  and  also  assist  inlaying  hold  for  extri¬ 
cation.  Many  persons  lose  their  lives  in  water,  by  slipping  off  the  ice  edge 
while  attempting  to  raise  themselves  on  their  arms.  It  is  better  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  edge  sidewise ,  and  attempt  to  roll  out. 

In  case  of  a  severe  wound,  and  danger  of  bleeding  to  death,  before 
medical  assistance  arrives,  immediately  tie  a  knot  in  the  middle  of  a 
pocket  handkerchief — (or  if  one  is  not  to  be  had,  use  a  suspender) — then 
tie  the  handkerchief  loosely  around  the  part  cut,  between  the  cut  and 
the  body  placing  the  knot  about  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  wou 
in  a  short  stick  through  the  bandage  and  twist  until  the  blood  st< 
ning.  Bleeding  to  death  may  almost  always  be  prevented  in  this 
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In  resuscitating  persons  who  have  been  drowned — place  them  upon  a 
table  or  bed  with  the  head  a  little  elevated  •  procure  a  pair  of  bellows  if 
possible — place  the  nose  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  close  the  rest  of 
the  mouth  with  a  cloth,  and  forcibly  fill  the  lungs.  Then  remove  the 
bellows,  press  upon  the  lungs,  and  drive  out  the  air.  Repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion  as  rapidly  and  thoroughly  as  possible  for  several  hours — meanwhile 
keep  the  body  and  extremities  warm  by  hot  flannels  and  rubbing.  If  no 
bellows  can  be  had,  let  the  strongest  person  present  inflate  his  lungs  to  their 
full  capacity,  immediately  place  his  mouth  on  that  of  the  patient,  force  the 
air  into  his  lungs — imitate  natural  breathing  as  far  as  possible.  The  reason 
why  a  person  dies  from  drowning  is  that  the  supply  of  air  is  cut  off  from  en¬ 
tering  the  lungs — no  water  by  any  possibility  ever  enters  them,  so  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  lungs  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  air  and  inducing  circulation  by  fric¬ 
tion  and  warmth,  we  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  restore  the  patient. 

In  cases  of  poisoning,  if  discovered  immediately,  take  a  thorough 
emeticat  once.  Many  things  will  answer  if  no  better  can  be  found — a  des¬ 
sert  spoonful  of  mustard  in  a  gill  or  less  of  warm  water,  or  8  or  4  grains 
of  tobacco,  (a  small  quid)  will  operate  as  a  ready  emetic. 


PROPAGATING  BY  CUTTINGS. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  and  simple  than  to  raise  plants  of  the  willow  or 
gooseberry  by  cuttings,  a  practice  which  has  been  long  known,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  easy-rooting  sorts  as  these,  which,  however,  comprise  a 
very  small  part  of  the  vegetable  kiugdom.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 


the  art  has  become  so  thorough¬ 
ly  perfected  that  nearly  every¬ 
thing  of  vegetable  growth  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  more  difficult  species, 
as,  for  example,  the  resinous 
trees,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  skilfull  of  all  gar¬ 
dening  operations.  It  is  however 
merely  intended  here  to  speak  of 
the  simpler  and  easier  processes, 
and  such  as  may  be  performed 
without  the  assistance  of  a  ‘pro¬ 
pagating  house. 


When  an  easy-rooting  cutting 
is  placed  in  earth,  the  descent  of 
its  sap  in  the  bark,  being  arrest¬ 
ed  at  the  cut,  forms  a  callus  or 
ring  round  the  face  of  the  cut 
(Fig.  1,)  which  soon  swells  and 
shoots  down  into  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  roots,  (Fig.  2,)  forming, 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


as  growth  proceeds,  the  new  plant  or  tree,  as  in  fig.  3 
which  represents  the  rooted  cutting  of  a  currant,-  no  care 
being  required  in  its  management  but  simply  removing  t 
base  sometime  during  autumn  or  winter,  preserving  it 
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Fig.  4. 


planting  to  two-thirds  its  length  early  in  spring.  Perhaps  the  easiest  and 
simplest  of  all  is  the  peg-cutting,  (Fig.  4,)  used  for  multiplying  ozierSj 
&c.,  and  which  consists  merely  of  a  branch 
l  cut  to  a  certain  length,  sharpened,  and  driv- 
4  en  into  a  hole  previously  made  with  a  bar 
or  stake.  These  cuttings  may  be  made  of 
j  portions  of  the  trunk  of  considerable  size, 

A  (Fig.  5,)  and  are  often  seen  growing  into 
■  trees,  where  willow  stakes  have  been  driv¬ 
en  into  moist  soils  for  other  purposes. 

Quinces,  grapes,  &c.,  often  root  freely 
from  cuttings  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
provided  the  soil  is  deep,  rich  and  mellow, 

— deep  to  retain  moisture ;  rich  to  impart 
vigor;  and  mellow,  to  fit  closely  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  shoot,  and  prevent  drying.  The  character 
of  the  soil  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  for  if  it  be 
too  heavy,  cold,  or  compact,  the  cuttings  will  decay ; 
and  if  too  loose,  they  will  dry  up.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  soil  just  light  enough  never  to  crack  by  drying,  and 
warm  and  mellow,  will  be  best  for  currants,  gooseber- 
ries,  grapes,  quinces,  climbing  roses,  bush  honeysuckles,  IG'  _ 

&c  Those  inclining  in  the  least  degree  to  be  tender,  should  be  cut  in  au¬ 
tumn,  as  their  vigor  is  often  seriously  injured  by  exposure  to  intense  cold, 
even  when  they  are  not  killed.  Out-door  cuttings,  like  the  above,  should 
be  buried,  with  the  earth  pressed  closely  about  them,  so  as  to  leave  but 
one  or  two  buds  above  ground,  and  only  one  for  the  grape.  It  long, 
they  should  be  set  sloping,  approaching  hor¬ 
izontal,  to  receive  surface  heat. 

If  the  season  should  be  very  dry,  the  soil 
may  be  kept  moist  by  a  mulching  of  saw¬ 
dust,  tan,  or  forest  leaves,  or  by  systematic 
irrigation ,— if  on  a  small  scale,  bv  the  wa¬ 
tering-pot,  or  if  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  wa¬ 
ter-cart,  or  channels,  which,  to  prevent  ba¬ 
king  the  surface,  must  be  on  a  mulch.  For 
the  dwarf  or 

tree-box,  or  any  other  easily  rooting 
evergreen,  a  shading  for  the  whole  plant 
is  indispensable,  and  may  be  effected  by 
a  low  awning  covered  with  mats  or 
straw,  or  by  lines  of  inclined  boards, 
each  line  shading  a  row  of  cuttings. 

Cuttings  which  will  not  strike  root  with 
the  preceding  management,  may  in  ma¬ 
ny  instances  be  made  to  succeed  by  sim¬ 
ply  covering  them  with  a  bell-glass,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  pre¬ 
serve  a  humid  and  still  atmosphere  for 
them,  or  by  placing  them  in  a  partly 
spent  hot-bed,  or  in  a  coal-pit  under  a 
'  glass  sash.  This  is  a  very  common  me- 
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^7°^  treatlng  the  cuttings  of  roses,  pelargoniums,  and  other  plants, 
which  are  taken  from  the  plants  while  growing,  and  on  which  a  part  of 
the  leayes  are  left  to  keep  up  active  growth  till  the  roots  are  formed. 

It  is  a  well  known  but  curious  circumstance,  that  many  sorts  of  trees, 
it  inseited  meiely  in  a  mass  of  earth,  will  not  root  at  all,  or  but  very 
rarely,  while  if  placed  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pots 
they  seldom  fail  to  become  rooted  plants.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  cultivator,  some  years  ago,  had  long  tried  to 
strike  cuttings  of  orange  trees  without  success, 
when  hearing  of  this  practice,  he  was 
enabled,  on  the  first  trial  to  raise 
eleven  out  of  thirteen.  Fig.  6  repre¬ 
sents  a  propagating  pot  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  hole  at  the  bottom  being 
covered  by  an  inverted  smaller  pot, 
against  the  sides  of  which  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  placed,  the  hot  air  passing 
up  through  the  hole,  and  imparting 
heat  to  the  smaller  pot  and  plants. 

Fig.  8.  Fig.  9.  central  pot  also  serves  to  keep 


Fig.  10. 


parated  afterwards 


the  new  plants  apart,  so  that  they  are  easily  se- 
- .  Large  bell-glasses,  (Fig.  7,)  are  sometimes  conve¬ 

niently  used  to  cover  a  great  many  small  pots  at  one  operation,  where 
nicety  process  is  not  required  as  in  China  roses:  where  much 
skill  is  required,  single  glasses,  nearly  fitting  the  dimensions  of  the  cut- 
tmgs,  are  found  to  succeed  best  (Figs.  8  and  9.)  Several  small  cuttings,  as 
ot  heaths,  for  example,  may  be  placed  under  a  broad  low  glass,  (Fig.  10.) 


SATISFACTORY  FARMING. 

The  Country  Gentleman  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
great  success  which  has  attended  a  thorough  system  of  farming  in  con- 

ne^naW1oh  regular  un(ierdraining,  as  conducted  by  John  Johnston 
and  R.  S.  Swan,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

•  1‘  ^  an7  are  dubious  as  to  the  profitableness  of  expending  $30  per  acre 
in  underd rains,  let  them  visit  the  farms  of  John  Johnston  and  Robert 
b.  Swan  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.  After  gazing  at  corn,  yellow  and  stunted, 
as  are  most  of  the  fields  we  pass  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad,  it  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  walk  through  an  eighteen  acre  field  of  Dutton  corn  gaily  wa¬ 
ving  its  tassels  a  yard  above  one’s  head.  Such  a  field  has  Mr.  John- 
ston.  Standing  on  the  side  of  the  hills  we  could  not  reach  the  top  of 
the  tassels  within  eighteen  inches.  We  have  never  seen  such  a  piece  of 
corn  before  m  this  state,-  the  whole  field  is  the  same,  except  a  few  rods 
where  an  unUerdrain  is  stopped,  and  here  the  corn  is  not  one  quarter  as 
good.  We  may  say,  par  parenthese,  that  Mr.  J.  has  laid  210,000  tiles  on 
hllIYm\rnd  this  1S  only  the  second  drain  that  has  been  stopped 
.  When  Mr.  Johnston  bought  what  was  then  called  the  “  poorest  farm 
m  all  creation,  one  of  his  neighbors  said  that  he  “  would  starve”  on  it- 
but  by  underdraining,  by  growing  clover,  and  consuming  it  on  the  farm 
by  sheep  and  cattle,  and  by  using  a  large  quantity  of  oilcake  as  food  for 
stock,  by  a  judicious  rotation,  deep  plowing  and  thorough  cultivation, 
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he  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  the  state.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  a  complex  art.  We  must  not  attribute  this  great  improvement 
to  underdraining  alone,  but  it  lies  at  the  foundation;  the  deep  plowing, 
thorough  cultivation  and  high  manuring  would  have  had  comparatively 

little  effect  without  it.  „  , 

The  prominent  points  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  system  are  as  follows:  1.  r  eea- 
ing  a  large  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  in  winter.  For  instance,  late  last 
fall  he  purchased  331  Spanish  Merino  sheep  for  $600,  and  fed  them  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  on  wheat  and  oat  straw,  ana  half  a  pound  of  oilcake  ana 
three-fifths  of  a  pound  of  corn  per  sheep  per  day.  He  sold  them  in  the 
spring  at  $6  per  head.  The  cost  of  oilcake  and  corn  was  $1.63  per 
sheep  2.  The  rich  manure  made  from  the  oilcake  and  corn-fed  animals 
is  applied  to  the  land  in  the  fall  ;  generally  it  is  spread  on  a  grass  field 
that  is  to  be  plowed  the  following  spring  and  planted  with  corn.  6.  Oio- 
ver  is  not  plowed  under  as  a  manure.  The  wheat  is  seeded  down  m  e 
spring  with  84  lbs.  of  clover  ana  5  quarts  of  Timothy.  It  is  allowed  to 
lie  in  grass  four  years,  being  generally  mown  for  hay.  4.  Eight  tons  of 
plaster  are  used  on  the  farm  each  year.  It  is  sown  broadcast,  a  bushel 
per  acre,  on  the  corn  at  or  immediately  after  planting,  and  the  clover 
and  grass  lots  are  supplied  freely.  It  is,  too,  sown  on  the  wheat  in  e 
fall  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  clover  next  year.  5.  Salt _is  frequently 
sown,  a  barrel  per  acre  on  the  wheat.  It  gives  a  bright,  stiff  straw,  and 
causes  the  wheat  to  ripen  earlier.  Salt  too  is  often  sown  on  the  corn 
and  hastens  its  maturity.  6.  For  wheat  the  land  is  usually  summer  a  - 
lowed,  but  now  since  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  the  wheat  is  sometimes  too 
rank,  an  occasional  oat  or  barley  crop  precedes  it.  There  are  many 
other  interesting  points  in  Mr.  Johnston’s  management  to  which  our  space 

forbids  allusion  this  week.  . 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Swan  deserves  more  extended  examination  than  we 
were  able  to  give  it.  Mr.  S.  studied  agriculture  with  Ivir.  Johnston, 
and  brought  intelligence,  skill,  great  energy,  practical  knowledge  and 
abundant  capital  to  the  work  of  improving  a  beautifully  located  faim  ot 
340  acres,  but  which  had  been  “  run  out”  by  mismanagement  and  neg¬ 
lect.  Four  years  since,  when  he  came  in  possession,  the  wheat  on  tne 
farm  produced  only  five  bushels  per  acre,  and  some  of  it  was  plowed  un¬ 
der  in  the  spring.  He  commenced  a  systematic  course  of  drainage,  and 
has  prosecuted  the  work  with  such  energy,  that  he  has  not  a  field  on  this 
large  farm  which  is  not  thoroughly  underdrained.  We  have  never  seen 
a  farm  in  Great  Britain  where  the  drainage  was  more  complete,  and  none 
where  there  were  so  few  ditches.  He  has  laid  forty-six  miles  of  un  er- 
drains.  The  result  is  most  satisfactory  and  astonishing.  On  one  held, 
where  four  years  since  the  wheat  yielded  less  than  five  bushels  per  acre, 
there  was  growing  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  crop  that  we  should  estimate 
at  30  bushels  per  acre.  The  corn  and  oats  too  are  most  excellent. 


Drying  Wood.— It  has  been  found  that  the  most  thoroughly  seasoned 
wood,  at  common  temperatures,  still  contains  about  one-tenth  watei . 

Stings  op  Insects  are  accompanied  by  an  acid  poison.  One  of  the 
best  remedies,  as  we  have  fully  proved,  is  a  paste  made  of  saleratjis 
,  and  water.  A  paste  of  fresh  ashes  would  be  good.  It  neutralizes  the 
1  poison. 
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THE  GREAT  TREE. 

.  -A-  number  of  the  Horticulturist  contains  some  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  which  the  English  botanists  are 
determined  to  call  the  Wellingtonia,  and  which  some  of  the  Americans 
are  as  pertinaciously  resolved  shall  be  known  as  Washingtonia. 

The  information  we  allude  to,  is  contained  in  an  article  originally  from 
the  California  Farmer,  a  communication  from  Dr.  F.  Winslow  an 
American  traveller.  We  have  already  furnished  our  readers  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  ol  this  magnificent  giant,  and  the  testimony  is  ample  in  proof  of 

its  vast  dimensions;  but 
the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Winslow’s  com¬ 
munication,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  graphic 
and  precise,  gives  the 
height  rather  greater 
than  other  accounts  that 
we  have  met  with; — 
“The  Great  Tree, 
(thus  he  distinguishes 
the  Sequoia  gigantea ,) 
is  peculiar  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  grows  no 
where  else  on  the  globe. 

I  may  even  add,  as  far 
as  my  information  ex¬ 
tends,  that  it  is  entirely 
confined  to  a  narrow  ba¬ 
sin  of  200  acres  at  most, 
of  which  the  soil  is  sile- 
cious  and  strewn  with 
blocks  of  Lignite.  This 
basin  is  very  damp,  and 
retains  here  and  there 
pools  of  water;  some  of 
the  largest  of  the  trees 
extend  their  roots  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  stagnant 
water,  or  into  the  brooks. 
There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  which  may  be 
considered  as  having 
reached  the  extreme  limits  of  growth  which  the  species  can  attain.  One 
of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Blake,  measured  one,  of  which  the  trunk,  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  root,  was  94  feet  in  circumference.  Another,  which 
had  fallen  from  old  age,  or  had  been  uprooted  by  a  tempest,  was  lying 
near  it,  of  which  the  length  from  the  roots  to  the  top  of  the  branches 

(i  was  450  feet.  A  great  portion  of  this  monster  still  exists,  and  according 
ft  to  Mr.  Lapham,  the  proprietor  of  the  locality,  (and  who  has  undoubted-  , 
)  ly  appropriated  to  himself  all  trees  by  right  of  occupation,)  at  850  feet  \ 
- — 
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from  the  roots  the  trunk  measured  10  feet  in  diameter.  By  its  fall,  this 
tree  has  overthrown  another  not  less  colossal,  since  at  the  origin  of  the 
roots  it  is  40  feet  in  diameter.  This  one,  which  appeared  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  of  the  forest,  and  compared  with  which  man  is  but 
an  imperceptible  pigmy,  has  been  hollowed,  by  means  of  fire,  through¬ 
out  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length,  so  as  to  form  an  immense  wood¬ 
en  tube  of  a  single  piece.  Its  size  may  be  imagined  when  it  it  is  known 
that  one  of  my  companions,  two  years  ago,  rode  on  horseback  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  this  tree  for  a  distance  of  200  feet,  without  any  inconvenience. 
My  companions  and  myself  have  frequently  entered  this  tunnel  and  pro¬ 
gressed  some  sixty  paces,  but  have  been  arrested  before  reaching  the  end 
by  masses  of  wood  which  had  fallen  from  the  ceiling.  Near  these  over¬ 
thrown  giants  others  still  are  standing,  not  inferior  to  them  in  size,  and 
of  which  the  height  astonishes  the  beholder.  I  can  mention  three  par¬ 
ticularly,  which,  entirely  isolated,  grow  near  each  other  so  systematical¬ 
ly  as  to  appear  to  have  been  planted  purposely  to  produce  the  effect.  A 
fourth  is  remarkable  in  having,  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground,  its  trunk  divided  into  three  enormous  branches  of  the  same 
size  and  nearly  parallel,  extending  to  a  distance  of  more  than  300  feet. 
Others  are  distinguished  by  the  straightness  of  their  trunk,  compara¬ 
tively  as  delicate  and  erect  as  that  of  a  Pine-tree,  and  which  are  not  less 
than  350  feet  in  height.  At  some  distance  may  be  seen  a  species  of 
knoll  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  which  is  merely  a  half 
developed  knot,  the  last  remains  of  one  of  these  monsters,  which  have 
fallen  centuries  ago,  and  are  now  buried  under  the  soil. 

11 1  am  informed  by  Mr.  Lapham,  that  the  wood  of  one  of  these  trees 
is  remarkable  for  its  very  slow  decomposition.  When  freshly  cut  the 
fibre  is  white;  but  it  soon  becomes  reddish,  and  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air  acquires  a  color  nearly  as  dark  as  Mahogany.  Its  consistence  is  rath¬ 
er  feeble,  and  nearly  resembling  the  Pine  or  Cedar,  but  the  bark  cover¬ 
ing  it  differs  materially  from  the  latter.  It  is  excessively  thick  near  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  sensibly  elastic  on  pressure,  and  is  readily  divided  into 
a  small  mass  of  fibres  closely  resembling  those  constituting  the  husk  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  but  much  finer.  About  this  portion  of  the  trunk  it  is  split 
in  every  direction  by  deep  cracks,  but  at  the  elevation  of  100  or  180  feet, 
it  is  almost  smooth  and  not  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness.  At  this 
point  the  bark  is  removed  from  the  living  tree  for  exportation.  (How 
can  such  a  sacrilege  be  tolerated!)  A  hotel  has  been  built  along  side  of 
the  “  Great  Tree,”  the  bark  of  which  was  exhibited  last  year  at  San 
Francisco,  and,  on  its  overturned  trunk  a  sort  of  ladies’  pavilion  has. been 
erected,  which  serves  as  an  elegant  promenade.  In  order  to  fell  it  the 
trunk  was  bored,  by  means  of  a  very  long  and  powerful  augur,  with 
many  holes  very  near  to  each  other  and  arranged  circularly ;  but  even 
when  almost  detached  from  its  bases  its  immense  mass  resisted  all  efforts 
to  overthrow  it.  Four  days  subsequently  it  was  blown  down  by  the 
wind.  It  shook  the  earth  when  it  fell,  and  made  for  itself  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  ground  in  which  it  lies,  at  this  moment,  half  buried.” 

Now  to  read  simply  of  a  tree  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  we.are 
struck  with  large  figures,  but  we  can  hardly  appreciate  the  height  with¬ 
out  some  comparison.  Such  a  one  as  that  through  which  the  horse¬ 
back  journey  was  performed,  would  stretch  across  afield  twenty-seven 
rods  wide;  if  standing  in  the  Niagara  chasm  at  Suspension  Bridge,  it 
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would  tower  two  hundred  feet  above  the  top  of  the  bridge;  if  placed  in 
Broadway,  New-York  at  the  head  of  Wall  street,  it  would  overtop  Trin¬ 
ity  steeple  hy  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  would  be  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  higher  than  Bunker-Hill  monument,  Boston;  or  two 
hundred  and  seventy  above  Washington  monument,  Baltimore.  If  cut 
up  for  fuel,  it  would  make  at  least  three  thousand  cords,  or  as  much  as 
would  be  yielded  by  sixty  acres  of  good  woodland.  If  sawed  into  inch 
boards,  it  would  yield  about  three  million  feet,  and  furnish  enough  three 
inch  plank  for  thirty  miles  of  plank  road.  This  will  do  for  the  product 
of  one  little  seed,  less  in  size  than  a  grain  of  wheat. 

By  counting  the  annual  rings  it  appears  that  some  of  the  oldest  speci¬ 
mens  have  attained  an  age  of  three  thousand  years.  If  this  computa¬ 
tion  is  correct,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  they  must  have  been  as 
large  as  our  best  forest  trees  in  New-York,  in  the  times  of  Homer  and 
the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  venerable  and  towering  giants  during  the  Car- 
thagenian  wars.  In  other  words,  “  The  Roman  Empire  has  begun  and 
ended  ”  since  they  commenced  growing.  We  hope  the  small  plantation 
which  comprises  their  whole  number,  will  not  share  the  fate  of  the 
world-renowned  cedars  of  Lebanon  on  their  native  mountains,  now  re¬ 
duced  to  a  dozen  in  number,  but  that  they  will  be  protected  and  pre¬ 
served,  and  only  those  that  fall  by  old  age  be  removed  for  exhibition.  It 
would  of  course  be  idle  to  talk  of  transporting  such  a  monster  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  weighing  as  it  does  some  five  thousand  tons,  and  a 
portion  of  its  shell  only  may  be  secured  as  a  fragment  of  such  a  speci¬ 
men  in  natural  history. 

#  The  figures  at  the  head  of  this  article  represent  the  relative  size  of  the 
gigantic  Sequoia,  and  of  the  largest  forest  trees  in  the  more  fertile  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New-York,  where  elms  and  maples  attain  a  height  of  90  feet, 
and  pines  130  feet. 


TO  PREVENT  WHEAT  FROM  SPROUTING. 

To  give  a  remedy  after  the  damage  is  done,  may  remind  our  readers 
of  the  old  proverb,  “  after  the  steed  is  stolen,  shut  the  stable  door.”  But 

as  a  shrewd  old  friend  sometimes  re¬ 
marks,  “  the  best  way  is  as  good  as 
any,” — a  practice  which  will  insure  the 
grain  crop  from  injury  in  wet  seasons, 
and  be  wholly  unobjectionable  at  other 
times,  is  worthy  of  adoption. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  experiment  the  precise  time  of 
cutting  when  the  wheat  crop  affords  the 
largest  yield  ;  and  this  wc  find  to  be 
when  the  chaff  has  become  about  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  yellow,  green  streaks 
running  through  it — a  few  days  earlier 
is  better  than  too  late.  We  have  re¬ 
commended  this  practice  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  also  to  our  neighbors,  and  many  have  adopted  it.  A  good  far¬ 
mer  and  careful  observer  informs  us  that  he  cut  a  part  of  his  wheat  this  ' 
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year  while  in  this  condition,  and  put  it  up  in  capped  shocks,  well  known 
to  many  farmers,  and  represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  It  remained 
during  the  long  period  of  heavy  rains  which  followed,  dried  thoroughly 
during  this  time,  and  came  out  as  bright  and  as  fresh  as  in  any  year ;  while 
all  the  rest,  cut  at  the  usual  time,  was  badly  sprouted.  The  contrast  was 
remarkable. 

We  saw  large  fields  the  present  year  that  were  quite  ripe  enough  to 
cut,  before  the  rains  commenced,  and  regretted,  at  the  time  the  risk 
from  delay  that  the  owners  were  incurring,  but  did  not  dream  of  so  dis¬ 
astrous  a  result. 

Now  if  the  practice  of  cutting  early  and  shocking  securely,  is  as  good 
in  any  season,  and  better  in  wet  ones,  why  not  adopt  it  generally?  Let 
our  readers  make  a  memorandum  of  this  matter  in  their  minds,  for  an¬ 
other  year. 


SUPPORTS  FOR  LIGHTNING-  RODS. 

Nearly  all  the  directions  that  occasionally  appear  for  the  erection  of 
lightning  rods,  require  that  a  glass  insulating  ring  be  placed  around  the 
rod  at  each  point  of  support,  to  prevent  the  electric  fluid  from  passing 
to  the  building.  Most  of  the  rods  we  have  seen  have  this  contrivance 
carefully  attached  to  them,  and  in  most  instances  the  ring  was  placed  in¬ 
side  a  hole  through  an  iron  rod  or  bolt,  the  other  end  of  which  entered 
the  timbers  of  the  building. 

Now,  there  are  but  two  objections  to  this  contrivance,  namely,  that 
first,  it  is  of  no  use;  and  secondly,  it  misleads  to  security  by  causing 
neglect  of  other  precautions — all  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  The  distance  insulated  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  utility, 
for  very  small  charges  of  the  fluid,  such  for  instance  as  may  be  obtained 
every  successive  second  from  any  good  electric  machine,  will  leap 
through  the  air  a  greater  distance  than  that  from  the  rod  to  the  iron 
support;  consequently  in  the  heavy  explosions  from  the  clouds,  it  would 
be  perfectly  inefficacious. 

2.  The  glass,  by  becoming  wet,  as  it  certainly  would  in  any  thunder 
storm,  would  immediately  become  a  conductor,  and  if  useful  at  any 
other  time,  would  now  lose  all  its  valuable  property. 

3.  The  nearness  of  the  rod  to  the  iron  support,  would  tend  to  turn  the 
fluid  into  the  building,  if  the  communication  to  the  earth  below  should 
happen  to  be  imperfect,  or  if  the  explosion  were  too  large  to  be  easily 
carried  down  by  the  rod. 

A  much  better  plan  is  to  make  supports  of  wood,  which  may  oe  of 
plank  or  small  scantling,  with  a  hole  bored  through  one  end  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  rod,  the  other  to  be  screwed,  nailed,  or  mortised  into  the 
building,  so  as  to  hold  the  rod  off  at  least  one  foot  distance  from  the  out¬ 
er  side  wall.  If  the  rod  is  sharp  at  the  upper  end,  high  enough  above 
the  roof,  continuous  throughout,  and  enters  the  earth  several  feet  (at 
least  6  or  7,)  so  as  to  reach  permanently  moist  earth,  no  danger  can  ever 
arise — because  the  electric  fluid  always  takes  the  best  conductor,  and  as 
iron  conducts  almost  infinitely  better  than  seasoned  wood,  and  the  rod  is 
i  held  by  it  at  some  distance  from  the  building,  the  discharge  would  pass 
'  instantly  into  the  moist  subsoil  and  be  as  instantaneously  dissipated 
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through  the  earth.  Baked  wood  is  nearly  as  perfect  a  non-conductor  as 
glass;  and  when  a  foot  in  length  and  compared  with  glass  of  only  half 
an  inch,  would  insulate  incomparably  the  best.  Every  electrician  is 
aware  that  the  heaviest  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  may  pass  safely 
through  a  metal  rod  held  in  the  bare  hand,  provided  the  communication 
is  complete  at  each  end  of  the  rod, — which  being  so  much  a  better  con¬ 
ductor  than  the  hand,  none  of  the  fluid  passes  into  the  latter.  In  the 
same  way,  a  good  lightning  rod,  high  above  the  building,  and  entering 
the  earth  deeply,  will  carry  down  a  heavy  discharge  through  even  tho¬ 
roughly  moistened  supports,  without  any  tendency  to  pass  into  the  build¬ 
ing.  An  interesting  proof  of  this  fact  occurred  some  years  ago,  at  a 
house  formerly  occupied  by  the  writer.  The  rod.  an  inch  in  diameter, 
was  a  single  silvered  point  at  the  top,  and  entered  the  earth  six  feet,  into 
a  bed  of  charcoal  deposited  there.  During  a  severe  thunderstorm,  an 
explosion  occurred  to  which  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  seemed  as  a  mere 
pop-gun,  and  the  building  trembled  to  its  foundations.  It  was  however 
found  to  be  uninjured ;  but  the  next  day  the  point  of  the  rod  with  its  cap 
of  silver,  was  found  melted  into  a  ball,  nearly  as  large  as  a  rifle  bullet ! 
This  rod  was  held  about  one  foot  from  the  clapboarding  by  means  of 
wooden  supporters,  painted  like  the  rest  of  the  house;  and  but  for  its 
protection,  in  carrying  down,  as  it  evidently  did,  a  tremendous  discharge 
of  lightning,  the  dwelling  would  probably  have  been  shivered  to  frag¬ 
ments. 


MIOE-GNAWED  TREES. 


The  remedy  of  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  bark  of 


fruit  trees  separated  by  the  gnawing  of  mice,  has  been  known,  published 
and  practiced  for  many  years,  although  recently  described  in  some  of  the 
papers  as  new.  We  have,  however,  recently  witnessed  a  mode  of  apply- 
ing.  this  remedy  adopted  by  S.  M.  Woodruff,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
which  is  so  simple,  easy  and  efficient,  that  we  think  it  worthy  of  being 
placed  before  our  readers  for  future  use.  About  seventy  of  his  fine 
young  bearing  trees  had  been  completely  girdled,  some  of  them  for  the 
length  of  nearly  a  foot,  and  this  remedy  has  saved  nearly  all  of  them. 

A  number  of  young  shoots  or  portions  of  the  branches  of  apple  trees 
are  first  provided,  and  as  they  are  wanted,  are  sharpened  in  the  form  of 
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a  wedge  at  each  end,  being  long  enough 
to  connect  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  bark,  separated  by  gnawing.  A 


chisel,  the  breadth  of  which  is  about  jlr 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  shoots,  is  /r 
then  driven  into  the  bark,  (say  half  an  m 
inch  from  the  gnawed  edge,)  both  above  *An|f 
and  below,  and  the  prepared  or  sharpen- 
ed  shoot  is  then  firmly  pressed  at  each 


end  into  the  cut  made  by  the  chisel.  This  is  easily  done 
by  first  bending  the  shoot  outwards  at  the  middle,  so  as  FlG-  2- 
to  allow  each  end  to  enter,  and  then  crowding  it  in  again.  The  place 
must  be  then  well  waxed.  The  edge  of  the  chisel  must  be  placed  so  as 
to  make  a  horizontal  line  in  the  bark,  and  then  be  driven  nearly  verti- 
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cally  upwards  or  downwards  for  the  upper  or  lower  parts  of  the  bark. 
When  the  shoot  is  placed  in  the  cut  thus  made,  some  portions  of  the 
line  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  in  both  tree  and 
shoot,  must  necessarily  coincide,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  two  parts  almost  invariably  adhere  and  grow  togeth¬ 
er — there  is  scarcely  ever  a  failure.  Fig-  1,  represents  a 
girdled,  tree  5  Fig.  the  s&nie  with  the  shoots  inserted  j 
and  Fig.  3,  is  an  enlarged  section,  showing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sharpened  end  of  the  shoot  when  in  its  place. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  mode  consists  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  may  be  done,  and  the  difficulty  of 
displacing  or  knocking  out  these  shoots  when  once  in. 
There  should  always  be  a  few  stout  stakes  driven  around 
each  tree,  to  keep  off  plows,  harrows  or  cultivators,  which 
might  otherwise  strike  the  tree  and  loosen  these  shoots. 

The  shoots  used  were  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  an 
inch  in  diameter  when  applied,  and  they  had  already  tripled  their  ori¬ 
ginal  size.  Probably  larger  ones  would  be  better,  and  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  they  are  the  greater  will  be  the  security,  and  the  sooner  they  will 
grow  and  unite  in  one  solid  trunk. 


Fig.  3. 


APPARATUS  FOR  SHEARING  SHEEP. 

An  Ohio  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  furnishes  that  pa¬ 
per  with  the  following: — Not  having  seen  any  notice  of  any  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  shearing  sheep, — no  doubt  as  un¬ 
comfortable  for  the  sheep  as  the  shearer — I  thought  I  would  send  you 
a  sketch  of  one  I  have  been  using  for  the  last  three  years,  which  I  find 


Fig.  t. 


I 

l  to  be  just  the  thing.  It  was  first  made  and  used  by  a  neighbor  who  lias  A 
followed  shearing  many  years.  It  has  these  advantages,  the  shearer  M 
\  stands  up  to  his  work,  having  both  hands  free;  the  sheep  cannot  injure  Q 
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itself  by  struggling,  even  if  heavy  with  lamb,  and  you  can  shear  faster 
and  easier. 

Description. — A.  Small  rope,  with  iron  ring  in  the  end,  passes  through 
two  holes  in  the  table,  and  over  the  sheep’s  head. 

B.  Hickory  stick,  7  feet  long,  2  inches  wide  at  the  notched  end,  notch¬ 
es  1^  or  2  inches  apart,  for  adapting  it  to  the  size  of  the  sheep. 

C.  Shackles,  made  of  two  leathern  straps,  one  inch  wide,  fastened  to 
each  end  of  a  small  iron  ring,  1^  or  2  inches  diameter,  and  passing  and 
fastened  to  another  ring  2  inches  in  diameter. 

D.  Forward  end  of  stick  B. 

E.  Wooden  wedge,  to  fasten  rings  on  the  notched  stick. 

Mode  of  operation. — The  sheep  is  caught,  turned  on  its  haunches,  and 
the  under  part  of  neck  and  between  the  fore  legs  are  sheared ;  then  lift¬ 
ed  on  the  table  or  bench,  the  head  placed  under  the  rope,  the  leather 
shackles  put  on  the  feet,  and  stick  inserted — as  shown  in  the  cut  j  one 
side  is  sheared  and  then  the  sheep  is  turned  over,  and  finished.  Hoping 
this  may  benefit  some  of  my  brother  farmers,  I  submit  it  to  your  con¬ 
sideration. 

[It  strikes  us  that  any  assistance  in  performing  the  laborious  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  of  shearing  sheep  will  be  especially  acceptable  to  the  far- 


Fig.  2 


mer,  and  we  gladly  give  place  to  the  above.  A  friend  suggests  an  im¬ 
provement,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  representing  two  leathern  loops  at  each  end 
of  a  stick,  through  which  the  feet  are  inserted ;  and  as  the  legs  are  extend¬ 
ed  these  loops  draw  tight  and  hold  the  sheep  fast.  A  sliding  ring,  with  a 
pin  and  holes,  accommodates  it  to  the  size  of  the  sheep.  Two  leather 
straps  (not  shown,)  nailed  to  the  table,  and  connected  by  a  buckle  in  the 
middle,  then  receive  the  neck  of  the  sheep,  as  in  the  mode  described  by 
our  correspondent.] 


PAINTS  AND  WHITEWASH  FOR  BARNS,  &o. 

The  following  mixtures  are  given  in  Wheeler’s  new  and  useful  work, 
entitled  “  Homes  for  the  People,”  from  which  some  valuable  hints  may 
be  derived  in  forming  desirable  tints: — 

A  cool  grey,  similar  to  what  would  be  the  tint  of  unpainted  timber  af¬ 
ter  a  few  years,  may  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Indian  Red,  half  a  pound; 

Lamp  Black,  three  ounces; 

Raw  Umber,  half  a  pound,  mixed  with  one  hundred  pounds  of 
White  Lead. 

This  color  will  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  sand,  which  in  all  cases 
is  recommended,  in  a  proportion  of  about  one  quart  to  every  one  hun- 
unds  of  mixed  color.  The  finest  and  whitest  sand  that  the  neigh- 
.  affords  should  be  used,  and  as  its  hue  differs  so  will  the  tint  of 
t  be  changed. 
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This  color  with  one-third  less  white,  is  very  suitable  for  roofs,  and  is  a 
cool,  unreflecting  grey  tint  of  great  softness  and  beauty. 

Cream,  color,  No.  1. — A  soft  pleasant  tint  like  that  of  coffee  greatly 
diluted  with  milk,  is  oftentimes  well  adapted  to  a  building,  particularly 
in  regions  where  red  sand  stone  or  other  similar  objects,  with  such  local 
coloring,  give  a  brown  hue  to  portions  of  the  landscape. 

It  may  be  mixed  as  follows: 

Yellow  Ochre,  five  pounds; 

Burnt  Umber,  half  a  pound ; 

Indian  Red,  quarter  of  a  pound; 

Chrome  Yellow,  No.  1,  half  a  pound,  with  one  hundred  pounds 
of  White  Lead. 

The  key  notes  in  this  color  are  the  Indian  Red  and  the  Chrome  Yel¬ 
low,  and  the  tone  may  be  brightened  or  lowered  by  more  or  less  of  either, 
as  individual  taste  may  prefer. 

Wo.  2. — A  still  more  delicate  tint,  resembling  the  pure  color  of  the 
Caen  stone,  and  well  adapted  for  a  large  building  with  many  beaks  of 
outlines,  may  be  mixed  thus: 

Yellow  Ochre,  two  pounds; 

Vandyke  Brown,  quarter  of  a  pound; 

Indian  Red,  quarter  of  a  pound; 

Chrome  Yellow,  No.  1,  half  a  pound  to  every  one  hundred  pounds 
of  Lead. 

Downing  in  “The  Horticulturist,”  says: — 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  considerable  whitewashing  is 
performed,  and  as  we  have  been  inquired  of  for  a  good  whitewashingre- 
ceipt  by  numbers  of  new  subscribers  who  have  not  read  our  receipt  in  a 
former  volume,  we  present  it  again,  knowing  that  a  good  story  is  never 
the  worse  to  be  twice  told: — 

Take  a  clean  barrel  that  will  hold  water.  Put  into  it  half  a  bushel  of 
quicklime,  and  slack  it  by  pouring  over  it  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cov¬ 
er  it  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  stirring  it  until  slacked.  When  quite 
slacked  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  one  of  common  salt,  which  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  druggists,  and 
which  in  a  few  days  will  cause  the  whitewash  to  harden  on  the  wood¬ 
work.  Add  sufficient  water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
whitewash. 

To  make  the  above  wash  of  a  pleasant  cream  color,  add  3  lbs.  yellow 
ochre. 

For  fawn  color,  add  4  lbs.  umber,  1  lb.  Indian  red,  and  1  lb.  lamp¬ 
black. 

For  grey  or  stone  color,  add  4  lbs.  raw  umber,  and  2  lbs.  lampblack. 

The  color  may  be  put  on  with  a  common  whitewash  brush,  and  will 
be  found  much  more  durable  than  common  whitewash. 


* 


[  The  Locust  Tree  has  grown,  in  forty  years,  sixty  feet  high,  and  six  \ 
feet  in  circumference  at  a  height  of  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  wood 
toughens  as  the  tree  grows  older.  /j 
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